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PORES! 


WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of 
your mouth and neglect your pores, the 
myriad mouths of your skin? The pores 
are the safety valves of the body. If they 
be kept in perfect order by constant and 
intelligent bathing, a very general source 
of danger from disease is avoided. 
HAND SAPOLIO is unequaled as a gentle, 
efficacious pore-opener. It does not gloss 
them over, or chemically dissolve their 
health giving oils, yet clears them thor- 
oughly, by a method of its own. 








AFTER A REFRESHING BATH 
with Hanp SAPOLio, every one of the 
2,381,248 healthily-opened pores of your 
skin will shout as through a trumpet, 
“For this relief, much thanks.” Five 
minutes with Hanp SapPoLio equals 
hours of so-called Health Exercises. 










Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 
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In our February issue, a paper written 
by Mr. Lyndon Orr called attention by 
means of the deadly par- 
Longstreet allel to the manner in 
vs which Mr. Thomas Har- 
Hardy dvy’s Trumpet Major has 
curiously paralleled a 
passage from A. L. Longstreet’s Georgia 
Scenes. We have received a number of 
letters asking us for a conjectural ex- 
planation of this remarkable coincidence. 
We confess that we are somewhat at a 
loss. Georgia Scenes was first published 
about 1836. At that time Edgar Allen Poe 
was editor of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, and though he was even then a 
rather sombre spirit, he confessed thatthe 
book made him laugh more heartily than 
he had done for a long while. Georgia 
Scenes appeared from the press of the 
Harpers in 1840 and again in 1867. But 
Mr. Longstreet obstinately refused to 
have anything to do with either edition 
and would not consent to revise it. Since 
writing it, he had become a clergyman; 
and he regretted that his name should be 
linked with stories that dealt with danc- 
ing, fighting and horse-racing. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however there were many re- 
prints of the volume; and during the fif- 
ties, the book was much sold in England 
where it was supposed to give typical! 
views of American Life. 
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Now it is inconceivable that a writer so 
distinguished as Hard? should have con- 
sciously plagiarised anybody’s book. Fur- 
thermore, the passage in The Trump- 


et Major, which bears so striking a re- 
semblance to the one in Georgia Scenes 
is, after all, not sufficiently remarkable 
to tempt another novelist to convey it 
bodily. A learned friend of ours sug- 
gests that the passage may have been in- 
cluded in some English school reader, 
and that Hardy may have had to con it 
over many times when a boy, so that it 
became fixed in his mind, even to the 
phraseology. Then, thirty years or more 
afterwards, in writing of a militia drill, 
the Georgia novelist’s sentences may 
have welled up into his mind by a process 
of unconscious memory, and may thus 
have passed out through his pen into the 
pages of The Trumpet Major. We give 
this explanation for what it is worth; and 
as a matter of fact, we have no other. 
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In justice to an esteemed contempor- 
ary, we ought to mention here a circum- 
stance of which we were quite ignorant 
when we published the article by Mr. 
Lyndon Orr. The coincidence between 
Hardy and Longstreet was really noticed 
and made public almost twenty years ago 
in the pages of the Critic. We have been 
rather expecting, indeed, that the Critic 
would point out this fact and have some 
fun at our expense. For its courteous for- 
bearance, we hereby express our thanks. 
There is something else, however, which 
neither the Critic nor ourselves discover- 
ed, but which has been set forth by Pro- 
fessor W. P. Trent in his Southern Writ- 
ers. Professor Trent makes it clear that 
Longstreet was not the actual author of 
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the passage of which we have been speak- 
ing. The account of the militia drill in 
Georgia Scenes is noted in that book as 
having been written by “a friend.” Pro- 
fessor Trent identifies this “friend” 
with Senator O. H. Prince of Georgia. 
Hence in the literary forum, the case is 
really not Longstreet vs. Hardy but rath- 
er Prince vs. Hardy. We rather wish 
that Mr. Hardy would condescend to put 
in a reply. 
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The late Paul Laurence Dunbar made 
himself best known by his negro poems, 
and it is probably by 
them that he will be re- 
membered longest. Nev- 
ertheless, these are not in 
reality Mr. Dunbar’s 
truest claim to consideration. Some 
years ago he published a novel under the 
title of The Sport of the Gods. It re- 
ceived comparatively little notice and is 
now, perhaps, almost forgotten, save by 
a very few. One reason why it failed 
to attract attention may have been its 
title, which is decidedly pretentious and 
which means nothing in particular. An- 
other reason is the fact that the first few 
chapters of the book contain only the 
most conventional material, treated in the 
most conventional sort of way—planta- 
tion scenes, the negro quarters, the care- 
less happy family—in fact, a rather dim 
replica of the Shelby part of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. It is likely that many readers 
never got beyond these opening chapters 
and therefore never reached the portion 
of the book which is in reality unique. 
Here, however, Mr. Dunbar out of the 
abundance of intimate knowledge, has 
told us things of which one can find no 
mention elsewhere in our literature. He 
has shown us the life of those negroes 
who are not day labourers, who possess 
various degrees of education, and who 
may even be comparatively wealthy. Do 
we ever think of how such people live? 
They certainly do not live in the city 
slums. They are barred out from those 
places which even the poorer whites fre- 
quent. What is their mode of life and 
what are their amusements, distractions, 
surroundings and dissipations. Mr. Dun- 
bar throws a whole flood of light on this 


Mr. Dunbar’s 
Best Book 
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really large section of our population. We 
see the high-class negro as he is to him- 
self and to those of his own kind—in his 
home, in his own special theatres and 
places of enjoyment, in his clubs and 
churches—and we come to knowallabout 
his opportunities and temptations and 
what he does and thinks from day to day. 
It is a most curious revelation of a whole 
stratum of society of which all of us are 
densely ignorant and of whose very ex- 
istence most of us are wholly unaware. 
Our readers will thank us if they follow 
our advice and look up this exceptional- 
ly interesting and often rather startling 
book. 
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On the evening of Thursday, March 
the 15th, the Author’s Club of New York 
The Authors’ %2V¥¢ 4 reception to Mr. 
Club and Norman Hapgood, who 

two or three months ago 
Norman sci Tees a ee 
Hanneed was playing a very im- 

portant part in what 
seems to be regarded as a very celebrat- 
ed case. Officially, of course, Mr. Hap- 
good was a guest only in his capacity as 
a journalist and a man of letters. One 
unusual feature of the reception stamped 
it as a marked tribute. On only two or 
three occasions in the history of the Club 
has a formal reception been given to a 
man who, like Mr. Hapgood, is not him- 
self a member. The last such reception 
was that tendered to Mr. Jules Jusserand, 
the French Embassador, whosubsequent- 
ly was elected to honourary membership. 
Then, again, we do not recall that the 
Club has ever before extended this form 
of appreciation to so comparatively 
young a man. 
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Since Mr. Hapgood, at the age of 
twenty-two, was graduated from Har- 
vard University with the class of 1890, his 
career as a newspaper man and as a crit- 
ical writer has been one of almost unin- 


terrupted success. He graduated from 
the Harvard Law School in the autumn 
of 1893 and soon after went to work as a 
reporter for the Evening Post. Three 
vears later he accepted the position of 
dramatic editor on the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, which at the time was undergo- 
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ing a decided transformation and unde: American afternoon dailies. From the be- 
the guidance of a number of the Post’s ginning Mr. Hapgood’s column was 
old men was challenging Mr. Godkin’s a radical departure from the conven- 
newspaper for its unique position among tional newspaper dramatic criticism. 
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At first he lacked much of what 
the other critics had—the personal 
reminiscences of ten or twelve years, 
the personal acquaintance of the men 
and women of the stage, the knowl- 
edge of the daily intrigues and jealousies 
of the theatrical profession. On the oth- 
er hand, he possessed what most of the 
others did not—a sound understanding 
of the underlying principles of great 
dramatic literature. To him Schiller and 
Shakespeare and Moliére and Corneille 
and Beaumarchais were more than mere 
names to be used glibly for the purpose 
of giving a sort of artificial dignity to a 


column of flippant abuse or Green Room 
tattle. His work found many enemies 
but it also won him widespread recogni- 
tion by reason of its frankness and fear- 
lessness. 

sd 


Despite his volume on The Stage im 
America, his writing on theatrical af- 
fairs is probably only an ephemeral 
phase of his career. At present he must 
rather be regarded as a publicist or as a 
literary critic pure and simple. In the 
last named capacity he had the unusual 
good fortune, for an American, of find- 




















ing, while still a very young man, an ap- 
preciative British audience. A good part 
of what makes up his book on Literary 
Statesmen was first printed in the pages 
of the Contemporary Review. As a biog- 
rapher, he is best known by his life of 
Abraham Lincoln. After several years 
absence frpm the field of active journal- 
ism he returned to it in a measure when, 
about three years ago, he assumed the 
editorship of Collier's lV eekly. 


4 
Lovers of Anthony Trollope—and 


there are very many of them—will be 
glad to learn that still 





A New another series of novels 
Trollope isbeingissued by Messrs. 
Series Dodd, Mead and Com- 


pany. This firm has al- 
ready published in oneseriesthe Barches- 
ter novels which centre around the life of 
an English cathedral city,andasecond se- 
ries containing the parliamentary novels 
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which afford so intimate a picture of that 
society which is the very heart of the 
great world of Britain. The third series 
is to be known as The Manor House 
Series, and it will contain the choicest of 
Trollope’s books, which depict the man- 
ners, the interests and the peculiar modes 
of thought that characterise the English 
country gentleman in his chosen environ- 
ment. There is no doubt that the Bar- 
chester novels are the ones by which 
most persons know Trollope; yet if we 
had to initiate a neophyte into the Trop- 
lopian mysteries, we should not recom- 
mend him to read first of al! The Warden 
or Barchester Towers. These are some- 
what too special for one who is not al- 
reidy saturated with the English atmos- 
phere. We should rather recommend to 
him the reading of The Way We Live 
Now—a book teeming with life, replete 
with pictures of English clubland, and 
containing a graphic story of specula- 
tion and company promotion, which 
shows that frenzied finance was well 














MARK TWA{N—SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG 

























MARY DILLON, THE AUTHOR OF 
“IN OLD BELLAIRE” 


knownin England many years before Mr. 
Lawson coined that catching phrase and 
applied it to an American phenomenon 
of our own day. After that, we should 
ask him to read The American Senator 
—a remarkably keen study of the hus- 
band-hunting girl, who in her eagerness 
forgets not only the modesty of woman- 
hood, but her breeding and her self re- 
spect as a lady of birth and blood. Then 
there is that poignant story called He 
Knew He Was Right, which we regard 
as the supreme study, in all literature; of 
the master-passion jealousy. 
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Oddly enough, if we were to advise 
anyone to read these books, he would 
probably be unable at present to procure 
them, except perhaps from some large 
library or by importing them from Eng- 
land. In this country they have been out 
of print for twenty years; yet for sheer 
interest they tower head and shouulders 
above any of the novels that have been 
produced in the last decade. The same 
is true of Orley Farm and the Vicar of 
Bullhampton. These two are the first 
that have been selected for publication 
in the Manor House Series. Of the 
former, Trollope himself wrote: ‘Most 
of those among my friends who talk to 
me about my novels, and are competent 
to form an opinion on the subject, say 
that this is the best that I have written.” 
Trollope remarked on his own account 
“IT do not know that there is a dull page 
in the book.” This is undoubtedly true; 
for in addition to its scenes in the houses 
of the gentry, we are taken into the inti- 
mate life of commercial travellers, old 
English inns, the offices of shady lawvers 
and the cottages of peasants. A remark- 
able psychological sketch is found in the 
character of Lady Mason,—a woman 
who ts high minded, upright and genu- 
inely good, and vet who forges a will 
successfully and reveals the deed only 
when her generosity is touched by the 
implicit confidence given her by a gentle- 
man who loves her. Orley Farm was so 
highly thought of that the illustrations 
for it in its definitive edition in England 
were made by no less an artist than Mil- 
lais. The Vicar of Bullhampton 
written in 1868 and was probably more 
discussed at the time of its publication 
than any other novel which Trollope ever 
wrote. In it a delicate situation is verv 
frankly treated; and the book called 
forth a shower of protests to which Trol- 
lope made a long and full reply. Of this 
novel it may be said as Thackeray said 
of Pickwick: “It has the flavour of a glass 
of good old English ale.” The succeed- 
ing volumes of this new series will be 
watched for with keen interest. and de- 
serve to be read with appreciative avidity. 
Trollope and not Thackeray is in reality 
che English Balzac. 
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Egerton Castle, whose new novel, /f 
Youth But Knew, is just appearing, is 
eminently characteristic. 
He is one of the most 
accomplished fencers and 
swordsmen in England 
at the present time hav- 
ing been one of England’s international 
team that lost only to the French 
fencers, and has made an_ intimate 
study of both the theory and _ the 
practice of the art. His first book, 
it will be remembered, was Schools and 
Masters of Fence; and on the literary 
side at least he is permeated by the ideals 
and the principles of the days of chivalry. 
His whole attitude toward life, as repre- 
sented in his fiction, springs from all that 
was best in the days when men maintain- 
ed their beliefs and preferences in ac- 
cordance with the code duello. In con- 
sequence of this his tales are all romances 
in the strict sense of that term; which re- 
fers less to actual incidents than to ani 
mating spirit. The hero of The Pride 
of Jennico for example, so far from 
rampaging successfully through its pages 
in the manner of swashbuckling fiction of 
the conventional type is not only worsted 
but nearly killed in his only duel. 


Concerning 
Egerton Castle 
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One of the leading actors of Mr. Cas- 
tle’s new story, Jf Youth But Knew, the 
title of which is taken from the refrain of 
an old French song, is an old wandering 
musician, a man with a deeply tragic 
past, a mysterious, almost fantastic fig- 
ure. One sunset hour up in the moun- 
tains his path crosses that of a young 
man, whose qualities of heart, under a 
languid demeanour, he quickly detects. 
The musician finds the young man 
strangely blind to the glory of his vears, 
and undertakes to teach this youth to be 
young; to realize the delicacy of the 
spring of man’s age, to relish the fra- 
grance of adventure, to hear the music 
of young love, to know, in short, the 
beauty of this world before its colours be- 
gin to fade in the eyes of age. And the 
young man under this influence leaves the 
high-road of everyday life and becomes 
drawn into romance. The scene is laid 
among the Thuringian mountains, in that 
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EGERTON CASTLE 


patchwork kingdom which Napoleon in 
the heyday of his power carved out of old 
German soil and gave the name of Roy- 
aume de Westphalie to his brother Jer- 
ome. 
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It has been said of Perceval Gibbon’s 
tales of the Veidt, published under the 
title Vrouw Grobelaar and her Leading 
Cases, that they give a better idea of the 
3oer people than any of the host of his- 
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PERCEVAL GIBBON 


torical volumes that the South African 
war brought forth. This is not strange, 
since Mr. Gibbon writes 
from something very 
much more than the 
casual knowledge of the 
Veldt, which formed the 
basis of most of those hastily written 
books. He was in South Africa at the 
opening of the war, representing a Lon- 
don daily and also a weekly. Though he 
followed every important campaign, he 
had not had his fill of adventure when the 
war was over. Remaining in the Trans- 
vaal, he went up into the sparsely settled 
districts around the foothills, where he 
saw much of the simple farming folk, 
who with their Boer bigotry and super- 
stition acquired from the Kaffir, give such 
an original flavour and primitive power 
to his stories. His heroine, fat, garrulous 
Vrouw Grobelaar, is a sort of South Af- 
rican Uncle Remus, who has a pat tale 
to point every piece of advice that she 
gives to her numerous progeny. 


Perceval 
Gibbon 
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Mr. Gibbon began his life as a sailor. 
He was apprenticed as cadet on a mer- 


chant vessel, from which heranaway thus 
incurring parental anger, which threw 
him on his own resources. Like Joseph 
Conrad and many other of our leading 
writers, he developed his talent for story- 
making in the foc’sle during long vov- 
He had his equipment when he 
presented himself in Fleet Street and 
made an unusual success. Recently he 
has been in St. Petersburg for the Lon- 
don Standard, and his letters have creat- 
ed a sensation by their account of the 
terrible privation and suffering and the 
appalling lawlessness prevalent all over 
Russia. 
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Except for Philosophy Four, that 
whimsical varn of Harvard life, no book 
come from Mr. 
wen Wister since The 
Virginia. His new nov- 
el Lady Baltimore, is in 
an entirely new field, in- 
deed, the stories are as different as two 
novels well can be. An historic city, so- 


has 
Owen 
Wister’s 
New Book 


ciety of the highest refinement, and many 
delightful women, old and young 
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elements certainly afford a marked con- 
trast to the open plains, frontier life, anc 
rollicking cowboys of what cold blooded. 
ly may be dubbed the “Second Best Sel- 
ler” of 1902. If “The Virginian” was 
largely devoted to men, “Lady Balti- 
more’ may be said to be even more large- 
ly devoted to women; and by contrast 
with that story of action, in a_ region 
where a man was what he stood up in, 
this is a study of manners. In the liter- 
ary slang of last year “The Virginian” 
was a story of “muscles”; from it Mr. 
Wister has turned to a tale imbued with 
the tone of high comedy. Apropos of 
Philosophy Four some genial person re- 
cently suggested that Andrew Carnegie 
ought to endow every young person in 
the country with sufficient means to take 
a course at Harvard or Radcliffe—so 
that they could appreciate Mr. Wister’s 
tales. 
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Mr. John Spargo, the author of The 
Bitter Cry of the Children is an ardent 
socialist, and was for a number of vears 
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HENRY GEORGE JR. 


editor of The Comrade. He is said to 
have made more extensive and thorough 
first-hand investigations 


John of the child labour situa- 
alates tion here and abroad 
pare than anyone else. It 


has been asserted that if 
this book should be followed up by other 
revelations of child labour in this coun- 
try, the American public would be 
shamed into action. Important changes 
have taken place in recent years in 
the child-labour laws of New York 
State, partly through the efforts of 
Mr. Robert Hunter, Chairman of 
New York Child Labour Committee, 
who writes the introduction to Mr. 
Spargo’s book; and at least one pop- 
ular magazine is projecting a series of 
articles on the subject. Fame, at any 
rate, has come at once to the author. 
Hardly had his book appeared ere a ci- 
gar makers’ union somewhere down in 
Pennsylvania, for whom he had done a 
favour, placed on the market the John 
Spargo Cigar! 
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UPTON SINCLAIR, 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
nc,” 6“ 
VIEW OF 


JOURNAL OF 
MANASSAS,” AND “THE 
“THE JUNGLE” 

WHERE 


ARTHUR STER- 
JUNGLE.” A RE 
WILL BE 
IN THIS ISSUE, 


FOUND ELSE 


Henry George, Jr., is carrying on the 
work begun by his father in a manner 
that promises to win him 
considerable recognition 
on his own account. He 
has been in journalism 
since 1881, and was as- 
sociated with his father in nearly all of 
the latter's work. His first book, with 
the exception of the biography of his fa- 
ther, is “The Menace of Privilege” 
which has won commendation in conserv- 
ative quarters for the restraint with 
which it sets forth the aims and _ princi- 
ples of the single-taxers. 
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Henry 
George, Jr. 


By the time that a writer has published 
four or five books he or she isalmost cer- 
tain to have introduced one character 


that, in the mind of the general reading 
public, isassociated withtheauthor’s own 

self. In other words it is 
Miss taken as an _ accepted 
Cholmondeley’s fact that an authorsoon- 
New Novel er or later is bound 

to be autobiographical. 
In the case of Miss Mary Cholmondeley, 
whose forthcoming story Prisoners, is 
the first long novel she has written since 
the much discussed Red Pottage, the 
character embodying most of her own 
experiences is Hester Gresley. It has 
been practically conceded that when writ- 
ing in Red Pottage of Hester’s literary 
career, Miss Cholmondeley had in view 
her own years of activity. When, in 
1896, owing to the weak health of her 
father, she was obliged to leave the Hod- 
net Rectory, in which she was born, she 
made a bonfire of all her early manu- 
scripts, including two novels, for fear 
lest later she should be tempted to pub- 
lish them. It was this episode which 
suggested the much talked of bonfire >i 
Hester’s manuscripts in Red Pottage 
There have been many other points of 
resemblance between Miss Cholmondeley 
and her heroine. Her books have been 


written in moments snatched from many 
duties and frequent attacks of illness. 
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Though differing in many respects 
from Red Pottage, Prisoners has the 
point in common with its predecessor “ 
being the story of a crime, or rather th 
consequences of a crime. The cri ‘minal 
and his victim both belong to the Eng- 
lish upper class. The sympathies of the 
reader oscillate between Michael, the 
voung Englishman, in the cell of his 
Italian prison, and Fay, a gentle, rather 
shallow young woman, whose cowardice 
allows him to languish there. The story, 
which is described as being intensely 
dramatic in the opening chapters, passes 
from the prisoner in his cell, to Fay, the 
prisoner of remorse. Gradually she 
realises that though Michael may be able 
to bear his fetters, she can no longer en- 
dure “the chain of her sin.” The inten- 
sity of the situation is heightened by the 
background of the peaceful homelife in 
which this part of the tale is set, and by 
an attachment gradually springing up be- 
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tween Fay and Wentworth, Michael’s 
elder brother. Wentworth’s devotion to 
Michael, his endeavours to get him out of 
prison are the redeeming features in a 
somewhat narrow sombre nature. At a 
point when Fay has made up her mind 
to confess the younger brother is releas- 
ed and returns to England. He still 
loves Fay and keeps silence about his im- 
prisonment for fear of lowering her in 
the eves of Wentworth, to whom she is 
now engaged. Gradually a suspicion of 
the truth dawns upon Wentworth; the 
story rises to poignantly dramatic heights 
culminating in a fight between the broth- 
ers and the death of Michael. 


* 


Last month we had occasion to speak 
of Mr. James J. Corbett’s impersonation 
of Cashel Byron in the 
dramatisation of the 
George Bernard Shaw 
novel, and in a surprised 
sort of way to commend 
him as “really a very competent stock 
actor.’ Luckily for the stage, Mr. Cor- 


Mr. Corbett on 
the Stage 
and Off 


bett is happier in histrionic capacity 
than when he ventures in purely bookish 


realms. It was not long ago that in a 
fine oratorical burst he spoke of the old 
days, the brave days, the hearty days at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when “Rodney Stone was the champion 
of England.” For the benefit of Mr. 
Corbett, who as a former pugilist of em- 
inence should have known better, and of 
others who have not had the good fortune 
to read what in our opinion is im- 
measurably the best book that Arthur 
Conan Doyle has ever written, and one 
of the most dramatically constructed of 
all historical romances, we call attention 
to the fact that Rodney Stone, far from 
being the champion of England, had no 
connection with the Prise Ring except 
as a casual spectator at the impromptu 
encounter between Berks and Jim Har- 
rison in the coach house and the battle 
between the smith and “Crab” Wilson 
in the ring on Crawley Downs. 
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Every one remembers how Mr. Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s famous novel, Looking 
Backward, hung fire in 1888. For nearly 
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a year, the public took no heed of it and 
the publishers regarded it as a failure. 
Then, all of a sudden, it 
began to sell by the tens 
of thousands and _be- 
came the most read book 
of the day. Indeed, it 
may be said to have lifted Socialism 
from the beer-saloons to the drawing- 
rooms and to have given an impulse to 
sociological study, which has gained in 
intensity ever since. We wonder wheth- 
er a like fortune awaits a little volume 
which well deserves it, and the reading 
of which we have lately finished. It is 
called A Knight of the Toilers; and we 
are not familiar with either the name of 
the author—Mr. Arthur Newell—nor 
with the imprint of the publishers— 
Messrs. F. L. Marsh and Co. of Phila- 
delphia. The book, however, is one to 
be read both as a story and for its under- 
lving thesis, which differs from that of 
Bellamy in expressing a possibility and 
not a dream. Putting aside the story 
for a moment, let us see what this thesis 
is. Hitherto the great industrial strug- 
gle has been between Brains and Capita! 
on the one hand, and mere Labour on the 
other. But suppose there should arise in 
the ranks of Labour some great organis- 
er of comprehensive intellect—a Rocke- 
feller of the working class who would 
be true to his class—what might happen 
then? With his organising power and 
his bold intellect he would teach Labour 
to save and to accumulate against the 
day of the final struggle for supremacy. 
When that day came, it would witness 
a contest between Brains and Capital, 
against Brains, Capital, and Labour. 
Then the first of these two combinations 
would be overcome and routed. Such 
is Mr. Newell’s fundamental notion; 
and he works it out in a dramatic story, 
the scene of which is laid (under ficti- 
tious names) in the mining district of 
Pennsylvania. How the gradual organ- 
isation of the miners is perfected; how 
Trevor, the organiser, works every pos- 
sible instrument, political, financial, and 
industrial for his ultimate purposes; 
how finally the great strike comes on; 
and how in the end the arrogant mine- 
owners and railway magnates are com- 
pelled to crawl in the dust and to take 
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their true place of managers rather than 
owners—this is a tale to stir one, because 
it tells not merely of the conflict of ma- 
terial forces but of the more thrilling 
battle of mind against mind. We should 
like to know something more of Mr. Ar- 
thur Newell. 
z 


Considerable good natured banter has 
appeared in some of the alumni publi- 
cations connected with 
our American universi- 
ties at the expense of 
those institutions which 
seems to think that 
the bestowal of an honourary degree 
constitutes a claim upon a man who 
has achieved something to the ex- 
clusion of his genuine Alma Mater. For 
instance, in referring to recent books by 
Harvard men a Harvard graduate publi- 
cation the other day included one by Pro- 
fessor Henry VanDyke and another by 
Mr. W. J. Henderson. Mr. Henderson, 
in a letter to the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly, expresses an amused wonder at 
being on record as an alumnus of Har- 
vard, vintage of ’93. This, he says, is 
“Tt will make my 
It will, I think, 


Theodore 
Roosevelt 
Chicago ’97 


indeed joyful news. 
family proud and happy. 
especially delight my son, who pitched 
for Cornell three vears ago, and who by 
lightning calculation, must be as much 
as nine and one-half years younger than 


his father. Owing to a chronic state of 
pecuniary debility I never even saw Har- 
vard while I was an under-graduate, and 
I haveneverreceivednotice ofthebestow- 
al cf an honourary degree from that ex- 
tensive emporium of sociological infor- 
mation.”’ Of much greater interest it is to 
learn that Theodore Roosevelt is not a Har- 
vard man, as most of us have thought. 
This is clearly proven in the Chicago 
Daily Maroon, of March 4th, 1905, where 
an editorial appeared congratulating 
Theodore Roosevelt, University of Chi- 
cago 97 on his election to the Presidency 
of these glorious United States. 


R 
The following letter has been received 
bv us and will be answered here. 


“To the Editors of THe BookMAN: 
In your February number you speak of Mr. 
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HENRY HARLAND 


Henry Harland’s having been mistaken for a 
Jew, 


somewhat Jewish.’ 


‘because his cast of countenance was 
The portrait which ac- 
companied your remarks seems hardly to bear 
out this assertion. Was the portrait an inac- 
curate one, Or was your statement erroneous? 
A. R. M.” 

The portrait which we published in our 
last number was a portrait taken of Mr. 
Harland not very long before his death. 
It certainly does not bear out our asser- 
tion about his having a Jewish cast of 
countenance. But we now present our 
readers with an early portrait of Mr. 
Harland taken when he was writing his 
first novels as “Sidney Luska.” It rep- 
resents the artistic Jewish type, which the 
arrangement of the beard accentuates. 
This portrait is one of considerable inter- 
est. In 1895, when Mr. Harland was be- 
coming known as the editor of The Yel- 
low Book, we tried to get a photograph 
of him, but found great difficulty in doing 
so. It was only after a long search among 
his various friends and relatives that we 
succeeded in borrowing the one of which 
the accompanying portrait is a reproduc- 
tion. It first appeared in THE BooKMAN, 
and so far as we know, it has appeared 
nowhere else. 























CHILD LABOUR IN LITERARY SWEATSHOPS 


I 


Among the literary mills 
Where story-books are made 
I saw a sad, anaemic lad 
A-plying of his trade. 
The novel he was working on 
Had such a heavy plot 
If it had spilled it might have killed 
That willing little tot. 


II 


“O child!” I cried, “This is no place 
For one so very young— 

Take care, beware! this close, stale air 
May hurt each little lung. 

O lay aside your pen and ink” — 
The Infant shook his head; 

“Ah, would I might—but I must write 
To earn our daily bread. 


III 


“My father, ere he took to drink, 
Had literary skill, 

But since his fall we children all 
Were prenticed to the mill. 

My brother Ben (he’s almost ten) 
Turns out the novelettes 

And sister Kate (she’s only eight) 
Works over storyettes. 
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IV 


“But, being younger than the rest, 
They work me like a dog 

A-tying knots in half-baked plots 
And building dialogue. : 

And sometimes when the trade is rushed 
I labour overtime 

At outdoor scenes for magazines 
And seasonable rhyme. 


V 


O sir, to cavil or complain 
We're really very loth; 

Although this here dense atmosphere 
Must surely stunt our growth— 
Perhaps them folks what read our books 

Can guess our fate so crool; 
We want to be like others, free. 


We want to go to school!” 


VI 


I left the literary mill 
In gloomy mood indeed— 

It makes me wild to think some child 
Has written what I read. 

Child-labour must be crushed! Reform 

Must trace the matter home! 

(I'll send these views to Mr. Hughes 
And William T. Jerome.) 


—Wallace Irwin. 


























REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN | 
STORY TELLERS 


I—RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


I, 
HIS CRITICS. 


fae N beginning this series 
4 of appreciations of con- 
3 temporary literary enter- 
-- > Htainers with the man 
i A whose name gives the 
y} Pu T. ta title to this paper, the 
Ereedalaaionda present writer has in 
mind not only an individual story- 
teller of great dash, spirit, and orig- 
inality, but also a career which more 
than that of any other living Ameri- 
can novelist, has thrown a glaring and 
ironic light on the exact value of the so- 
called judgment, the avowed critical 
opinion, of what we vaguely term the 
general reading public. In a certain sense 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis is a striking 
exception to the hackneyed rule—in that 
it is precisely in his own country, in his 
own world, that he is esteemed a prophet. 
Inother words, despite his immense popu- 
larity, for his full meed of serious ap- 
preciation and consideration as a literary 
workman he has had to look to a small 
class of men of his own profession whose 
training has enabled them to judge for 
themselves and to see a talent that is none 
the less genuine because it is so easily 
riddled, and has been so often riddled 
with sarcasm when measured by the ele- 
mentary and unfledged standards of high 
school criticism. 

In a material way Mr. Davis has had 
no excuse for complaint. His career has 
been one of unvarying prosperity. There 
was, at its beginning, no irritating wait 
for recognition. He never had cause for 
the sense of effort wasted, for the feeling 
of futility. The earliest fugitive sketches, 
little more than sublimated “Live Topics 
About Town,” dashed off in an hour be- 
tween two assignments in the news- 
paper day’s work, won him an attention 
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accorded to a certain few writers of 
genuine talent only after yearsofendeav- 
our, and to many writers not at all. 
In his literary career there is no furtive 
glimpse of Grub Street to awaken the 
sympathy. It has all been well ordered 
and prosperous. In fact, one must look 
to the man’s own life in order to find an 
excuse for the otherwise absurd precocity 
of a good many of his heroes. In that 
way one condones Morton Carlton of the 
Princess Aline, who at twenty-six “had 
become a portrait painter of international 
reputation ;” or Albert Gordon, “The 
Reporter Who Made Himself King,” 
who after thirty-six months of work 
along Park Row, and at the mature age 
of twenty-three, had practically ex- 
hausted the possibilities of American 
journalism. In that way one can regard, 
without a grin, the garb of pluperfect 
prosperity which clothes his Van Bibbers 
and his Traverses, and accept compla- 
cently the general importance of his 
Archie Gordons and his Robert Clays. 
Along these lines the narrative has been 
an exceedingly pleasant one. 

Yet paradoxical as it may seem in the 
case of a man who for fifteen years has 
been floating easily on the highest wave 
of popularity and who has yet to write 
a book that has not proved immediately 
an unqualified success, Mr. Davis is prob- 
ably the most underrated of American 
story-tellers. The legend of triviality 
which grew out of the lightness of some 
of his early sketches has somehow and 
in the face of facts grown with the years. 
The charge of immaturity flung at him 
in place of concrete criticism, very often 
because concrete criticism was not easy 
to find, has not yet been downed. There 
are tens of thousands of persons who 
have liked him best and who have read 
him most who have done so with a half- 
apologetic air. Accustomed to ready- 
made opinions in literary matters, timid 
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almost to servility, they have echoed un- 
generously ill-considered verdicts which 
were first formulated by voices of 
envy or personal dislike. Perhaps there 
is no better way of gauging the shallow- 
ness of a man or woman in the matter of 
literary opinion than by sounding them 
on the subject of Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis—provided, of course, they will 
acknowledge to having read him 
thoroughly. Nine hundred opinions will 
condemn him in phrases of stereotyped 
criticism. Seventy-five will confess to 
a liking for which they can give no rea- 
son. The remaining twenty-five have 
the liking and know its cause, seeing in 
him, despite the limitations which they 
recognise and thoroughly understand, a 
workman with sincerity and strength 
who has taken and held a place of no 
mean importance among contemporary 
American men of letters. 


II. 


HIS STORIES. 


In claiming for Mr. Davis recognition 
of the gifts which he possesses, one may 
quite readily concede to his critics in the 
matter of those qualities which he has 
not. It would be flatly absurd to measure 
him, for instance, on the ground of his 
psychology. The deeper meaning has no 
place in any of his books. His impres- 
sions of men and women and things have 
been coup d’ wil impressions. His note 
has not been the political or the artistic, 
but the social note, possibly the super- 
ficially social. A born observer, and 
trained in the best school for the culti- 
vation of that faculty, he has been content 
to jot down in his memory the thousand 
and one little items that have struck him 
with particular freshness without at- 
tempting to analyse or to classify. And 
perhaps it is due to his own appreciation 
of the value of this one talent that his 
work of to-day is as buoyant and spon- 
taneous as it was at the time when he 
came up from Lehigh and Johns Hopkins 
to found a little ephemeral periodical, to 
work for the Philadelphia press, and to 
write out his impressions of Gallegher. 

An estimate of Gallegher, which was 
the first story which brought to Mr. 
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Davis any general attention, is an esti- 
mate of a great part of all his early work. 
He had a tale to tell, and a good tale, but 
he went about it in his own way without 
any thought of the usual formule of 
story-spinning. Gallegher, a rather dis- 
reputable office boy in a Philadelphia 
newspaper, is equipped with a knowing- 
ness in worldly matters and an abnormal 
amount of information of crime and 
criminals which compensates for his 
limitations along more conventional lines. 
There are two points upon which the 
story rests; the first, Gallegher’s recog- 
nition and aid in the apprehension of the 
murderer at Hade for whom the police 
of three continents are looking ; and sec- 
ond, the means by which he enables the 
newspaper which has discharged him, 
but to which he is still loyal, to “beat the 
country.” In the development of this 
plot Mr. Davis gives a series of graphic 
scenes and episodes, rather than a narra- 
tive with a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. You feel that each page in itself 
has been written in the sheer joy of in- 
vention, rather than in accordance with 
any hard and prearranged plan. You are 
introduced to Gallegher, to his doubtful 
accomplishments, and to the shortcom- 
ings which lead to his discharge by the 
newspaper. The brief paragraphs which 
tell that the two great bits of newspaper 
news in the country at the time are the 
fight between the champion of the United 
States and the would-be champion and 
the murder of Richard Burbank by his 
missing secretary have prepared you ad- 
equately, if not artistically, for what is 
to follow, and you share the thrill which 
Gallegher felt when brushing against the 
stranger with the missing finger. There- 
after the action rushes pell-mell through 
situation after situation to the very cli- 
max. You are made to feel that there is 
not an impression, not a line of descrip- 
tion, that the author has not acquired at 
first hand. In the account of the fight 
in the barn you recognise a sureness in 
the introduction of curious details of 
which mere imagination would be in- 
capable and which is*only the result of 
the most minute observation. 

Gallegher was the story which reflects 
most vividly his life and impressions as 
a Philadelphia newspaper man. About 


















the time of its appearance he had made 
1is way to New York, found employment 
on the Evening Sun, and straightway be- 
gan to look about him for new types and 
impressions. He found Mr. Courtland 
Van Bibber and in a few brief months 
had raised that worthy to a position of 
positive celebrity. Someone has cruelly 
yet cleverly summed up Van Bibber as 
“the office boy’s idea of a gentleman,” 
and in this estimate there is, perhaps, a 
certain measure of truth. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, in the beginning Van 
Bibber was hardly a real character at all 
or even meant as such. He was simply 
a very correctly dressed and well manip- 
ulated dummy with the right sort of 
bowing acquaintance on Fifth Avenue 
and membership in the proper clubs— 
just the sort of figure that Mr. Davis 


needed for the expression of the curious 


whim that might enter his head. He 
enabled the author to give a point and to 
work out a solution to all the little “What 
Would You Do In That Event” problems 
of everyday life. Mr. Davis sees two 
young persons whom he suspects of be- 
ing a runaway couple, dining in a res- 
taurant’ near Washington Square; he 
promptly turns it into fiction by introduc- 
ing Van Bibber as a mouthpiece of his 
own ideas of propriety; to act as Best 
Man and to steer off the pursuing elder 
brother of the groom in the direction of 
Chicago. He notices a beggar who has 
repeated the same story of starvation to 
two or three kindly disposed persons; 
Van Bibber is brought along as the agent 
of the proper sort of punishment. He 
perceives in Delmonico’s a servant of 
dignified bearing holding a table for a 
master and a master’s guests. How does 
that servant feel? Is not his soul alive 
to some sensations of mortification and 
envy? Van Bibber’s man comes to solve 
the problem as Mr. Davis sees it. He 
muses over the effect an anonymous let- 
ter would have upon certain persons. 
Van Bibber shall try the experiment. 
Whenever there is a bully to be thrashed, 
a burglar to be shown the way to a better 
or worthier life, or a pair of little wan- 
faced East Side children to be delighted 
with the joys of the swan boats of Cen- 
tral Park, it is in reality Mr. Davis who 
is distributing figuratively the rewards 
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and the punishments, with Van Bibber as 
only the puppet answering obediently to 
the dexterously pulled strings. There 
are two stories, however, in which this 
criticism of Van Bibber must be modified 
and where he can lay claim to an indi- 
viduality of his own. These are Cinder- 
ella and Her First Appearance, of which 
something will be said later. 

From Van Bibber and the other tales 
of that time it is a far cry to The Exiles, 
that strange and entirely charming story 
of a little group of outcasts which, in far- 
away Tangier, where extradition treaties 
hold not, and men and women are free 
from fear of legal pursuit, builds up for 
itself a certain factitious society and a so- 
cial code—in which it tries to believe and 
tries to believe that its neighbour believes. 
While, as in the case of Gallegher, the 
story of the exiles—Holcombe threaten- 
ing Winthrop Allen into restitution—is 
purely forced invention, it is questionable 
if Mr. Davis has ever struck a deeper or 
sincerer note. The pathos is genuine— 
a pathos born of heartaches and broken 
lives and a great yearning for the 
“home” which has cast these people out 
-—the pathos of the man without a coun- 
try. Brief as the story is, there are sev- 
eral persons who remain indelibly fixed 
in the memory—Lloyd Carroll and Mrs. 
Carroll, the fugitive police commissioner 
Meekin, Miss Terrell, and Mrs. Darhah, 
“who would answer to Lady Taunton if 
so addressed.” Mr. Davis has the trick 
of flinging before you a sentence which 
contains the suggestion of a life and a 
life’s tragedy and stopping there. Of 
Miss Terrell, for instance, all we know is 
that she “had been awakened by night 
and told to leave Monte Carlo before 
daybreak,” that is all. Yet this brief line 
clings in the imagination, haunting, per- 
sistent, building itself up into a whole 
tragic edifice of sin and shame and sor- 
row. 

Of lighter fiber was the Princess Aline, 
which told of the pursuit of a princess 
by an American painter and which 
showed Mr. Davis’s skill in that, without 
resorting to sword play, secret passages, 
abduction, or any other of the clap-trap 
contrivances of the romantic novel d la 
mode, he was able to expand a very slight 
idea into a tale of respectable length. 
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The conventional novel of nowadays 
along this theme invariably shows the 
American hero on the terms of greatest 
intimacy with royalty by the middle of 
the third chapter, slapping majesty ir- 
reverently on the back and poring over 
the red plush family portrait album with 
the royal princesses, eventually marrying 
the crown princess and assuming himself 
the reins of government. But with Mr. 
Davis it was another matter, and it is not 
likely that any reader has regretted the 
twinge of homesickness which sent the 
Princess back to Grasse and the manner 
in which Carlton found his ideals real- 
ised in the person of an American girl of 
his own station in life. It was as it 
should be, and we are sure that by this 
time the Princess Aline has lost all of 
that charm which inspired the painter to 
his whimsical quest and has become fat 
and pudgy and altogether commonplace. 

Having discovered New York and 
London and Paris and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, Mr. Davis now turned 
his attention southward and_ builded 
from his impressions of South America 
Soldiers of Fortune, so far his longest 
and most ambitious book. It has been 
figured out that the shortest time in which 
Robert Clay, the hero of Soldiers of For- 
tune, could have achieved the various 
feats of arms, diplomacy and engineering 
ascribed to him would be something in 
the neighborhood of one hundred and 
fifty years. There is no reason to ques- 
tion the accuracy of this estimate. It is 
undoubtedly true, and it furnishes the 
basis of a kind of hostile criticism which 
is absolutely unanswerable, and which at 
first sight is bound to assume an artifi- 
cial importance. We are quite ready to 
concede that Soldiers of Fortune is a 
perfectly ridiculous book, and at the same 
time to maintain that the fact of its being 
ridiculous is of no consequence what- 
ever. What is of consequence is the fine 
dramatic sweep of the story and the vivid 
impression of the South American dirt 
and squalor and heat which it leaves in 
the mind. This impression can be best 
expressed by quoting the genial Mac- 
Williams. 

“There were three of us,” he said, “and 
one got shot, and one got married, and the 
third—? You will grow fat, Clay, and live on 
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Fifth Avenue and wear a high silk hat, and 
some day when you are sitting in your club 
you'll read a paragraph in a newspaper with a 
queer Spanish date-line, and this will all 
come back to you—this heat, and the palms, 
and the fever, and the days when you lived 
on plantains and we watched our trestles 
grow out across the cafions, and you'll be 
willing to give your hand to sleep in a ham- 
mock again, and to feel the sweat running 
down your back, and you'll want to chuck 
your gun up against your chin and shoot into 
a line of men, and the policemen won't let you, 
and your wife won’t let you. That’s what 
you're giving up. There it is. Take a good 
look at it. You'll never see it again.” 

After Soldiers of Fortune “Mr. Davis’s 
books are of interest individually and not 
as indicated points of development. His 
subsequent work has proved that in the 
construction of that story he reached his 
maturity. His next tale of any length, 
The King’s Jackal, is striking first of 
all in its extraordinary resemblance along 
certain lines to Alphonse Daudet’s Kings 
in Exile. It has been said that before 
writing The King’s Jackal Mr. Davis 
had never read Daudet’s story, but this 
is quite incredible. The resemblance is 
not merely a resemblance in point of the 
fundamental idea; it extends to the very 
characters. King Louis of Messina is 
a little more blackguardly Christian of 
Illyria ; the Countess Zara a more amiable 
Sephora Leemans ; a composite of Prince 
Kalonay and Miss Carson would be a 
composite of Elysée Meraut and Queen 
Frederica; Colonel Erhaupt and Baron 
Barrat correspond to King Christian’s 
dissolute henchmen in the Paris clubs; 
the little Prince of one book is the little 
Prince of the other. 


III 


HIS MEN. 


The man who first summed up Court- 
landt Van Bibber as “the office boy’s 
idea of a gentleman” said something that 
was very funny, and in a measure justi- 
fied. True he might better have picked 
out any of half a dozen of Mr. Davis’s 
other heroes—Robert Clay of Soldiers of 


Fortune, or Archie Gordon of The 
King’s Jackal, or “Masher” Macklin, or 











best of all the exceedingly bumptious 
Lieutenant Ranson, who scorned a fifty 
cent limit, and found profoundly weari- 
some the amusements of army life and 
the Civil War reminiscences of a General 
forty years his senior. These are all 
unquestionably “office boy” heroes. But 
then are not most of the heroes of history 
“office boy” heroes? We judge them ac- 
cording to their achievements, in the 
light of their elementary qualities of val- 
our and strength. Posterity has no time 
to devote seriously to the measuring of a 
great man by his table manners, his taste 
in stocks or coats of mail, or the casual 
indications of social ineptitude. And 
with fiction the stage of fine discrimin- 
ation too often means the stage of disil- 
lusionment. The man is to be pitied who 
never regarded Edmond Dantes, the 
Count of Monte Cristo, in the light of a 
perfect hero, the very embodiment of 
romance, but who, from the first, recog- 
nised beneath the veneer all the coarse- 
ness, the ostentation, the colossal negro- 
like vanity. 

With some exceptions Mr. Davis’s 
heroes all belong to the same race, a race 
of kindly, generous-souled bounders, 
gentlemen at heart; snobs only because 
of an over acute self-consciousness and a 
constant suspicion of themselves and of 
what others are thinking and saying 
about them. It is this uneasiness that is 
continually driving them to gaucherie 
and braggadocio. They perform a thou- 
sand simple, generous, brave actions and 
then contrive to spoil the effect by bad 
“breaks.” In Cinderella Van Bibber and 
Travers join a party of their friends who 
are connected with the stage and attend 
a ball given by the servants of a New 
York hotel. Genuine men of the world 
would have stayed away, or else would 
have behaved easily and naturally. But 
Van Bibber and his friend, being only 
half fledged, are obviously awed by the 
vast social gulf which they feel to be be- 
tween themselves and the other guests. 
To emphasise this they find it necessary 
to guy those maid servants with whom 
they royally condescend to dance and 
those men to whom they see fit to talk. In 
conversation with a bartender, Travers 
is asked where he works, and replies 
that he “mixes drinks at the Knicker- 
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bocker Club,” which is undoubtedly very 
funny, but by no means evidence of the 
loftiest courtesy and breeding. A 
“break” of a different nature, but still a 
“break” is that which Van _ Bibber 
makes in “Her First Appearance,” where 
he calmly abducts “The Littlest Girl’ 
and taking her to her father, reads that 
gentleman a solemn lesson on the duties 
and responsibilities of paternity. The 
tale is a pretty and pathetic one, yet there 
is a moment when one is inclined em- 
phatically to endorse Mr. Caruthers’s 
characterisation of Van Bibber as a well- 
meaning fool. 

The “breaks” made by the hero of Sol- 
diers of Fortune are many, but never ir- 
ritating. Clay always anticipates your 
resentment and immediately offers 
sheepish and good-natured apology for 
the theatrical aspect of his actions. He 
turns off the gun display on the occa- 
sion of the blackmailing visit of General 
Mendoza by a remark as to the possibil- 
ity of having “killed a very good cook.” 
He wears an array of medals that appall 
even the not over-fastidious Mac- 
Williams, and yet after he has explained 
that such a one came from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, “who gives them away in place 
of cigars and who happened to be out of 
cigars the day I called,” you see that he 
has the good grace to be embarrassed and 
find in his apologetic good-humour a 
complete excuse for his ostentation. Of 
the same good sort as Robert Clay is 
Archie Gordon, the American newspaper 
correspondent of The King’s Jackal. 
Thoroughly amiable and well meaning 
is he, yet he has to “get in” his “break,” 
and the opportunity comes when he be- 
gins to boast about what he is going to 
do to the blackguardly intimates of King 
Louis of Messina. 

But for the summing up, the supreme 
type, of Davis heroship one must turn to 
Royal Macklin, who, if dissociated 
from the series of extravagant adven- 
tures in which he plays a part, will be 
found a very genuine and clearly drawn 
character. Here is a man who is strug- 
gling to see through himself, who is will- 
ing to tell you that he is unpopular 
among men, and to concede the justice 
of this unpopularity. The very effort 
that he puts into his endeavours to win 
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the liking of his fellows repels them, and 
half heart-broken at his failure he goes 
to the other extreme and alienates them 
all the more. He expresses the belief 
that it is the easiest matter in the world 
for the man who has “made good” to be 
modest, and yet when he has dared lead 
and steel and Central American fever 
swamps and become Vice-President of 
Honduras, he brags all the more, and is 
ashamed of his comrades of the Foreign 
Legion and of being in their company 
when he sees how poor and contemptible 
their rags appear in the eyes of a chit of 
a society girl from up in “God’s coun- 
try.” To her he must fling his boasts of 
his shooting cards at West Point. He is 
always consistent, always conscious and 
in the limelight. A strange and complex 
vanity, and so maintained and convinc- 
ing from beginning to end as to consti- 
tute a real literary achievement. 

But among Mr. Davis’s men there are 
pleasanter characters to which to turn— 
gentlemen sans tache, in whose lives and 
deportment one finds nothing to forgive 
or condone. Where in the lighter fiction 
of the last ten years can one find a better 
Don Quixote, a better Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley—a figure which better embodies all 
the ideals, the courtesies, the lofty- 
minded passions which we like to ascribe 
to a more chivalrous age—than in Gen- 
eral Laguerre? Where has there been a 
nobler gentleman than the Wyndham 
Kid, whose father was the champion 
Regent Royal and whose mother was a 
black and tan of questionable morals, a 
vagrant of the streets of Montreal? 


IV. 


HIS WOMEN. 


There is a professional cynic who often 
discusses Mr. Davis’s books and the key- 
note of their success. According to him, 
the beginnings of the Davis stories are 
positive triumphs, because a composite 
of them all would run something as fol- 
lows: “Miss Van Knickerbocker was 
seriously annoyed. The unexpected de- 
parture of the butler was most inoppor- 
tune. The second man was obviously 
incompetent ; the illness of the chef and 
of the coachman had already compli- 
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cated her household arrangements, and 
the affair of the third footman and the 
fifth and sixth chambermaids,” etc., etc. 
Thereupon, argues the cynic in ques- 
tion, the readers in the rural districts 
straightway sit up and gasp delightedly. 
They feel that they are being introduced 
into the very best society. They know 
that they are getting “the real thing.” 
Now this is another more than half 
truth, for while of late years we have 
been introduced to a good many of Mr. 
Davis’s heroes who have not been de- 
pendent on the services of a “man,” we 
have yet to meet a Davis leading heroine 
without a maid and a brougham. The 
heroine may be seen, plainly dressed, 
doing settlement work somewhere on the 
East Side, but be sure that just round 
the corner there is waiting the proper 
sort of equipage, with the dapper little 
English groom in livery touching his 
hat. In a general way the impression 
that most of Mr. Davis’s women make 
upon one is the impression one gets from 
catching sight of a beautiful face in a 
passing carriage. They have great 
charm, but it is the charm of elusiveness 
and unattainability. They are the kind 
of women about whom a man wants to 
muse wistfully in his bachelor den, to 
idealise, to invest with a thousand at- 
tributes of heart and mind and soul—and 
then to go out to dinner. Socially, they 
are delightful, from an ornamental point 
of view; yet somehow you feel that if 
you were to meet them en voyage, to find 
a seat next to them at the Captain’s table 
in the saloon of an ocean liner, or at a 
Continental table d’hote, they would pro- 
pound to you long questions with parti- 
ciples in them, and in general overwhelm 
you with their superiority. Even the 
Davis heroes who are brave enough to 
woo them and win them seem in the mo- 
ment of triumph ill at ease. Even they 
do not quite understand. The lives of 
these heroines are all the same. They 
have their servants and their carriages 
and their homes on Fifth Avenue over- 
looking Central Park, and their fathers 
are sedate, quiet-spoken club-men with 
large interests in mines and railways. 
They have all travelled extensively, but 
always to the right places. They know 
London, where they always stay at the 











Carlton, and Paris, where they may 
choose between the Bristol and Ritz, and 
Switzerland, and Rome, and Vienna. 
Berlin, for instance, is not at all neces- 
sary. They have wintered at Shepherd’s 
Hotel in Cairo, and have cruised in pri- 
vate yachts about the Mediterranean, 
stopping here and there long enough to 
obtain a superficial knowledge of Algiers 
and Tunis and Palermo and Tangier. 
Paint in at hazard a face and figure from 
Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s sketch-book, 
and you have a portrait that will do for 
Miss Alice Langham, or Miss Helen 
Fiske, or Miss Edith Morris, or Helen 
Page, or Miss Catherwaight, or Miss 
Cuyler, or a dozen others. In contrast 
to this conventional type, however, there 
are several figures which stand out in 
sharp and refreshing relief. One is the 
Ellen in the story of The Other Woman, 
though we knew her but slightly; 
another is Beatrice Endicott of Captain 
Macklin; and again is Hope Langham of 
Soldiers of Fortune, who perhaps by 
very contrast with her elder sister re- 
mains in the mind as the most tangible, 
genuine and admirable of .all Mr. 
Davis’s heroines. 


V. 
HIS PATRIOTISM. 


There is a man who used regularly, 
in the stormy days of the spring of 1898, 
to jump to his feet in the theatre when 
the band struck up the National Anthem, 
yet who confesses that he can never 
really catch the Spirit of the Spanish 
American War, or at least that part of it 
which has to do with the operations of 
our land forces in Cuba, until he has 
taken up and re-read “The Fever Ship” 
and had played to him very slowly 
“There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight.” Now in a musical way “A Hot 
Time” was to a small war what “March- 
ing through Georgia” was to a very big 
one, and if anyone in fiction has given the 
thrill and feeling of the conflict in Cuba 
better than Mr. Davis has done in The 
Derelict and The Fever Ship the present 
writer does not know it. In itself, that 
is not saying a great deal, for the late war 
has been productive of very little literary 
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fruit, yet allusion to these tales serves to 
call attention to the great skill with which 
Mr. Davis has been for years sounding 
the note of national patriotism. Nor has 
this note needed the stimulus of a great 
general feeling or crisis to call it out. It 
is rather the patriotism born of the mem- 
ory of some unforgettable nostalgia. You 
find it perhaps at its best in The Exiles, 
and there is one passage to which refer- 
ence has frequently been made in THE 
BooKMAN, but which is reprinted here 
because there should be no paper on Mr. 
Davis without it. Near the end of the 
story Holcombe, the New York Assistant 
District Attorney, asks Meakin, the Po- 
lice Commissioner who had been indicted 
for blackmailing gambling houses, if he 
cannot do something for him at home. 


“T’'ll tell you what you can do for me, Hol- 
combe. Some night I wish you would go 
down to Fourteenth Street, some night this 
spring, when the boys are sitting out on the 
steps in front of the Hall, and just take a 
drink for me at Ed Lally’s; just for luck. 
That’s what I’d do. I don’t know nothing 
better than Fourteenth Street of a summer 
evening, with all the people crowding into 
Pastor’s on one side of the Hall and the 
Third Avenue L cars running on the other. 
That’s a gay sight, ain’t it now? With all 
the girls coming in and out of Theiss’s, and 
the sidewalks crowded. One of them warm 
nights when they have to have the windows 
open, and you can hear the music at Pastor’s 
and the audience clapping their hands. That’s 
great, isn’t it?” Well, he laughed and he 
shook his head, “I’ll be back there some day, 
won't I?” he said, wistfully, “and hear it for 
myself.” 


In a somewhat different way Mr. 
Davis used the same idea in bringing 
Soldiers of Fortune to an end. The ship 
bearing the principal personages of the 
story has left the harbour of Valencia 
and is lumbering along the northern 
coast of South America. Robert Clay 
and Hope Langham are on deck studying 
the stars that lie low upon the horizon 
line. * 

“Do you see that long line of lamps off our 
port bow?” asked Clay. Hope nodded. 

“Those are the electric lights along the 
ocean drive at Long Branch and up the 
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Rumson Road, and those two stars a little 
higher up are fixed to the mast-heads of the 
Scotland Lightship. And that mass of light 
that you think is the Milky Way is the glare 
of the New York street lamps thrown up 
against the sky.” 

“Are we so near as that?” said Hope, smil- 
ing. “And what lies over there?” she asked, 
pointing to the east. 

“Over there is the coast of Africa. Don’t 
you see the lighthouse on Cape Bon? If it 
wasn’t for Gibraltar being in the way, I could 
show you the harbour lights of Bizerta, and 
the terraces of Algiers shining like a café 
chantant in the night.” 

“Algiers,” sighed Hope, “where you were a 
soldier of Africa, and rode across the deserts. 
Will you take me there?” 

“There, of course, but to Gibraltar first, 
where we will drive along the Alameda by 
moonlight. I drove there once coming home 
from a mess dinner with the Colonel. The 
drive lies between broad white balustrades, 
and the moon shone down on us between the 
leaves of the Spanish bayonet. It was like an 
Italian garden. But he did not see it, and he 
would talk to me about the Watkins range 
finder on the lower ramparts, and he puffed on 
a huge cigar. I tried to imagine I was there 
on my honeymoon, but the end of his cigar 
would light up and I would see his white mus- 
tache and the glow of his red jacket, so I 
vowed I would go over that drive again with 
the proper person. And we won't talk of 
range finders, will we? 

“There to the North is Paris; your Paris, 
and my Paris, with London only eight hours 
away. If you look very closely you can see 
the thousands of hansom cab lamps flashing 
across the asphalt, and the open theatres, and 
the fairy lamps in the gardens back of the 
houses in Mayfair, where they are giving 
dances in your honour, in honour of the 
beautiful American bride, whom every one 
wants to meet. And you will wear the finest 
tiara we can get on Bond Street, but no one 
will look at it; they will only look at you. 
And I will feel very miserable and tease you 
to come home.” 

Once in The Exiles Holcombe and 
Lloyd Carroll, who has made rather a 
nasty mess of his life and stays in Tan- 
gier as a fugitive from New York jus- 
tice, stand together by the city ramparts 
and through wet eyes watch the flag 
break out from the stern of the American 
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man-of-war entering the bay. When, in 
Soldiers of Fortune, General Mendoza 
goes by night to Clay’s home near the 
mines and demands blackmail with the 
alternative of breaking the treaty 
between the Republic of Olancho and the 
Valencia Mining Company, Clay says: 
“Try to break that concession; try it. 
It was made by one Government to a 
body of honest decent business men, with 
a Government of their own back of them, 
and if you interfere with our conceded 
rights to work those mines, I’ll have a 
man-of-war down here with white paint 
on her hull and she’ll blow you and your 
little republic back up there into the 
mountains.” “A man-of-war with white 
paint on her hull.” In that lies the ef- 
fect. In The King’s Jackal there is a 
fine touch in the manner in which Archie 
Gordon endeavours to console the dis- 
credited Louis. He finds an analogy to 
the King’s fallen fortunes in the fact 
that “in my country there are just as 
good men out of office as in.” Again, 
referring to the crown which has been 
entrusted to him by Prince Kalonay, he 
says: “There are very few of these left, 
your Majesty, and the number is grow- 
ing less day by day. In my country we 
don’t have any at all. And I should 
think that those who had them would 
want to take care of them and keep them 
brushed up and looking clean.” Again, 
when the enterprise was threatened by 
a danger only a week off and others are 
dismayed and hesitating, he reassures 
them. “In my country seven battles 
were once fought in seven days.” 


VI. 


HIS HUMOUR. 


lt is not necessary to say much about 
Mr. Davis’s humour, because it has never 


been seriously questioned. Wherever 
there has been need of it it has sparkled 
through every one of his tales from 
Gallegher and the Van Bibber stories 
down to Ranson’s Folly, In the Fog, and 
The Bur Sinister. Perhaps as perfect an 
example of it as any is to be found in 
the story of The Reporter Who Made 
Himself King.” 
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Jn this tale a young man who at the 
early age of twenty-three has acquired 
all the journalistic experience and knowl- 
edge possible—a condition of affairs 
which despite Mr. Davis we insist on 
deeming somewhat extraordinary—finds 
himself, through peculiar circumstances, 
ihe American consul to Opeki, an island 
in the Pacific, of which the only other 
white residents were a young man from 
New Haven, Connecticut, who acted as 
the 'ocal operator of a moribund cable 
company, and two runaway British sail- 
ors. A German warship takes posses- 
sion of the island, fires on the American 
flag, and in the little touches by which 
he contrasts the situation as it really is 
and as through exaggeration it is made 
to appear in the United States and 
Europe in the light of an international 
episode, Mr. Davis reaches humour 
of a high order. The cablegram of in- 
quiry from the San Francisco corres- 
pondent of the London Times is a little 
gem. At the end of The King’s Jackal, 
Louis, after the exposure of his treason 
and trickery, is sitting in the dim dusk 
in his private suite in the hotel at Tan- 
gier, deserted by all save his two hench- 
men and the American, Gordon, to whose 
care the Regent, Kalonay, has entrusted 
the royal crown. But the burden is one 
to which he has not been accustomed, and 
Gordon is visibly embarrassed. He says 
as much to the unresponsive King, sug- 
gests that there should be a royal cushion 
to go with it, and finally asks directly: 
“How do you usually carry it?” “On 
my head,” snaps His Majesty; and even 
Gordon sees the humour of the reply. 


Vil. 
HIS WORLD. 


Just as his impressions of men and wo- 
men are in the main coup d’eil impres- 
sions, so the various parts of the world, 
civilised and uncivilised. which Mr. 
Davis puts in his books, are treated 
frankly from the point of view of the 


observant stranger. When he has come 
to know a city or a landscape too well, 
when it no longer offers him some new 
surprise, he passes on. He wrote best 
of New York when it was fresh to him; 
when he could walk through a side street 
and muse whimsically upon the possi- 
bility of a mysterious letter apprising 
him of the maturing of some strange 
crime, fluttering down from a curtained 
window. When a greater familiarity took 
from him the delights of this sort of 
make believe, he sought out other lands. 
To-day he is no more a novelist of New 
York, than he is a novelist of London, 
or Paris, or Vienna, or Tangier, or Rio 
Janeiro; the hero of a new story will 
unquestionably be an American, but we 
are just as likely to meet him in St. 
James’s Park, or seated at the corner 
table of the Cafe de la Paix, or in the 
Hotel Continental at Tangier, as in the 
Knickerbocker Club or Delmonicos. 
And in his descriptions of scenes and 
places he has the faculty of telling you 
the most elementary things with a grav- 
ity and naiveté which is at once astound- 
ing and delightful. There is something 
confidential in- the manner in which he 
imparts the information that God Save 
the King is the British national anthem, 
or that Washington was our first presi- 
dent, or that Paris is the capital of 
France and has been called /a ville lum- 
tere. In a writer of less talent this 
would exasperate; with him it never 
does for we accept it as only an indica- 
tion of a genuine freshness and zest. 
Nine or ten years ago there was a say- 
ing to the effect that Mr. Davis’s ignor- 
ance must have been acquired, since no 
one could possibly have been born with 
quite so large a stock of it. Today this 
epigram has lost completely both point 
and sting; and yet this broader knowl- 
edge has brought with it no diminution 
of originality. His place among contem- 
porary American story tellers is secure 
and of him may be said as can be said of 
no other of his day and generation, that 
he has never published a dull line. 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
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BY RICHARD V. OULAHAN 


Ss memaclub without a home is 
asomething of a novelty, 
“Wefabut the Gridiron Club of 
A ued | Washington is novel in 
saeeemany respects. Primar- 
fily an organization for 
muiaamtaeethe purpose of giving 
dinners, its membership is bound by 
closer ties than those which might be 
expected to come from mere occasional 
gatherings around the mahogany, and 
there is a strong club spirit that would 
suggest daily and nightly association. 
Yet in the twenty-one years of its exist- 
ence the Gridiron Club has never had 
permanent quarters, or felt the need of 
them. 

A captious critic might contend that 
a dining club with no pretensions to in- 
terest in letters or to bring together in 
its membership men of the world of lit- 
erature, could hardly claim a place in 
“Literary Clubland.” But granting that 
the pretensions are lacking, the fact re- 
mains that those who call themselves 
Gridironers earn their living by writing, 
and while their work is confined mainly 
to chronicling daily events of import- 
ance to the nation and the world, many 
among them have furnished less ephem- 
eral productions in the form of lasting 
works dealing mainly with history, bio- 
graphy, travel, economics, and anecdotal 
narrative. A few have taken a try at 
fiction, and others at poetry, song-writ- 
ing and musical composition. Their very 








means of earning their daily bread car- 
ries with it the ability and the desire to 
write, and not a few have followed nat- 
ural inclination in branching off into 
the wider field of literary effort than is 
afforded by furnishing news and views 
to the daily press. 

The Gridiron Club is composed of 
Washington newspaper correspondents 
with a limit placed on membership that 
permits the admission of only about one- 
quarter of those who compose that body 
of journalists known by the generic 
name of “The Press Gallery.” Strange- 
ly enough, viewed from its present-day 
popularity with public men, the club had 
its inception in a breach between the 
Congress and the press gallery which 
drew the correspondents into that closer 
association that naturally arises from in- 
terest in a common cause. Thirty odd 
years ago, Newspaper Row in Wash- 
ington, then a physical reality, but now 
almost a mere name although a name 
that is cherished by the oldtimers and 
the newcomers and used by them as de- 
scriptive of that portion of the Capitol 
where most of the penworkers have their 
quarters, was visited frequently during 
the sessions of Congress by men of na- 
tional reputation who found it to their 
advantage to keep in touch with those 
employed to tell about the doings and the 
sayings of the nation’s representatives. 
Sumner, Trumbull, Blaine, Conkling, 
Ben Wade, Colfax, Henry Wilson, and 
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many lesser lights did not hesitate to 
feel the public pulse or endeavour to in- 
fluence opinion among the people by per- 
sonal disclosures or hints to the corre- 
spondents. Then came the arrest, by or- 
der of the Senate, of two members of the 
Press Gallery for publishing a treaty 
from which the seal of confidence had 
not been removed. The Senate insisted 
that it had a right to punish the offend- 
ing newspapermen; the Gallery insisted 
that the Senate was exceeding its author- 
ity. Criticisms of the Upper House and 
those who composed it appeared in the 
newspapers. What was regarded as an 
attempt to restrict the liberty of the press 
was severely condemned. The Senate 


gave way to the clamour that went up 
and released the men whose “scoop” had 


caused the row. But while the battle 
was on, statesmen held aloof from News- 
paper Row, and when the smoke had 
cleared away, few of them resumed their 
former habit of visiting the correspond- 
ents. 


ORGANISING THE GRIDIRON 


Then came other differences. The 
press had become more fearless and from 
Washington went forth stories of what 
nowadays we have learned to call 


“graft.” Congress responded with in- 
vestigations involving the press and the 
press hammered away harder than ever. 
This state of things continued more than 
a decade, with occasional truces. Dur- 
ing all that time there had been much 
discussion among the older members of 
the Gallery over what they regarded as 
a regrettable condition of affairs. They 
felt that there should be a mutual confi- 
dence between public men and those of 
the Fourth Estate. The then-prevailing 
state of things was particularly distaste- 
ful to two of the leading correspondents, 
Major John M. Carson and the late Gen- 
eral Henry V. Boynton, both veterans 
of the Civil War, and out of their fre- 
quent conversations on the subject was 
evolved the idea of bringing about a 
union between the more prominent and 
influential correspondents which would 
attract the attention of statesmen to the 
character and the standing of the Press 
Gallery. Although desiring to confine 
the membership of the proposed organi- 
sation to active newspapermen, Maj. 
Carson and Gen. Boynton felt that the 
mere fact of a place in the journalistic 
profession should not be deemed the sole 
qualification for admission. Personal 
and professional integrity should be tak- 
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en into consideration, they held. They 
found difficulties, however. Most of 
their fellow-correspondents who were 
invited to join with them in the desired 
association showed little interest. But 
the idea ultimately gained converts, and 
in January, 1885, at a dinner given by a 
public official to some representatives of 
newspapers, Maj. Carson saw his op- 
portunity, and his proposal that a club 
should be formed of correspondents for 
the purpose of giving a dinner once a 
month, met with instant favor. A com- 
mittee was appointed then and there, and 
at a subsequent meeting to which a lim- 
ited number of newspapermen invited, a 
club was formed. 

They called it first “The Terrapin 
Club,” but before a fortnight had passed 
this had been changed to the present 
name at Maj. Carson’s suggestion. The 
first president was Ben. Perley Poore, 
then the best-known Washington cor- 
respondent, who served a year. During 
that first twelve months of the club’s 
existence its members had learned much 
and they were quick to make improve- 


ments. Following the practices of some 
older dining clubs they had devoted their 
efforts at dinners to making life miser- 
able for their guests by frequent inter- 
ruptions. This was abandoned by gen- 
eral consent, and the club found also 
that it would be well to taboo the rather 
broad stories which were supposed to be 
a necessary part of after-dinner speeches 
in those days. A rule was adopted that 
ladies were always present—and at the 
outest of every gathering of the Grid- 
ironers the guests are notified that this 
rule is in force. 


THE CLUB AND MGR. SATOLLI 


The club began to attract the atten- 
tion of public men. Gradually, the orig- 
inal idea of its promoters of bringing 
together the press and the nation’s rep- 
resentatives into better relations was ac- 
complished. From a bare dozen guests 
at each of its first four meetings, the list 
of those who came began to grow. For 
the speeches of the usual kind that fur- 
nished the entertainment in the early 
days the club substituted clever skits, 
take-offs on eventsofcurrent importance, 
that never failed to afford amusement 
and, at times, instruction to those at 
whom they were aimed. The Washing- 
ton newspapers found the club’s din- 
ners worthy of notice, and with each suc- 
ceeding function their accounts were 
given more space. Today a Gridiron 
dinner is regarded as a news event not 
only by the press of the National Capital 
but by journals all over the country, 
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some of which devote several 
columns to description of the 
sketches performed by the mem- 
bers, omitting only the speeches 
of the guests. In a newspaper 
account of one of the early din- 
ners appeared a verbatim re- 
port of a speech delivered by 
Chauncey M. Depew, and this 
served to call the club’s atten- 
tion to the desire that had been 
in mind since the inception of 
the organisation to furnish a 
guarantee that public men 
might speak freely at these 
Gridiron affairs with the knowl- 
edge that their remarks would 
not appear in print. After that 
the club decided “to exclude re- 
porters in their professional capacity,” 
and at every Gridiron dinner the 
presiding officer is obliged to inform 
the guests that “reporters are never 
present” which is always coupled with 
the previously adopted rule that “ladies 
always present.” Only one since 
that time has this steadfast doc- 
trine been violated, and then through 
ignorance of its existence. Mgr. Satolli, 


now a Cardinal, the first legate of the 


Vatican to the United States, was the 
unconscious offender. He had taken ad- 
vantage of an invitation to a Gridiron 
dinner to deliver a serious address of 
much importance, explaining for the 
first time the Pope’s reason for sending 
him to Washington, about which there 
had been’ considerable speculation. 
When the Gridironers read in the news- 
papers of the morning following the din- 
ner a verbatim report of the Papal rep- 
resentative’s speech, they were horrified 
and instituted an inquiry, which result- 
ed in the disclosure that Mgr. Satolli, 
realising the great public interest in 


the announcement he was to make, and 
entirely unaware of the club’s rule, had 
furnished copies of his remarks in ad- 
vance to newspapers. 


EVERYBODY WORKS BUT FAIRBANKS. 


The evolution of the Gridiron Club 
from a mere informal dining organisa- 
tion to its present position as a notable 
body of entertainers has been entirely 
normal. Each dinner taught something 
that resulted in improvement. If the 
club has any serious purpose outside of 
its original desire to bring public men 
and journalists into a better personal 
understanding, it lies in its effort to 
point out to the great ones of the nation, 
by burlesques upon questions of state, 
the inconsistencies and foibles of 
these same great ones. More than one 
man high in the councils of the govern- 
ment has acknowledged that the club 
teaches as well as amuses. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the Grid- 
ironers hold their guests up to ridicule 
and give them no chance to respond ip 
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kind. On the contrary, the fun-making 
is entirely good-natured and all those at 
whom it is aimed are offered the oppor- 
tunity of getting back at the hosts with 
full measure. The practice in the early 
days of the organization of interrupting 
speakers with disconcerting comments 
was quickly abandoned, and no guest, 
however much of a bore he may prove to 
be, finds himself subjected to any sort 
of embarrassment while addressing the 
club. It is now customary to introduce 
each speaker through a recitation or a 
song, or some carefully rehearsed sketch, 
and the club’s entertainers have become 
so proficient in this that the person thus 
warned cannot fail to be flattered and 
pleased. At a recent dinner the Vice- 
President of the United States was noti- 
fied that he was expected to make a few 
remarks, by the singing of a song, “Ev- 
erybody Works but Fairbanks,” a bit of 
good-natured satire upon the rather in- 
conspicuous attitude which the presiding 
officer of the Senate occupies in that 
body, while at the principal celebration 
of the club this year, the President was 
brought to his feet by the words of a 
parody, exceedingly complimentary and 
respectful, although amusing, with a fine 
waltz-time refrain beginning, “Mister 
Roosevelt, Mister Roosevelt.” 


THE PRELIMINARY PRACTICE. 


To the Gridiron Club belongs mainly 
the credit of making large public dinners 
really enjoyable occasions. It has revo- 
lutionised the practice of not starting the 
speech-making until the coffee and the 
cigars. The Gridironers soon found that 
to withhold the expected entertainment 
of their guests until the very lastbrought 
danger of failure, and it has sought con- 
sistently to have the frolic commence 


with the oysters or the soup. No laugh- 
ter-inspiring act is attempted until it has 
been passed upon by a committee, and 
many suggestions fail to survive the 
critical inspection to which they are sub- 
jected. It is no easy work, this prepar- 
ation of a programme for a club dinner. 
For weeks before the date for their ap- 
pearance in public, those cast for parts 
are busily engaged in rehearsing. Most 
of this preliminary practice is done af- 
ter the day’s work is over, and to the ac- 
tive newspaperman that means a time 
when most people are in bed. The club 
discovered after several years of experi- 
ence that impromptu sketches and 
speeches on the part of its members were 
not always successful, and nowadays the 
preliminaries are gone over thoroughly 
and earnestly. There are few orators 
among these Washington correspon- 
dents, and none of them claims any abili- 
ty as an actor—openly, at least—but 
twenty-one years of effort have taught 
them confidence and given them aknowl- 
edge of what is likely to be pleasing and 
what is not. 


THE ORIGINAL ROOSEVELT MAN. 


The expansion policy of the United 
States as a result of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war has been a fruitful source of 
suggestion for the club’s entertainers. 
Cuba, Hawaii, the Philippines, each 
came in for a large share of notice at 
dinners, and more recently the troubles 
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of the administration over the construc- 
tion of the Panama canal have been 
brought forward prominently in the pro- 
grammes. At the January dinner after 
the election of President Roosevelt to 
his present term, the club performed an 
elaborate skit in the installation of its 
new presiding officer, intended as a bur- 
lesque of the coming national inaugura- 
tion celebration. Mr. Roosevelt, a fre- 
quent guest at the Gridiron table, was 
present on that occasion, and enjoyed 
the performance immensely. The Rough 
Riders ‘formed the President’s escort 
and the inaugural ceremony was per- 
formed with due solemnity. It was at 
the same dinner that members of the 
club vied with one another in contending 
for the honour of being the original 
Roosevelt man, but the claims of all 
were rejected by the presiding officer 
who asserted that the genuine article had 
not been named. “Allow me, therefore,” 
he said, “to present to you the only orig- 
inal Roosevelt man,” and he indicated 
the President of the United States, who 
sat beside him, and as the President rose, 
the Gridironers and their guests rose al- 
so, and cheered and cheered. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s greeting was no less enthusiastic at 
the last dinner he attended, but he de- 
clined to be regarded as the guest of 
honour, and maintained that that dis- 
tinction belonged to Mark Twain, who 
was present and made a humourous 
speech, which was punctuated through- 
out by roars of laughter. 


THE PROSPERITY PIE. 


In the Gridiron dinners attended by 
him since he became President, Mr. 
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Roosevelt has shown his thorough en- 
joyment of every skit which contained 
satires on the doings of his strenuous 
administration. He and his cabinet have 
had their acts and actions repeated in 
entirely new form for the benefit of 
themselves and scores of lesser lights 
entertained by the club. At one dinner 
there was a representation of what a cab- 
inet meeting is supposed to be, partici- 
pated in by foot-ball players, hunters of 
wild beasts, Rough Riders, and others of 
that strenuous life which the President 
has advocated. Benjamin Harrison was 
the first chief executive who attended 
a Gridiron celebration, and Mr. McKin- 
ley, who had been a guest of the club 
when he had been a member from Ohio, 
also accepted invitations from it after he 
entered the White House. _ Mr. Mc- 
Kinley on one occasion saw himself de- 
picted as Napoleon, and the member of 
the club who assumed the role demanded 
the immediate production of Prosperity, 
which was forthcoming in the shape of a 
pie twelve feet in circumference. Napo- 
leon turned the pie over to Senator Mar- 
cus A. Hanna with a request that the lat- 
ter distribute it, but before the senator 
could comply a shouting mob of sup- 
posed Ohioans rushed in carrying ban- 
ners inscribed with such legends as 
“Prosperity’s Phalanx,” and “Hanna 
Howlers,” and cutting the juicy pastry 
into sections, ran away with every mor- 
sel of it. Mr. McKinley saw also the 
Dingley Tariff Bill carried, unsoiled and 
intact, from the House to the Senate; 
then heard a crash as if a ton of glass 
were being broken into fragments, and 
witnessed a bedraggled Gridironer rush 
madly back toward the House holding 
in his arms the torn and frayed remnants 
of the administration’s favorite measure. 
This pointed suggestion of the mannerin 
which the Senate had changed the Tariff 
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bill passed by the House, appealed in- 
stantly to the club’s guests. It is such 
“fillers-in,” each telling in a humorous 
way some story of current national im- 
portance, that have never failed to add 
to the success of the Gridiron dinners. 


THE FALSE GRAND VIZIER 


Many of the acts performed by club 
members have been elaborate, but the 
present tendency is to make them short 
and very much to the point. Usually the 
dinners are enlivened by what may be 
called “sidelights,” so well carried out 
that even veterans of these unique feasts, 
ever on the alert for surprises, have been 
completely fooled. Oneofthebest of these 
was performed at the January dinner 
in 1904. The newspapers had announc- 
ed on the day of the dinner that the 
Grand Vizier of Persia had arrived in 
Washington. It was with no hesitation, 
therefore, that the guests at the Gridiron 
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function that night, accepted the state- 
ment that a dark visaged man in flowing 
garments who reached the dining hall 
after things had been under way for an 
hour or so, and was assigned to a seat 
of prominence, was the Persian function- 
ary. Several distinguished guests asked 
to be presented, and were flattered to 
learn in extremely broken English that 
the Grand Vizier had heard of them in 
his far-off native land. When the Shah’s 
representative was introduced he drew 
from the folds of his gown a long roll of 
manuscript and read and read until the 
patience of his hearers, none of whom 
understood what was being said by the 
orator, was exhausted. It was not until 
the dinner was over that the disclosure 
was made that the Grand Vizier had 
been impersonated by one of the most 
dignified members of the club, the biog- 
rapher and close friend of President 
Roosevelt, and now the holder of an im- 
portant Federal office. 
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Gea EACE negotiations be- 
Mtween the United States 
Fand Spain were conduct- 
zed and concluded in Par- 
dis by representatives of 
Bthe two nations.* From 
October Ist until early in 
December, the sessions continued, at first 
harmoniously, but later with so great a 
divergence of opinion as to threaten an 
end of discussion, and a renewal of the 
war.t The abandonment of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico was, of course, expected and 
was granted by the Spanish envoys, as 
was also the cession to the United States 
of the island of Guam, one of the Lad- 
rones group, over which the American 
flag had been raised by the Charleston 
on its voyage to Manila.t But there 
were two questions over which the con- 
troversy was long and bitter. Spain 
wished the United States, in taking Cuba, 
to assume the whole or part of the Cuban 
debt. The American plenipotentiaries 
absolutely refused to agree to any such 
arrangement. This debt had been in- 
curred by Spain in her efforts to crush 
the Cubans in their revolt against oppres- 
sion, a revolt which Americans justified 


*The American plenipotentiaries were Judge 
William R. Day, Senator Cushman K. Davis, 
Senator William P. Frye, Senator George 
Gray and Mr. Whitelaw Reid. The head of 
the Spanish envoys was Sefior Don Eugenio 
Montero Rios, President of the Spanish 
Senate. 

+Senator Frye cabled to Assistant Secretary, 
of State Adee: “It seems to me that the most 
undesirable happening would be our return 
without a treaty of peace Yet that is probable 
in my opinion.” (November 2, 1808.) 

tWhen the Charleston entered the harbour 
of Guam on June 2tst, and began shelling the 
Spanish fort, the local officials had not yet 
heard of the declaration oft war,- but supposed 
the guns to be fired as a salute. See corres- 
pondence of the New York Sun, August 
8, 1898. 


OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


and applauded, and which had at last 
compelled the United States to intervene 
in Cuba. Spain must, therefore, still 
bear the burden which her own unwis- 
dom had imposed upon her; and to this 
her envoys in the end reluctantly agreed. 

But the crucial question was that 
which related to the Philippines. Were 
these islands to be handed back to Spain 
in their integrity? Would the United 
States retain, perhaps, a single island as 
a naval station? Or, finally, would the 
whole archipelago pass into the posses- 
sion of that Western Power whose flag 
already floated proudly over the con- 
quered city of Manila, where lay its 
victorious ships of war, and about which 
was encamped its triumphant soldiery? 
Spain’s representatives at Paris were 
intensely earnest in their plea that the 
Islands should be restored to the sove- 
reignty of their King. The war, they 
urged, was begun because of Cuba. The 
surrender of Cuba therefore ought logic- 
ally to satisfy the demands of the United 
States. Hostilities in the Philippines 
had been merely an incident of the war; 
and to exact from Spain the surrender of 
even a portion of the archipelago would 
be at once unreasonable and oppressive. 
Such was the Spanish view. In the 
United States, public opinion exhibited 
a gradual and very interesting change 
which was reflected in the policy of the 
Government and therefore in the atti- 
tude of the American negotiators at 
Paris. During the period of actual war- 
fare, there had been no purpose among 
Americans of permanently acquiring 
Asiatic territory. Such a thing was 
opposed to all the national traditions and 
to the national habits of thought. Few 
persons knew or cared anything about 
those distant islands. But when the 
question was presented sharply to the 
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popular intelligence, it crystallised itself 
into the problem of accepting one of 
several definite lines of policy. If the 
American forces were to be withdrawn, 
this action would not in reality restore 
the status quo ante. It would not re- 
establish Spain’s authority. That au- 
thority had been irretrievably lost. The 
destruction of Spanish prestige and the 
weakening of Spain’s resources by the 
war, had given to the Filipino insurrec- 
tion such an impetus as made it clear that 
Spain could never reconquer even the 
precarious hold upon the Islands which 
she had possessed before the battle of 
Manila. Her envoys at Paris tacitly ad- 
mitted this when they asked the United 
States not only to recognise Spain’s 
sovereignty but to restore it by the use of 
military force.* Hence, the mere with- 
drawal of the American army from Ma- 
nila could lead only to a bloody and pro- 
tracted civil war, of which outcome 
would probably be the cession of the 
Philippines by Spain to one of the great 
Powerst—perhaps and very probably to 
Germany. With what favour the Amer- 
ican people would view such an out- 
come of the affair, it is unnecessary to 
explain. The insolence of von Diede- 
rich at Manila was only just becoming 
known in the United States; and the 
popular resentment which it excited for- 
bade any line of action whatever from 
which Germany might reap advantage. 
To take a single island and restore the 
rest to Spain, { was open to the same ob- 
jection, still more forcibly presented ; for 
then there would be created a far distant 
American possession, partly surrounded 
and continuously menaced by a hostile 
neighbour. 


*Despatch of October 1 1808, from Judge 
Day in Paris to President McKinley. 

tEarly in November, rumours were current 
in Europe to the effect that Spain was to sell 
the Philippines to France. Spanish securities 
rose in the market on the strength of this re- 
port. As a matter of fact, while the negotia- 
tions in Paris were proceeding, Spain did sell 
to Germany, the three Pacific groups—the 
Carolines, the Pelews, and the Ladrones, ex- 
cept Guam. 

tThis had at one time been considered, and 
President McKinley had directed Admiral 
Dewey to select one of the islands for perma- 
nent occupation. The Admiral selected the 
island of Luzon. 


But why not give the Islands over to 
Aguinaldo and let him rule them as a 
Philippine Republic? This course would 
have exactly paralleled what the United 
States proposed to do in Cuba. If Cuba 
were for the Cubans, why not the Philip- 
pines for the Filipinos? Such a solution 
was not regarded as necessarily impos- 
sible ; but President McKinley and his ad- 
visers were not yet convinced that Aguin- 
aldo could be trusted to maintain a form 
of government under which the lives and 
property of foreigners would be safe- 
guarded. Too little was known of the 
Philippines and of the Filipinos to war- 
rant the unqualified committal to them of 
so great a trust. Aguinaldo himself had 
already impressed the Americans at Man- 
ila most unfavourably. He had drawn his 
followers off into separate cantonments, 
and was maintaining an attitude of sullen 
unfriendliness toward the American offi- 
cials. His followers made no secret of 
their intention to kill every Spaniard 
whom they should capture. It would, in- 
deed, be taking a serious responsibility to 
surrender the control of civilised towns 
and cities to men of mixed breeds, whom 
Admiral Dewey characterised as “pas- 
sionate semi-savages.” 

Hence, as the weeks wore on, the duty 
of the President became every day more 
clear to him. The ultimate disposal of 
the Philippines was still an open ques- 
tion; but the determination of that ques- 
tion must lie with the United States, and 
must be reached in accordance with the 
dictates both of political wisdom and of 
humanity. The demand was therefore 
made that Spain cede the Islands unre- 
servedly to the United States, which 
would in turn and by way of a solatium, 
pay into the Spanish Treasury a sum of 
money to be agreed upon. The Spanish 
envoys in Paris were moved to strong 
emotion by this demand.* With passion- 
ate Castilian eloquence they argued 
against the right of the United States to 
ask this of them. With their plea, all 
Europe sympathised. Here was seen the 
passing of an old and gallant nation, a 
kingdom which had once ruled half the 


*See the long cable despatch to the Secre- 
tary of State from Mr. John Bassett Moore 
dated at Paris, November 18th, 1808, and 
summarising the Spanish argument. 
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world, and whose chivalry had been the 
pride of Christendom, but which was 
now suing hopelessly for grace at the 
hands of a raw republic of the New 
World. Even Americans could feel the 
pathos of that moment. Yet Spain had 
no choice except submission. She could 
not continue fighting even if she would. 
Her treasury was bankrupt, her armies 
beaten, her ships destroyed. Not one of 
the European Powers that wished her 
well dared go beyond mere words to 
show its friendship. And so with un- 
speakable bitterness of heart, but with 
that grave dignity which the Spaniard 
has inherited from the Moor, the envoys 
of Queen Cristina accepted the inevit- 
able. On December roth, the Treaty of 
Paris was signed, and the United States 
became the possessor of Cuba, of Puerto 
Rico, of Guam, and of the Philippine 
Islands. In return for the cession of the 
Philippines, Spain was to receive the sum 
of $20,000,000.* 

The islands conquered from Spain 
were not the only new possessions ac- 
quired by the United States at this time. 
After the battle of Manila, the little Re- 
public of Hawaii had openly violated 
international law in order to show its 
friendliness to the American cause. 
American ships of war were allowed to 
take on coal at Honolulu and in fact, to 
make of that port a naval base.~ The 
new importance of Hawaii from a stra- 
tegic point of view became so obvious 
that a strong sentiment for annexation 
was created in the United States. The 
Hawaiian Congress invited a union 
of two countries, and this was actually 
effected on President McKinley’s recom- 
mendation by joint resolution of both 
Houses.f A later act of Congress 
(April 30, 1900), made Hawaii a 
fully organized Territory of the United 
States and its citizens were declaredtobe 
American citizens. To the new Terri- 
tory were extended the general provi- 


*The payment of this sum made the cost to 
the United States of the war with Spain ag- 
gregate about $300,000,000. The actual ex- 
penditures of Spain were estimated at a some- 
what larger amount. 

+The joint resolutions known as the New- 
lands Resolutions, passed the House (June 
1sth) by a vote of 209 to 91, and the Senate 
(July 6th), by a vote of 42 to 21. 


sions of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. The first Governor of 
Hawaii was Mr. S. B. Dole, who had 
been President ever since the overthrow 
of Queen Liliuokalani in 1892.* 

The American people regarded the 
immense expansion of their national re- 
sponsibilities resulting from the war with 
Spain with a certain proud self-confi- 
dence that was characteristic of their 
robust optimism. While many may have 
shared the thought of President McKin- 
ley that these new obligations were to be 
assumed as a solemn duty which circum- 
stances and considerations of humanity 
had forced upon the United States, it 
is likely that Americans as a whole took 
no such philosophic view. The bril- 
liancy of their achievements in the war 
had quickened their imagination, and 
greatly broadened out their aspirations 
and ambitions. To rule distant lands, 
to hold colonies and dependencies, to 
have their country figure largely on the 
vast stage of international affairs, ap- 
pealed to their national love of bigness. 
When foreign writers and some native 
pessimists declared the United States in- 
competent to administer distant posses- 
sions, this only piqued the pride of 
most Americans, and made them eager 
to accept the challenge. It was really 
the instinct for national growth, the am- 
bition for new achievement, which now, 
like a flame, was fanned by the spirit of 
successful conquest. Nor was the phe- 
nomenon a new one. It was as old as 
the American colonies themselves. As 
the sturdy pioneers had hewn their way 
through the forests, and subdued the 
Indians; as their descendants had cross- 
ed the mountains and then traversed 
the great Western plains; as _ they 
had secured the Louisiana Territory 
from France, and wrested an empire on 
the Pacific from Mexico, so now in an 
even more magnificent westward sweep, 
they passed beyond the limits of the en- 
circling ocean, and set their standard in 


*See Willoughby, Territories and Depend- 
encies of the United States, pp. 60-70 (New 
York, 1905). 

tEven the London Spectator, though friend- 
ly to the United States, remarked after the 
battle of Manila Bay, in speaking of the Phil- 
ippines, “Of course, the Americans can not 
keep them.” 
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the islands of the sea. It was inevitable, 
because it was in the blood of the race. 
Mr. Seward, many years before, had 
expressed a vital truth and uttered a 
boldly pregnant sentence when he said: 
“Popular passion for territorial ag- 
grandisement is irresistible. Prudence, 
justice, cowardice, may check it for a 
season; but it will gain strength by its 
subjugation. It behooves us to qualify 
ourselves for our mission. We must 
dare our destiny.”* 

And a foreign political philosopher, 
von Holst, observed with equal truth: 

“It is as easy to bid a ball that has 
flown from the mouth of a gun to stop 
in its flight and return on its path, as to 
terminate a successful war of conquest 
by a voluntary surrender of all conquests, 
because it has been found that the spoil 
will be a source of dissension at home.” + 

That the questions raised by the war 
would cause dissension was of course 
to be expected. While hostilities were 
actually in progress, factional strife had 
been hushed. Both Republicans and 
Democrats had strongly favoured inter- 
vention in Cuba, and the initial war mea- 
sures had received the unanimous ap- 
proval of Congress.{ Mr. Bryan him- 
self had accepted the colonelcy of a Ne- 
braska regiment, which remained in 
camp until peace was thoroughly assured. 
But no sooner had the Treaty of Paris 
been laid before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion (January 4, 1899), than the lines of 
cleavage between the two great parties 
became again apparent. The Democrat- 
ic leader, Senator Gorman, opposed the 
treaty because it practically annexed the 
Philippines to the United States. In this 
opposition he was followed by nearly all 
his party associates, and by two eminent 
Republican Senators,—Mr. Hoar of Mas- 
sachusetts and Mr. Hale of Maine. The 
Philippine clauses of the treaty were 
highly obnoxious to a small but very 
active body of citizens in New England 
who became known as “Anti-Imperial- 
ists,” or in contemporaneous political 

*Seward, Works, edited by G. E. Baker, 
iii. p. 409 (New York, 1890). 

#Von Holst, Constitutional History of the 
United States, iii p. 304 (Chicago, 1876-92). 

tSee Tue Bookman for January, pp. 484- 
490. 
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slang, as “Antis.” An association calling 
itself the Anti-Imperialist League was 
formed in Boston, and it began an active 
propaganda directed against the establish- 
ment of a colonial system by the United 
States. The Anti-Imperialists urged that 
to acquire foreign possessions by con- 
quest and to hold them by force 
in the position of colonial dependen- 
cies was unconstitutional, a departure 
from the traditions of the American gov- 
ernment, and in itself criminal and 
unjust.* Senator Hoar would have had 
the President yield the control of the 
Islands to the government of Aguinaldo 
which, he declared, represented the will 
of the Filipinos. Many of the old-time 
abolitionists took the same view, and 
said that any other course would be op- 
pressive and tyrannical. 

But President McKinley, pending a 
final disposition of the question, had by 
proclamation on January 5, 1899, ordered 
General E. S. Otis, to extend the mili- 
tary rule of the United States over the 
whole of the Philippine Islands. The 
American army in the Far East was 
steadily augmented until it numbered 
nearly 50,000 men, and the War Depart- 
ment planned a still further increase. 
This action moved the Anti-Imperialists 
to bitter denunciation of the President as 
a military despot who was bent on crush- 
ing out the liberties of a free people. 
Americans then became divided into 
“Expansionists” (called by their adver- 
saries “Imperialists”), and “Anti-Ex- 
pansionists” or “Ant i-Imperialists.” 
For a time it seemed as though the 
Treaty of Paris might be rejected by the 
Senate ; for while the Republicans had a 
bare majority, a two-thirds vote was 
necessary for the ratification of a treaty. 
The discussion was prolonged and often 
animated. When the day arrived for the 
final vote (February 6th), the result still 
seemed more than doubtful. Sixty votes 
were needed for ratification, and only 58 
were surely pledged. Three o’clock was 
the hour that had been set; and at half- 
past two, the Administration still lacked 
one vote. ‘This was finally secured only 
after the hour of three had struck and 


*See a long and very ably written letter in 
the Nation for February 2, 1890, pp. 87-88. 
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while the roll was actually being called. 
The Expansionists had won.* 

The result was due in part to the atti- 
tude of Mr. Bryan, who had used his 
personal influence in urging the accep- 
tance of the treaty. Mr. Bryan very 
wisely held that peace with Spain should 
be formally and speedily assured; and 
that the United States might fitly assume 
the temporary control of the Philippines. 
He agreed with the Anti-Imperialists in 
believing that the Islands should ulti- 
matdy be independent, but only after 
the United States, as a guardian Power, 
should have effected the creation in them 
of a stable government. It was, how- 
ever, Aguinaldo himself who worked 
most effectively against an immediate 
recognition of Filipino independence. 
His oriental vanity had long before ob- 
scured his natural intelligence. He 
styled himself “Dictator of the Philip- 
pines,” and assumed the airs of an East- 
ern potentate, decorating his person with 
various insignia of rank, and decreeing 
to himself with childish delight a golden 
whistle as a badge of supreme authority. 
All this was unimportant though charac- 
teristic. But on January 2oth, the body 
which styled itself the Congress of the 
Filipino Republic, then in session at Ma- 
lolos, Aguinaldo’s “capital,” authorised 
him at his discretion to make war 
upon the American forces in the island 
of Luzon. On February 4th—two days 
before the Senate voted on the Treaty of 
Paris—Aguinaldo’s armed levies tried 
to “rush” the American lines under cover 
of darkness. The Filipinos were hurled 
back with heavy loss; yet they returned 
again and again to the attack, fighting 
until daybreak. By that time, General 
Otis had the situation well in hand, and 
ordered an advance which drove the 
Filipinos from the immediate vicinity of 
Manila. The news of this encounter 
very naturally hardened the hearts of the 
American people against abandoning the 
Philippines to a declared enemy ; and the 
ratification of the treaty was undoubtedly 


*Lodge, op. cit. p. 232. The final division 
was as follows:—For the treaty: Republicans, 
42; Democrats, 10; Populists, 3; Silver Sena- 
tors, 2. Against the treaty: Republicans, 2; 
Democrats, 24; Populists, 2; Silver Senators, 
1. These figures do not take account of Sena- 
tors who were paired. 


helped by Aguinaldo’s wanton act of vio- 
lence. Only the most extreme among 
the Anti-Imperialists applauded him as 
a hero and a patriot. Soon afterwards, 
the Filipino Congress ordered the assas- 
sination of all foreigners residing in Ma- 
nila, and an effort was made to burn the 
city. Both attempts were thwarted by 
the vigilance of the American comman- 
ders; though, with a certain poetic jus- 
tice, the plot to burn Manila did result 
in wiping out the purely Filipino sec- 
tion of that city. From this time there 
began a desultory and protracted war- 
fare, an account of which does not lie 
within the scope of the present narrative. 
Suffice it to say that the Filipinos, after 
successive and severe defeats in open 
battle, betook themselves to a species of 
jungle-fighting marked by treachery and 
at times by savage acts which often drove 
the American soldiers into harsh repri- 
sals. The reports of these were eagerly 
caught up in the United States and were 
grossly exaggerated by the opponents of 
“imperialism.” A commission ap- 
pointed by the President in January, 
1899, * to investigate conditions in the 
Philippines, made a report in November 
of the same year. + In essence it justified 
the course of the Administration, and 
made it plain that Aguinaldo’s following 
represented only a comparatively small 
part of the very heterogeneous popula- 
tion of the Philippines. 

It was the report of this Commission 
no less than the violence of Aguinaldo’s 
partisans which convinced President Mc- 
Kinley that the United States must, for 
some time at least, assume the full re- 
sponsibility of governing the Philippines. 
The first necessity was the restoration 
of order by military force. In his mes- 
sage of December 5, 1898, the President 
had asked Congress to increase the regu- 
lar army to 100,000 men. This request 
was met by an increase of the regu- 
lar establishment to 65,000 men, { with 
permission to enlist 35,000 volunteers 


*Its members were Dr. J. G. Schurman, Ad- 
miral Dewey, Professor Dean C. Worcester, 
Mr. Charles Denby, and General Otis. 

+The final report was rendered in December, 
1900. It is contained in four large volumes 
(Washington, 1900). 

tAt the outbreak of the war with Spain, the 
regular army kad numbered only 28,000 men. 
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for service until July 1st, 1901.* The 
army in the Philippines was therefore 
augemented to more than 60,000 troops, 
and all local authority was vested ulti- 
mately in the President, who exercised it 
through his military commanders. This, 
on the face of it, seemed to many the 
rankest kind of “imperialism,” and Mr. 
McKinley was denounced unsparingly as 
a despot who ruled over conquered mil- 
lions, through satraps and by the terror 
of his bayonets. Yet nothing could have 
been further from the truth. President 
McKinley’s own cast of mind and the 
character of his whole public life alike 
inclined him in all things to take the 
civilian’s point of view ; and it was really 
by an ingenious interpretation of his mili- 
tary prerogatives that he ultimately 
worked out a scheme for the non-military 
administration of the Philippines. 
Through his constitutional powers as 
Commander-in-Chief, he was for the 
present governing the conquered Islands 
by martial law. Technically his powers 
were military powers, and thus they 
merged in one person executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative functions. The Pres- 
ident’s purpose, however, as ultimately 
set forth in a very remarkable message 
to Congress,} provided for a separation 
of these functions and for their exercise 
by different individuals. “As it is well 
settled that the military power of the 
President may be exercised through 
civilagents * * * it was determined 
that the part of the military power which 
was legislative in its character should be 
exercised by civil agents proceeding in 
accordance with legislative forms; while 
the judicial power should be exercised 
by particular establishments and regu- 
lated by the enactments of legislative 
authority.”{ Under this plan the way 
was prepared for a gradual change from 
military to civil methods of administra- 
tion.§ The first definite step toward this 
end was the appointment of a second 
Commission (April 7, 1900) of five 
gentlemen headed by Judge W. H. Taft 
of Ohio, who were directed to develop in 


*Act of March 2, 1890. 
t+Annual message of December 3, 1900. 
tAnnual report of the Secretary of War, 


1900. 
§Willoughby, op. cit., pp. 171-223. 
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the Philippines a system which should 
give to the people of the Islands the 
largest measure of _ self-government 
which they were fitted to exercise. It 
may be said here by way of anticipation, 
that on July 4, 1901, civil government 
took in part the place of military rule, 
Judge Taft becoming Civil Governor, 
with a Council and a Supreme Court in 
which native Filipinos were represented. 
Just one year from that date (July 4, 
1902) the President by proclamation de- 
clared the Islands pacified and subject 
thereafter to the civil authorities alone. 
To subdue the insurrection had cost the 
United States nearly $170,000,000. 

The cession of Puerto Rico to the 
United States under the Treaty of Paris 
raised some interesting constitutional 
questions. For a few months following 
the close of the war, military government 
continued in that island. But in his an- 
nual message of December 3, 1899, 
President McKinley recommended the 
establishment of civil rule. What 
however, was the legal status of Puerto 
Rico? Was it an integral part of the 
United States? If so, then the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States 
must already be in force there and the in- 
habitants of Puerto Rico must be already 
citizens of the United States. This point 
was brought out sharply over the 
question of applying the Dingley Tariff 
Act to imports into the United States 
from Puerto Rico. The President him- 
self declared: “Our plain duty is to 
abolish all customs-tariffs between the 
United States and Puerto Rico.” But 
the representatives of the protected in- 
terests in Congress took alarm at this 
sentence. Especially did the agents of 
the Sugar Trust dislike it, since their 
masters dreaded competition from ‘the 
Puerto Rican sugar-growers. Congress 
debated the question at great length while 
considering the so-called Foraker Bill, 
providing a system of civil government 
for Puerto Rico. The Democrats crystal- 
lised their opinion in the much-quoted 
words, “The Constitution follows the 
flag.” But they and the few Republicans 
who agreed with them were outvoted; 
and the Foraker Bill, as enacted, treated 
Puerto Rico as being neither a State nor 
a Territory, but as a “possession” of the 
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United States acquired by the treaty- 
making power, and one which could be 
incorporated into the United States only 
by act of Congress.* Hence, for the time 
being, a tariff tax was laid upon goods 
imported from Puerto Rico. Thus the 
President was overruled; and the coun- 
try witnessed the anomalous spectacle of 
the supreme champion of protectionism 
pleading for free trade and being flouted 
by his own party, which was in this case 
plus royaliste que le roi. The Foraker 
Act? in its final form gave to Puerto 
Rico an appointive Governor, an Execu-- 
tive Council composed half of Americans 
and half of Puerto Ricans, but chosen 
by the President, and finally a House of 
Delegates elected wholly by the people 
of the Island. 

The relations of the United States with 
Cuba were, of course, different in essence 
from those with the other territories 
ceded by Spain. In the resolutions of 
Congress (April 19, 1898) which had 
declared that the people of Cuba were 
“and of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent,” the following explicit asser- 
tion had been made: 


“The United States hereby disclaimsany dis- 
position or intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over said Island, ex- 
cept for the pacification thereof, and asserts 
its determination when that is accomplished 
to leave the government and control of the 
Island to its people.” 


In the face of this unqualified and 
spontaneous pledge, it was clear that the 
United States was bound by every possi- 
ble obligation of honour to give over to 
the Cuban people the full and free con- 
trol of their own political destinies. 
Nevertheless, there were not a few 
Americans who made light of this sol- 
emn pledge. The nation had experienced, 
in fact, a certain revulsion of feeling as to 
the Cubans, who not long before had 
been extravagantly lauded aé patriots 
and heroes. Close contact with them 

*This theory was sustained by a decision of 
the Supreme Court rendered in the case of 
Dooley vs. the United States. 

+The Foraker Act became law on April 
12, 1900. 

tFor a detailed account of the system of 
general and local government in Puerto Rico, 
see Willoughby, op. cit., pp. 79-170. 


during the war had not tended to per- 
petuate this admiration and _ respect. 
‘American soddiers in Cuba found the 
ragged levies of Garcia and Gomez to 
be worthless as allies in the field, and not 
altogether agreeable as near companions. 
The one military operation entrusted to 
them, they had failed utterly to accom- 
plish.* For the rest they seemed to the 
hardy, vigorous fighters of the North 
more like a swarm of enervated mendi- 
cants than a host of heroes struggling to 
be free. They accepted as a matter of 
course all that was given them. They 
flocked about the camps when rations 
were served out, and they were con- 
spicuously absent when the rifle-balls 
weie singing. Hence, there was little en- 
thusiasm in the United States in response 
to the cry of “Cuba for the Cubans.” 
Many newspapers advocated the annexa- 
tion of Cuba to the United States. They 
spoke of the resolutions of Congress as 
a mere sentimental outburst devoid of any 
binding force. They asserted and with 
some truth that those who represented the 
moneyed interests in Cuba and the for- 
eign residents as well, would much prefer 
American to Cuban government. 
Fortunately, however, President Mc- 
Kinley took no heed of such sophistical 
arguments as these. For weal or for 
woe the honour of the nation had been 
plighted ; and Cuba must be left to the 
enjoyment of political independence. 
Hence, it was decided temporarily to 
occupy the Island until certain reforms 
could be effected, and after that to permit 
the formation of a Cuban republic. Gene- 
ral John R. Brooke was appointed Mili- 
tary Governor of Cuba from the close of 
the war until the end of 1899, when he 
was succeeded by General Leonard 
Wood. During the American occupa- 
tion, remarkable improvemenits were 
made in the Cuban legal system, in the 
government of its municipalities, in its 
sanitation, and in the sphere of public 
education. On November 5, 1900, a con- 
stitutional convention asembled in Hav- 
ana and framed an organic law upon the 
model of the United States Constitution. 
The American Congress, however, was 


*This was at Santiago, where Gomez was 
charged to prevent a relieving force from 
uniting with the Spaniards in the city. 
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not willing to grant the independence of 
Cuba without first receiving certain defi- 
nite guarantees for the protection of 
American interests. An amendment to an 
army appropriation bill was offered by 
Senator Platt of Connecticut, demanding 
that the Cubans embody in their Consti- 
tution the following pledges: (1) that no 
foreign power be permitted to control 
any part of Cuban territory; (2) that the 
Cuban Government incur no debt not 
justified by its revenues; and (3) that 
the United States be permitted to estab- 
lish naval stations in Cuban ports and to 
maintain, by force, if necessary, the inde- 
pendence of the Island. The Platt 
Amendment, as it was called, excited 
much bitterness of feeling among the Cu- 
bans, and many Americans denounced it 
as ungenerous and unnecessary. Public 
sentiment, however, sustained it. The 
United States had made immense sacri- 
fices on behalf of Cuba, and it was 
thought to be fully justified in demand- 
ing some equivalent, especially since the 
demands were in the main of advantage 
to Cuba no less than to the United States. 
Hence, after a long debate, the Cuban 
Convention accepted the terms of the 
Platt Amendment and made them a part 
of the Constitution which was finally 
adopted (June 12, 1901).* 

The last and supreme burst of exulta- 
tion over the achievements of the war 
was seen in the magnificent reception 
given to Admiral Dewey upon his return 
to the United States. On September 
28, 1899, the Admiral in his now historic 
flagship, the Olympia, and escorted by 
three battleships and ten other vessels of 
war, steamed into New York harbour. 
No American, not even Washington him- 
self, had ever received so marvellous a 
welcome. For more than a year Dewey 
had been the one great central object of a 
nation’s idolatry. His was the first, as 
it was the most thrilling victory of the 
war; and his diplomatic tact, his 
calm good sense, his firm will, and his im- 
perturbable bearing in the face of Ger- 
man insolence, had won for him the pas- 
sionate admiration of all his countrymen, 


*The American occupation of Cuba con- 
tinued until May 20, 1902, when the Republic 
was proclaimed and its first President, Sefior 
Estrado Palma, was installed in office. 
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even of those who had little sympathy 
with the war itself. And so, on Septem- 
ber 30th, under a cloudless sky, and in 
the warm autumn sunshine, the Admiral 
received in the city of New York, a greet- 
ing comparable to a Roman triumph. 
The metropolis was one mass of vivid 
flags ; and a superb triumphal arch, with 
long lines of Venetian masts, had been 
erected across the most famous of its 
thoroughfares. More than two million 
people were massed along the line of 
march, up which the Admiral and his of- 
ficers were escorted by thirty thousand 
troops and greeted by a continuous out- 
burst of frantic cheering,—men and wo- 
men alike springing to their feet to give 
an exultant welcome to the man who had 
so brilliantly perpetuated the traditions 
of Bainbridge and Decatur and Perry 
and Farragut and Foote. At night the 
entire sea-coast for miles blazed with 
coloured fires, while every vessel in the 
harbour was strung with lights. It was 
the apotheosis of American valour.* 

This pageant was only the first of 
many others in which the Admiral was 
the central figure. Every great city in 
the land sent delegations to him begging 
him to become the people’s guest. Con- 
gress revived for him the office of Admir- 
al, which had heretofore been held only 
by Farragut and Porter. It was pro- 
vided also that he need not retire when 
he reached the age prescribed by law 
for such retirement, and that even after 
doing so of his own volition, his emolu- 
ments should not be diminished. 

Admiral Dewey was far more fortu- 
nate than many of the other officers who 
served their country with distinction in 
the war. When the fighting had actually 
ceased, something like a reaction of feel- 
ing swept over the entire country. Af- 
ter all, when compared with many other 
conflicts, the war with Spain from a 
military point of view had not been a 
very great one. That the United States 
with its enormous wealth, its teeming 
population, and its vigorous youth 
should defeat a decrepit and  al- 
most bankrupt kingdom was not a 
matter for excessive wonderment and 


*See the New York Sun, Times, Tribune, 
= Herald, for September 30 and October 1, 
I 
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exultation. Individual exploits such as 
that of Dewey deserved the full measure 
of admiration which they received. But 
for the rest, popular enthusiasm had 
gone too far, and a reaction was in- 
evitable. This was strengthened by some 
unpleasant incidents and _ revelations 
which followed hard upon the fighting. 
The record of the War Department was 
one which filled Americans with chagrin 
if not disgust. A commission of investi- 
gation appointed by the President in 
December, 1898, brought out many facts 
that were most discreditable, and these 
led to personal controversies between 
rarious officers of high rank, which were 
also much to be deplored. Major-Gene- 
ral Miles charged that much of the food 
furnished to the troops in Cuba was 
not only unpalatable but  unwhole- 
some. Vast quantities of refrigerated beef 
had been dispatched to Cuba; and this 
beef was said to have been treated with 
chemicals which made it nauseous and 
even poisonous. General Miles, using 
a phrase current in the army, described 
it as “embalmed beef.” For this he was 
attacked in terms of foul vituperation 
by the Commissary-General, Charles P. 
Egan, who wrote a letter to General 
Miles* couched in such language as to 
prevent its publication. Egan was court- 
martialed and sentenced to dismissal 
from the service ;+ but the investigating 
committee also censured General Miles. 
Its final report was what is popularly 
known as a “whitewashing report ;” but 
the country formed its own opinion of 
the discreditable facts made public dur- 
ing the investigation, and many sneers 
were heard in foreign countries over the 
alleged corruption and inefficiency of the 
American War Department. Thus, the 
London Saturday Review remarked edi- 
torially : 


“There is a figure of the American eagle 
over the War Office in Washington. With 
slight alteration it might be made into a remi- 
niscence of the war. It would not take much 
to change it from the figure of an eagle into 


*New York World, December 25 and 26, 
1808. 
+President McKinley commuted this sen- 
— to one of six years suspension from 
uty. 


that of a vampire, unpelican-like, feeding on 
its own children, who, under a strange delu- 
sion, and not realising the nature of their 
Frankenstein mother, are content to sweat and 
groan under the most heartlessly tyrannical 
government on earth—the tyranny of demo- 
cracy.’”* , 

And the St. James's Gasette of London 
observed : 


“Before the Americans make up their minds 
definitely to extend the empire of the United 
States, it may be as well for them to realise 
how they have managed an army in their own 
country and the adjacent islands during the 
After the glamour of 
victory has passed, the scandals in their War 


late crisis 


Department have proved a very unpleasant 
reverse to patriotic citizens; and the worst of 
it is that the Congressmen, who ought to 
make a strict inquiry, form themselves a large 
part of the scandal they naturally shrink from 
investigating.” 


Even more unfortunate was a bitter 
controversy between the friends of Rear- 
Admiral Sampson and _ Rear-Admiral 
Schley in which it may be said, to the 
honour of both these officers, that nei- 
ther took any active part.= At the begin- 
ning of the war, the former had been 
promoted to the chief command of the 
fleet in Cuban waters although previous- 
lv he had been of inferior rank to Schley. 
This promotion was in accordance with 
the prevailing sentiment of naval experts. 
Admiral Sampson represented the type 
of naval officer who is above all else 
strictly and most commendably profes- 
sional. Cold in temperament, clear 
headed, dispassionate and self-controlled, 
he had many of the traits that were to 
be found in Moltke, and that contributed 
so largely to that soldier’s phenomenal 
success. His one thought was to per- 
form with absolute efficiency the tasks 
assigned him, and in so doing to spare 
no pains and to leave no detail unnoticed 
or unprovided for. He had a high de- 


*October 31, 1808. 

+Admiral Schley generously wrote of Admi- 
tral Sampson: “Victory was ‘secured by the 
force under the command of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the North Atlantic Squadron. and 
to him the honour is due.” (Despatch of 
July 1o, 1898.) See also a despatch from 
Sampson of the same date regarding Schley. 
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gree of scientific knowledge, and he rep- 
resented what was best in the tradi- 
tions of the old navy and in the aspira- 
tions of the new. He cared nothing for 
popular applause and never suffered any 
thought of it to influence his actions. 
Those who did not know him well, criti- 
cised him as too reserved, too austere, 
and, in fact, as too professional. His 
tactlessness, indeed, was at times almost 
repellant. When upon his tardy arri- 
val at the battle of Santiago, Commodore 
Schley signalled him a message of en- 
thusiastic congratulation, Sampson made 
the coldly curt reply: “Report your cas- 
ualties.””. But in the navy he was re- 
garded with profound respect, and his 
promotion was marvellously justified by 
the event. The smashing of Cervera’s 
fleet was just as much his work as though 
his own hand had fired every gun upon 
that memorable day of victory. 
Rear-Admiral Schley was a very dif- 
ferent type of man. He was, first of all, 
a man of impulse, of eager action—in 
fact, more typically French than Anglo- 
Saxon. He was far more easy-going 
than Admiral Sampson, less intellectual, 
less steady, less sure of himself in any 
sudden emergency, as was shown by his 
hesitating and dilatory course when or- 
dered to blockade Cervera in Santiago. 
Admiral Schley kept an eye upon the 
public and he loved the approval of the 
public. Applause was very sweet to him, 
and he knew something of the ways and 
arts of the politician. His impulsive- 
ness, his easy manners, and his lack of 
reserve made him liked. by many whose 
standards of judgment were personal 
and not professional. To these he seemed 
delightfully human, while Admiral Samp- 
son was possibly regarded as a naval 
martinet. After the war, his friends 
very unwisely ascribed to him the chief 
honours of the victory at Santiago, de- 
claring that he was actually in command, 
whereas Admiral Sampson had arrived 
only at the conclusion of the fight. This 
nettled the latter’s friends, and they re- 
torted by pointing to Schley’s disobedi- 
ence of orders, by criticising his man- 
cuvres in the battle, and at last, by accus- 
ing him in naval phrase, of being “gun- 
shy.” Accusation was met with counter 
accusation, until at last Admiral Schley 
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very properly demanded a naval court of 
inquiry which was granted. The court 
was composed of Admirals Dewey, Ram- 
say, and Benham; and after a patient con- 
sideration of all the facts it rendered a 
report to the effect that Admiral Samp- 
son was really in command of the fleet at 
the battle of Santiago, and at the same 
time that there was no ground for any 
aspersions on the courage and coolness 
of Admiral Schley while under fire. The 
Court declined to consider Admiral 
Schley’s alleged disobedience of orders 
prior to the blockade of Santiago, hold- 
ing that whatever his conduct may have 
been at that time, it had been condoned 
by the Navy Department in failing to re- 
lieve him of his command, and by Con- 
gress in advancing him to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral. The findings of the 
Court were approved by President Mc- 
Kinley, and the unpleasant controversy 
gradually came to an end even in the 
press. A striking tribute was paid to 
Admiral Sampson by his fellow officers 
on his retiring from command. The 
scene has been beautifully described by 
an eminent man of letters in these 
words : 


“When the time arrived for Admiral Samp- 
son to surrender the command of the fleet he 
had brought back to Hampton Roads, he came 
on deck to meet there officers 
whose prescribed duty required them to take 
part in the farewell ceremonies as set forth in 
the regulations. “ But when he went over the 
side of the flagship he found that the boat 
which 
by the rest of the officers, ready to row him 
themselves and eager to render this last per- 
sonal service; and then from every other ship 
of the fleet there put out a boat also manned 
for the last time the 
commander whom they loved and honoured.”’* 


only those 


was to bear him ashore was manned 


by officers, to escort 


Few of those who become conspicuous 
by their achievements in the war escaped 
some measure of detraction or neglect. 
General Shafter’s name was soon forgot- 
ten. Other generals of the regular army 
who, in spite of the blunders of the 
Department, fought so brilliantly in Cuba 
and the Philippines received only a 


*Brander Matthews in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly for March, 1906, p. 110. 
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grudging recognition from the nation as 
a whole. Lieutenant Hobson whose gal- 
lant exploit on the Merrimac made him 
for the moment a popular idol, became 
afterwards the target of almost universal 
ridicule. Some foolish girl, among a 
throng of those who welcomed him on his 
return, threw her arms around him and 
kissed him; and other women still more 
foolish, tried from time to time to follow 
her example, until the comic papers turn- 
ed the whole thing into a cheap joke and 
coined the verb “to hobonize,” that is, 
to kiss a man against his will. One 
exception to the list of those who 
were neglected or even vilified was found 
in the person of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
of New York. Mr. Roosevelt at the 
opening of the war was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. His active, forceful, 
and impulsive nature, coupled with an 
intense enthusiasm, had done much to 
stimulate the activities of the Department 
in which he served. When war was 
formally declared, Mr. Roosevelt raised 
the regiment known as the Rough Riders 
(the First Volunteer United States 
Cavalry) and went to Cuba as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of this body, the Colonel 
being Dr. Leonard Wood, until that time 
an army surgeon. Colonel Roosevelt’s 
personality was such as readily attracted 
the attention of newspaper writers in 
search of the picturesque. His spectacu- 
lar performances at the battle of San 
Juan gained for him a vast amount of 
public notice, so that to the popular mind 
he seemed to have won the day almost 
single-handed like an old-time hero of 
romance.* Returning home he narrated 
his own adventures in various magazine 
articles and public speeches, and no one 
was permitted to forget him. Not long 
after his regiment had been mustered out, 
Mr. Roosevelt became the Republican 
candidate for the Governorship of New 
York and was elected by a plurality of 
18,000 votes, his success being very 
largely due to the prestige of his mili- 
tary service. 

When peace was finally declared, the 
nation leaped at once into an era of un- 
precedented prosperity. As is always the 
case, a brilliantly successful foreign war 

*See Roosevelt, The Rough Riders, (New 
York, 1899.) 
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stimulated commercial activity in every 
quarter. The American people no longer 
suffered from that intangible ailment 
which during the second administration 
of Mr. Cleveland had been styled a 
general “lack of confidence’. Now they 
were, if anything, over-confident, with 
the result that the year 1899 became an 
annus mirabilis in the records of Ameri- 
can commerce and finance. Capital, 
which had long been locked up by its 
timid owners, now came forth and reaped 
abundant profits. All the staple pro- 
ducts of the country were in keen de- 
mand, and prices bounded almost from 
day to day. For the first time in Amer- 
ican economic history, the volume of for- 
eign trade amounted to more than two 
billion dollars. In the iron and steel trade, 
prices increased more than 100 per cent. 
during the year. The growth in tex- 
tile manufactures was almost equally 
remarkable. “Agriculture shared in the 
general prosperity, mortgages being rap- 
idly cleared off, savings banks’ deposits 
increasing, new and improved build- 
ings and implements being used, while 
comforts and even luxuries hitherto un- 
known were now enjoyed. The price 
of raw cotton rose, within the year, 30 
per cent., while the price of wool almost 
doubled in the same period.”* On Octo- 
ber 12th, the stock of gold in the United 
States Treasury amounted to $258,000,- 
000,—the highest figures since the foun- 
dation of the Government; while the 
gold in circulation reached the enormous 
sum of $703,000,000. Mr. Jaines T. 
Woodward, President of the New York 
Clearing House Commission, wrote: 


“All trade reports show that our factories 
are taxed to their utmost capacity in filling 
their orders. The railroads are unable to cope 
with the traffic that is offered, not having suff- 
cient equipment to haul the raw materials to 
the factories and mills or to carry the finished 
product to the wholesaler and jobber; and on 
every hand we hear of a record-breaking busi- 
ness and constantly increasing wages, the 
latter in many cases as much as 10 and 15 per 
cent.” 

*Financial Review in the New York Times, 
January I, 1900. 


+Times, 1. c—See an article entitled 
New Prosperity,” by R. S. i 
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The winning of a foothold in Asia 
stimulated American trade throughout 
the East. Imports from Asia showed 
an increase in this one vear of $40,000,- 
000, as against a smaller increase in ex- 
ports of about $6,000,000. With the West 
Indies there was an increase in imports in 
$14,000,000, and in exports of some $15,- 
000,000. In exports generally the most 
noticeable circumstance was the _ vol- 
ume of manufactured goods sent abroad. 
The United States began to compete suc- 
cessfully with British ironmasters not 
only in distant parts of the world, 
such as India and Australia, but in Great 
sritain itself. On the whole, the year 
1899 saw an almost furious commercial 
activity, a steady rise in the prices of 
staple goods, and an unprecedented con- 
fidence in the immediate business future 
of the country. 

There were, of course, many causes 
for this revival of prosperity. In the 
first place, the people had pinched and 
saved for vears and had, therefore, in a 
measure diminished the burden of their 
debts. Again, the surplus stock of manu- 
factured goods had been gradually con- 
sumed,—the more speedily, because so 
many mills and factories had either been 
shut down or had been working on half- 
time. Still further, as has been already 
noted, there was the stimulus of the war 
and the lavish expenditures by the Gov- 
ernment for supplies of every sort and 
for transportation. But back of all these 
causes there was another even more im- 
portant of which, however, only scientific 
economists 1ecognised the profound sig- 
nificance. The demonetisation of silver 
and the practical adoption of the gold 
standard in the preceding decade had 
limited the medium of exchange for 
commercial purposes and had tended to 
cause an increasing contraction in the 
money market. The enhanced value of 
the dollar, as measured in gold, would 
in consequence have sent prices lower 
and lower and would thus have steadily 
increased the burdens of the debtor class 
not only in the United States, but 
throughout the entire world. As Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams expressed it, in 
speaking of the adoption of the gold 
standard : 
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Thereafter, in the great system. of inter- 
national exchanges, silver ceased to be counted 
a part of that specie reserve on which 
draughts were made. Thenceforth, the drain, 
as among the financial centres, was to be on 
gold alone. In the whole history of man, no 
precedent for such a step was to be found. So 
far as the United States was concerned, the 
basis on which its complex and delicate finan- 
cial fabric rested was weakened by one-half 
and the cheaper and more accessible metal,— 
that to which the debtor would naturally have 
recourse in discharge of his obligations,—was 
made unavailable. It could further be demon- 
strated that, without a complete readjustment 
of currencies and values, the world’s accumu- 
lated stock and annual production of gold 
could not, as a monetary basis, be made to 
suffice for its needs. A continually recurring 
contest for gold among the great financial 
centres was inevitable. A change which, in 
the language of Lecky, “beyond all others 
affects most deeply and universally the mater- 
ial well-being of man,” had been unwittingly 
challenged.* 

This contraction of the currency would 
naturally have been hastened with the 
increase of the world’s population and 
also with the growing demand for gold 
for use in the arts. The disastrous re- 
sult of such conditions could have been 
averted only in one of two ways,—either 
by restoring silver to its former place 
as was proposed by Mr. Bryan, or by an 
unforeseen and unexpected addition to 
the world’s stock of gold. It was the 
second solution which was actually ar- 
rived at, and this was due to the achieve- 
ments of the explorer and the man of 
science. 

In August of 1896, a roving miner 
named Cormack found himself in the 
remote Canadian Territory of Yukon, a 
region thirteen hundred miles north- 
west of the city of Seattle and almost 
within the Arctic Circle. In this deso- 
late and nearly unknown region Cor- 
mack discovered indications of rich gold 
deposits. At that time even the rudest 
habitation had not yet been erected there. 
A year later, some fifteen thousand 
fortune-seekers had reared a ragged sort 

*Address delivered at the annyal meeting 
of the American Historical Association, De+ 
cember 27, 1901; enlarged and reprinted in 


Adams, Lee at Appomattox and other Papers, 
PP. 274-338 (Boston, 1902). 
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of city in this barren waste and were en- 
during the horrors of an Arctic winter 
for the sake of the precious metal which 
the frozen earth reluctantly gave up to 
them.* Still larger deposits were sub- 
sequently discovered in the Nome dis- 
trict of Alaska; while the beach-sands 
and river gravels at the head of Cook’s 
Inlet proved also to be richly auriferous. 
During the few years which immediately 
followed upon these discoveries, the dis- 
tricts mentioned yielded not far from 
$140,000,000 worth of gold. Almost 
coincidertly, the production of the South 
African gold mines increased so rapidly 
as to bring forth nearly $100,000,000 an- 
nually. The unexpected, therefore, ac- 
tually happened. The end which Mr. 
Bryan had had in view was accomplish- 
ed in another way—not by the apprecia- 
tion of silver, but rather by the deprecia- 
tion of gold, or at least, by the opera- 
tion of causes which prevented gold 
from becoming scarcer. 

*See Heilprin, Alaska and the Klondike 
(N. Y., 1899); and a paper entitled “Voyage 
Minier au Nord-Ouest Canadien,” by J. M. Bel 
in the Memoires de la Société des Ingenieurs 
Civiles de France, pp. 580-648 (Paris 1904). 
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This fact explains the comparatively 
slight friction attending the passage of 
a very important financial measure in 
the year 1900. The Congressional elec- 


tions of 1898 had somewhat reduced the 
size of the Republican majority in the 


House; but it had also eliminated from 
the Senate a number of the silver advo- 
cates; so that the upper Chamber for the 
first time contained a working majority 
of Senators favourable to the gold stand- 
ard. What had hitherto been in prac- 
tice the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment was now embodied in formal legis- 
lation. A _ so-called Currency Bill was 
introduced into the House on December 
4, 1899, and with some amendments be- 
came law on March 14, 1900. It declar- 
ed the gold dollar to be the standard unit 
of value, and all other forms of mon- 
ey in use to be redeemable in gold. 
It established a gold reserve of $150,000- 
ooo and directed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell bonds to replenish this 
reserve whenever it should fall below 
$100,000,000.* The Currency Act car- 


*Another clause of the Act provided for the 
refunding of Government bonds, then bearing 
a larger rate of interest, into two per cent. 
bonds. It allowed national banks to issue 
their notes to the full par value of the bonds 
deposited by them as security for their circu- 
lation. 
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ried out to the full the pledges made in 
the Republican platform of 1896; and 
both at home and abroad it undoubtedly 
strengthened the financial credit of the 
United States. 

The buoyant feeling which was per- 
ceptible in the business world found in- 
stant expression in the centres of specu- 
lation. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
had been added to the market values of 
the shares listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange alone, with the result that 
speculation assumed extraordinary pro- 
portions. New enterprises and new 
combinations of capital were almost dai- 
ly announced to an interested and eager 
public. The business done in Wall 
Street during the first three months of 
1899 was greater by nearly 15,000,000 
shares than during the first three months 
of 1898. There was a keen demand for 
the so-called industrial stocks, and this 
demand was supplied and over-supplied 
by the flotation of new companies which 
were capitalized at sums ranging from 
$150,000,000 down to $50,000,000. Ex- 
isting companies also greatly increased 
their capital, or in popular ianguage, 
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“watered their stocks,” in order to form 
combinations which in_ effect were 
Trusts. ‘Money was easy; profit-mak- 
ing easier ; the speculative disposition de- 
veloped with rushes; the industrial fever 
was high. Promoters crowded into Wall 
Street and madly rolled out gigantic 
capitalisations. The era of consolidation 
was on all sides proclaimed as present 
and as full of blessings.”* Even a sharp 
reaction which occurred late in the year 
was treated lightly, and was optimistic- 
ally called a “prosperity panic.” 

At this time there came conspicuously 
into public notice a number of bold fin- 
anciers who, being already possessed of 
great fortunes, amazed the country and, 
in fact, the world by the magnitude of 
their operations. The promoter and the 
underwriter were continually forming 
new Trusts or “holding companies” in- 
to each of which were merged a large 
number of smaller properties. Thus, 
the Corporation Trust Company of New 
Jersey became the agent of seven hun- 


dred corporations with an aggregate 
*New York Times, January 1, 1900. 
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capital of $1,000,000,000. The New 
Jersey Corporation Guarantee and Trust 
Company represented five hundred cor- 
porations with not less than $500,000,- 
ooo capital The combined capital 
of such combinations in the United 
States as were actually Trusts amounted 
to more than $4,000,000,000. A scientif- 
ic economist has estimated that the ad- 
dition to the capitalisation of the country 
during the brief period which is now un- 
der consideration exceeded the total cap- 
italisation of all the manfacturing com- 
panies established in the United States 
during the thirty years between 1860 and 
1890.* The underwriters and promoters 
who effected these combinations reaped 
huge profits. Thus, Messrs. J. P. Mor- 
gan and Company who promoted the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
advanced it $25,000,000 in cash, received 
in return $106,800,000 in its preferred 
and common stock. For promoting the 
American Tin Plate Company, a Mr. W. 
H. Moore received $10,000,000 in the 
common stock of that concern. The per- 
sons who promoted the Distilling Com- 
pany of America were paid in stock 
amounting to $24,000,000. The. dispro- 
portion between the capital of some of 
these companies and the market value of 
their securities was startling to conserva- 
tive financiers. Thus, the United States 
Leather Company was capitalised at 
$125,000,000, while the market value of 
its stock was about $50,000,000. The 
United States Steel Corporation was 
over-capitalised to the extent of about 
$830,000,000.f 

The rapidity with which such profits 
were made and the bigness of these ex- 
traordinary figures dazzled men’s minds, 
so that they became drunk with the pas- 
sion of money-getting and blind to all 
other standards and ideals. They 
thought and spoke in millions; and the 
Napoleons of Wall Street became in a 
sense heroes and demi-gods. Men and 
women and even children all over the 
country drank in thirstily every scrap of 
news that was printed in the press about 
these -so-called “captains of industry”, 
their successful “deals,” the off-hand way 


*Montague, Trusts of Today, p. 101 (New 
York, 1904). . 
tMontague, op. cit., p. 112. 
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in which they converted slips of worthless 
paper into guaranties of more than 
princely wealth, and all the details con- 
cerning their daily lives, their personal 
peculiarities, their virtues and their vices. 
To the imagination of millions of Ameri- 
cans, the financial centres of the country 
seemed to be spouting streams of gold 
into which anyone might dip at will; and 
every Wall Street gutter figured as a 
new Pactolus. 

The men who represented the achieve- 
ments of this new era were of varied 
types. Most conspicuous among them 
all was Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, whose 
bold conceptions, successfully wrought 
out, attracted the attention of both hemi- 
spheres. Mr. Morgan was a gentleman 
of cultivated tastes who as a young man 
had inclined for a time toward the schol- 
ar’s life. He pursued his studies at the 
Boston Latin School, where he read the 
classics leisurely and was grounded 
thoroughly in the old-fashioned educa- 
tion. Later, in Germany, he spent some 
time at the University of Gd6ttingen 
where he heard lectures in history and 
political economy, and won such distinc- 
tion by his mathematical work as to re- 
ceive the offer of a professor’s chair in 
that historic institution. He became in 
after years a connoisseur of the fine arts, 
a collector of rare books and manuscripts, 
and a patron of science and learning. 
But these were only the diversions, the 
parerga, of an extraordinary career. Wall 
Street and Lombard Street alike spoke 
of him and of his achievements with ba- 
ted breath. His schemes for multiplying 
ordinary fortunes into colossal accumu- 
lations of wealth made him appear to the 
small fry of finance a modern Midas 
whose magic touch turned everything to 
gold. Haughty and often arrogant in 
bearing, he asserted an irresistible in- 
fluence over all he met, and he justified 
their belief in him by the inviolability of 
his plighted word, no less than by the 
great success which seemed for a time to 
be inseparable from his enterprises. It 
was he who organized in 1901 the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation, capitalised 
at $1,404,000,000,—a company which 
swallowed the plants, the bonds and the 
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stocks of ten of the largest corporations 
in the world.* ~ 

Of an entirely different type was Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, who came to the Unit- 
ed States from Scotland when a mere 
child, and at the age of twelve was set 
to work in a Pennsylvania cotton mill 
on a weekly salary of $1.20. Subse- 
quently he became a telegraph operator 
employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and after some years the superintendent 
of an important division of that road. 
Mr. Carnegie was “canny” even beyond 
the proverbial canniness of his country- 
men ; and little by little through the judi- 
cious purchase of stocks, he secured an 
interest in  oil- producing concerns. 
Through secret rebates granted by the 
railways, Mr. Carnegie’s investments net- 
ted him a comfortable fortune, with which 
in 1865 he began the manufacture of 
iron. Protected by the high tariff, his 
ventures proved remarkably successful, 
and he very shrewdly acquired valuable 
coal and ore beds. His relations with the 
railroads also gave him great and special 
advantages. When the United States 
Steel Corporation was formed, Mr. Car- 
negie’s company had to be bought out, 
and it is said that in the negotiations at- 
tending this sale the Scotchman outman- 
ceuvred even Mr. Morgan. He did, at 
any rate, receive in exchange for bonds 
and stock valued at $217,000,000, an al- 
lotment of five per cent. bonds in the 
Steel Trust of a par value of $304,000,- 
000, constituting a mortgage not only 
upon the former Carnegie works, but 
upon all the other plants absorbed by the 
new corporation. Mr. Carnegie then re- 
tired from active business, devoting him- 
self to the endowment of libraries, and 
posing as an authority upon almost 
every subject of human interest, from 
Homeric criticism to spelling reform, 
and becoming rather famous for his 
celebrated dictum to the effect that “to 
die rich is to die disgraced.” 


*Montague, ° cit., oe 26, 36, 97, 105, 106, 
110; bala “U. S. Steel Corp.” xii. Ind. 
Com. p. 448-487 ; and an article by Prof. R. T. 
Ely, entitled “Analysis of the Steel Trust” in 
the Cosmopolitan for Aug., 1901, pp. 428-431. 

+See the autobiographical notes in Carnegie, 
The Gospel of Wealth (New York, 1900) ; 
and Bridge, Inside History of the Carnegie 
Steel Company (New York, 1902). 
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. John D. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Philip D. Armour, the respective or- 

ganisers of the Standard Oil Company 

and the so-called Beef Trust, were men 

who laid the foundations of their colos- 
sal fortunes first of all by the minutest 
attention to small savings. Mr. Rocke- 
feller studied carefully every possible 
method of avoiding waste in the hand- 
ling of oil, while Mr. Armour contrived 
to convert every part of each slaughtered 
animal—horns, hoofs, hide, hair, bones, 
and bristles—into a marketable product. 
Yet their fortunes would never have ex- 
ceeded very moderate limits had they not 
been able to secure secret advantages as 
against their rivals from the railways. 
Other exponents of the New Wealth 
were Mr. H. H. Rogers, the audacious 
and powerful manager of Mr. Rockefel- 

ler’s company; Mr. J. W. Gates, who 
came out of the West at this time and 
who was a sublimation of the reckless, 
speculative type of financier; and Mr. 
August Belmont, Mr. Charles T. Yerkes 
and Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, who by in- 
genious management absorbed valuable 
franchises for street railways in New 
York and Chicago, which paid their 
Owners immense annual sums _ while 
yielding next to nothing to the cities 
which had improvidently granted them 
such favours. 

These and scores of other capitalists 
consolidated not only the related parts 
of particular industries and enterprises, 
but they massed together unrelated inter- 
ests. Thus, Mr. Rockefeller, in control 
of the Standard Oil Company, absorbed 
also the Amalgamated Copper Company, 
and in time linked with these corpora- 
tions two powerful “chains” of banks. 
Through the National City Bank of New 
York the combination assumed practical 
control of more than fifty other banking 
institutions in various parts of the coun- 
try, and of at least a dozen trust com- 
panies, together with the New York Life 
Insurance Company. It was estimated 
that they could influence within New 
York City alone not less than $108,000,- 
000 of banking capital, $474,000,000 of 
deposits, and $323,000,000 of loans. In 
like manner, Mr. Morgan was prac- 
tically the master of another “chain” of 
banks and trust companies, of the Mu- 
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tual Life Insurance Company, and of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, com- 
manding an equal aggregation of capital. 


“Together, these two alliances have at their 
disposal nearly one-half of the banking capi- 
tal of New York City. Not only are they 
ready at a moment’s notice to loan millions 
and to undertake any vast enterprise for the 
favoured Trusts but by their preponderance 
in the money market they are able to force the 
rivals of the Trust to borrow at disadvanta- 
geous rates.”* 


It is not surprising that the same wave 
of materialism which was in full flow 
elsewhere, should submerge every depart- 
ment of the national Government. The 
“era of consolidation” which was declar- 
ed to be a blessing, was ascribed wholly 
to the Dingley Tariff Law and to the 
dominance of the Republican party. Mark 
Hanna was now the spokesman of the 
Administration and already one of the 
leaders in the Senate. Yhat body, na- 
turally conservative, looked somewhat 
askance at the prominence of one who 
had but just entered the senatorial or- 
der. Mr. Hanna, however, while not 
obtrusive, broke through the unwritten 
laws which repress the activities of new 
Senators. His hard-headed, indomitable 
business sense, and his great force of 
character, made it impossible to ignore 
him. Though not an orator, he could 
speak with force and point upon many 
questions. He was never abashed, and 
he had a fund of tough, dry humour at 
his command. At first, one or two of 
the older Senators attempted to teach 
this neophyte his proper place; but none 
of them cared to make the attempt a sec- 
ond time. Mr. Hanna met all thrusts 
with imperturbable serenity, and never 
failed in his riposte. Whenever he spoke, 
his colleagues, and the galleries as well, 
paid him the unusual compliment of an 
appreciative silence. Little by little, too, 
it came to be known that, because of his 
practical good sense, his services were 
really valuable upon committees and in 
the everyday work of Congress of which 
the public knows and cares but little. 
Moreover, he was a man of his word, 

*Montague, op. cift., p. 54; Clark, The 
eg of Monopoly, pp. 3-24 (New York, 
1904). 
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direct, and upright in all personal rela- 
tions, and courteous to the many stran- 
gers with whom he came in contact. It 
was only because he embodied and typi- 
fied all the forces of materialism that he 
was still assailed by a part of the press 
and by the Opposition. The multiplying 
of Trusts, the absorption of franchises 
by the favoured few, and the building up 
of special interests by special legislation 
—these things Mr. Hanna honestly be- 
lieved to be in essence good. And there- 
fore, he favoured subsidies for American 
shipping and every other form of bounty 
which would artificially make some 
classes of Americatts more prosperous 
than others. His spirit was, in truth, 
the spirit of the day. The nation, for 
the moment, dazzled by the evidences of 
material prosperity, accepted the new 
gospel, and the voice of opposition was 
little heeded. 


In 1899, the Government of the Unit- 
ed States had an opportunity to requite, 
though in a very small degree, the friend- 
liness which Great Britain had displayed 
during the war with Spain. The Trans- 
vaal Republic and the Orange Free State 
had challenged the British Empire to a 
contest in which the disparity of the con- 
tending forces seemed at first sight al- 
most ludicrous. The bravery of the Boers, 
however, coupled with their skill in 
adapting their warlike operations to the 
physical conditions of the country, led at 
first to several severe reverses to the 
British arms. Those Continental nations 
which had sympathised with Spain and 
which but for Great Britain’s attitude 
might have attempted intervention on 
her behalf, now sneered and mocked 
at English valour. In several chancel- 
leries there were concocted sinister 
schemes which under some conditions 
might have been transmuted into action 
still more sinister. In the United States 
there no doubt existed a general sym- 
pathy with the Boers, springing from an 
admiration of their fighting qualities and 
from the natural good will which goes 
out to the weaker of two antagonists. 
But the American Government had not 
forgotten what Lord Pauncefote had 
done for the American cause in Wash- 
ington and what Captain Chichester had 
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done in Manila Bay. Its neutrality in the 
Boer War was modelled on the neutrali- 
ty of Great Britain in 1898. It 
was frankly benevolent toward the 
latter power. British agents were 
allowed to purchase in the United 
States great numbers of horses and 
mules for the use of the Queen’s army in 
South Africa, and even to make enlist- 
ments in a quiet way. Later, when a 
number of Boer delegates came to Wash- 
ington with an appeal for either med- 
iation or actual intervention, President 
McKinley consented to receive them at 
the White House only as private individ- 
uals. Though he chatted with them 
pleasantly, he said no word about the 
war ; and when they approached the sub- 
ject, he blandly called their attention to 
the beautiful view which could be seen 
from the windows of his drawing-room. 
The enemies of England received neither 
aid nor comfort from the American Gov- 
ernment, and presently the crisis passed. 
Another link however, had been forged 
in the chain of interest and understand- 
ing which united the two English-speak- 
ing nations. 

In the early months of the year 1900, 
the impending Presidential election be- 
gan to arouse the interest of politicians. 
Yet even among politicians this interest 
was but a languid one. That President 
McKinley would be re-nominated with- 
out opposition had long been a foregone 
conclusion. That he would be elected was 
regarded asalmost equally inevitable. The 
country was so prosperous, and the gov- 
ernment had on the whole been so well 
administered, as to give the Democrats no 
popular issue, not even the issue of dis- 
content. The four years which had elaps- 
ed since 1896 had done very little to unite 
the demoralised Opposition. Nonew lead- 
er had come to the front. Mr. Bryan, in 
spite of the defeat which he had suffered 
in 1896, was still the dominant figure in 
his party, and it was held that he might 
have the nomination if he chose to lead 
what was likely to be the forlornest of 
forlorn hopes. When the Republican Con- 
vention assembled in Philadelphia on 
June 2oth, the only topic of animated 
discussion was the question whether 
Governor Roosevelt of New York would 
accept a nomination for the Vice-Presi- 


dency. Governor Roosevelt’s position 
was somewhat peculiar. As Governor he 
had alienated the sympathy of the great 
corporate interests by securing the pas- 
sage of a much-needed law imposing a 
tax upon corporation franchises. He had 
also estranged the so-called “machine 
politicians” of his State, the chief of 
whom was Senator Thomas C. Platt. 
Governor Roosevelt strongly desired to 
serve a second term as Governor in order 
to carry out the reforms which he had in- 
stituted. Mr. Platt was anxious to get 
Mr. Roosevelt out of the way. The 
Vice-Presidency of the United States 
was popularly supposed to be an in- 
nocuous and purely ornamental office, 
the occupant of which passed through 
it to a species of political obli- 
vion. Senator Platt, therefore, did all 
within his power to foster a sentiment in 
favour of Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination at 
Philadelphia. In this he found support- 
ers who, unlike Mr. Platt himself, were 
enthusiastic friends of the New York 
Governor. Mr. Roosevelt had lived long 
on the Western plains. His ardent and 
unconventional manners endeared him to 
the people of that section. Hence, the 
delegates from the far Western States 
came to Philadelphia bent upon making 
him the candidate who was to divide the 
electoral honours with President McKin- 
ley. It is now well understood that Pres- 
ident McKinley by no means shared this 
feeling, though he made no open signs of 
disapproval. Both he and Senator Hanna 
had a certain distrust of Mr. Roosevelt 
whom they regarded as too impetuous 
a person to be wholly safe. Perhaps in 
President McKinley’s heart of hearts 
there was a slight lack of cordiality bas- 
ed upon reasons that were purely person- 
al. When Mr. Roosevelt was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, he had often fret- 
ted over what he held to be the extreme 
conservatism of the President; and in ac- 
cordance with his natural impulsiveness 
he had voiced his opinion to many per- 
sons in language that was by no means 
consistent with respect. “McKinley has 
no more backbone than a_ chocolate 
éclair!” was a favourite saying of his at 
that time; and and doubtless there were 
many tale-bearers to carry this and oth- 
er like expressions to the presidential ear. 
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But the very fact that Mr. Hanna was 
opposed to Mr. Roosevelt brought to the 
Governor friends with whom he would 
otherwise have had no natural af- 
filiations. Senator Quay detested Mr. 
Hanna; and therefore, in order to dis- 
please him, he came out strongly in fav- 
our of Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination. 

Governor Roosevelt himself was quite 
sincere in his unwillingness to take the 
nomination. On June 18th, two days be- 
fore the Convention met, he read a state- 
ment to a large number of newspaper 
correspondents in which, after expressing 
his appreciation of the attitude of his 
many friends he said: 


“I feel most deeply that the field of my best 
usefulness to the public and the party is in 
New York State; and if the party should see 
fit to re-nominate me for Governor, I can in 
that position help the national ticket as in no 
other way. I very earnestly ask that every 
friend of mine in the Convention respect my 
wish and my judgment in this matter.”’* 


Nevertheless, when the Convention 
met on June 2oth, the talk was all for 
Roosevelt. The proceedings on the first 
day were purely formal, with no evidence 
of excitement. The applause given to the 
speeches was decorous but not enthusias- 
tic. On the following day, the Commit- 
tee reported a platform which was speed- 
ily adopted. It praised the record of the 
Administration, and renewed the allegi- 
ance of the party to the gold standard 
and to the policy of protection and reci- 
procity. It advocated subsidies to the 
American merchant marine, and a more 
effective restriction of pauper immigra- 
tion. It commended the reform of the Civil 
Service and “a liberal pension policy”, 
and put forth the usual number of popu- 
lar generalities. In order to prevent the 
Democrats from making a distinct issue 
of the Trust question, it denounced “con- 
spiracies and combinations to restrict 
business.” On June 22nd, the third day 
of the Convention, Senator Foraker pre- 
sented Mr. McKinley’s name for the 
nomination, and it was seconded by Mr. 
Roosevelt. When the roll was called it 
showed that every delegate had voted for 


*Report in the New York Sun, June 109, 
1900. 
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Mr. McKinley who received 930 ballots. 
The applause following upon the an- 
nouncement was hearty but not uproari- 
ous, since there had been no contest to 
stir men’s blood. Instead, the delegates 
indulged in various forms of horseplay ; 
while a mock elephant, the popular sym- 
bol of the party, moved clumsily around 
the hall amid cheers and laughter. 

At one o’clock on the same day, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt was put in nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency by an Iowa dele- 
gate, who was followed by other speakers 
among them Mr. Depew of New York 
who spoke of “William McKinley, a 
Western man with Eastern ideas; and 
Theodore Roosevelt, an Eastern man 
with Western characteristics.” The noise 
and clamour and shouting which had 
hitherto been lacking now broke forth 
in a tempest which was renewed and pro- 
longed when the annoucement was made 
that Mr. Roosevelt had received 925 
votes—every one, in fact, except his own 
and those of four delegates who were ab- 
sent from the hall. Mr. Roosevelt signi- 
fied his acceptance of the nomination, 
vielding, as he said, to the will of his par- 
ty. 

The Democratic National Convention 
met at Kansas City on July 4th, in the 
midst of the noise and excitement attend- 
ing the celebration of the national holi- 
day. The Convention was more dispos- 
ed to join in that celebration than to pro- 
ceed at once to business. It listened to 
the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to patriotic orations, and to 
vocal music. In the evening, Governor 
Altgeld pronounced a eulogy on Mr. 
Bryan, and Senator Tillman read out 
with tremendous emphasis the platform 
which had been adopted by the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. This document de- 
nounced the so-called “colonial policy” of 
the Republican Administration ; declared 
its opposition to militarism; attacked the 
Trusts and all private monopolies; and 
called the Dingley Tariff “a trust-breed- 
ing measure.” The vital paragraph, how- 
ever, was that which indicated the party’s 
intention to make “imperialism” the su- 
preme question to be discussed before the 
people, 
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“The burning issue of imperialism growing 
out of the Spanish War involves the very ex- 
istence of the Republic and the destruction of 
our free institutions. We regard it as the para- 
mount issue of the campaign.” 


Another paragraph reaffirmed and en- 
dorsed “the principles of the National 
Democratic platform adopted at Chicago 
in 1896,” and demanded once more “the 
immediate restoration of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1 without 
waiting for the aid of consent of any oth- 
er nation.” 

The platform was received with tre- 
mendous cheering, many of the delegates 
seizing their State emblems and march- 
ing with them about the hall; and ban- 
ners were displayed bearing suchpartisan 
inscriptions as “Lincoln abolished slav- 
ery; McKinley has restored it.” The 
climax of this temporary frenzy was 
reached when there was suddenly swung 
from the iron-girdered roof a gigantic 
American flag more than seventy-five 
feet long, which streamed over the heads 
of the mob, bearing the words “The Flag 
of the Republic forever, of an Empire 
never.”* | 

On the following day, in the presence 
of 20,000 men and women,the Democrat- 
ic platform was adopted amid tumultu- 
ous shouting which continued for more 
than twenty minutes, after which Mr. 
Bryan was nominated for the presidency, 
not by roll-call but by acclamation. His 
nomination was seconded by Mr. Hill of 
New York, who could undoubtedly have 
been made the candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent had he been willing to accept the 
nomination. As he explicitly declined, 
the Convention nominated Mr. Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois who had been Vice- 
President from 1893 to 1897. The Con- 
vention then adjourned, having made it 
clear that the three issues of the cam- 
paign were the Trusts, free silver, and 
imperialism. 

As to the Trusts, the Democratic Par- 
ty could not hope to make a very strenu- 
ous fight. The Republicans had also de- 
nounced these monopolistic combinations, 
and President McKinley in a recent mes- 
sage had devoted a paragraph to them, 


*New York Tribune, July 5, 1900. 


somewhat vaguely, but still with suffi- 
cient point to make his remarks available 
for campaign use. Moreover, the coun- 
try still remembered how Democratic 
Senators-had surrendered to the Sugar 
Trust in 1894. The revival of the free 
silver question was creditable to Mr. 
Bryan’s sincerity and consistency, but it 
was exceedingly bad politics. The West 
was now prosperous. There was no long- 
er an immense debtor class to whom the 
silver argument could appeal. Even Mr. 
Mr. Bryan’s own following had lost inter- 
est in that cause and there was nothing to 
be gained by its further advocacy. Imper- 
ialism, as an issue, was a most amorph- 
ous nondescript. The word was one of 
those party cries which have the exas- 
perating characteristic of meaning any- 
thing and everything or nothing. For 
what was indicated by “imperialism” 
when the term was analysed impartially? 
The Democratic orators professed to 
think that the American Republic was in 
danger of being turned into an empire 
over night. Yet in reality, no one had 
the slightest fear of any such catastrophe. 
To talk about imperialism in such a sense 
as this was so ludicrous a thing as to 
make it quite impossible for Americans 
to take it seriously. The Democratic 
platform also identified imperialism with 
“militarism ;” and in the campaign which 
followed, Mr. Bryan talked in a most 
portentous way about the fortresses 
which in imagination he already saw tow- 
ering above every city in the land, bristl- 
ing with cannon, and filled with a licenti- 
ous soldiery prepared at a moment’s no- 
tice to make the gutters run with blood. 
His followers professed a horror of what 
they called the growth of the military 
spirit in the United States, beginning so 
they said, in the war with Spain. But 
as that war had been declared by the un- 
animous vote of all parties in Congress, 
the war spirit was scarcely fraught with 
peril to American independence. Mr. 
Bryan should have known this, because 
at the time he himself had felt the war 
spirit, and it had caused him to volun- 
teer and to get himself appointed colonel 
of a regiment. Did he and his regiment 
resemble a licentious soldiery? He would 
hardly have admitted it; yet his com- 
mand was typical of all American regi- 
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ments; and hence, his vivid picture of 
frowning forts and blood-bespattered 
streets failed lamentably in its appeal to 
the common sense of the American peo- 
ple. 

The campaign, therefore, opened with 
slight enthusiasm; and though Mr. 
Bryan repeated his spectacular canvass 
of 1896, and though there was an im- 
mense amount of oratory indulged in by 
the hired speakers of both parties, the 
issue was never doubtful. During the 
summer, in fact, attention was largely 
diverted from domestic politics to a ser- 
ies of dramatic incidents that were tak- 
ing place in China. The Chinese people 
had been greatly irritated by the aggres- 
sions made upon their territory by France 
and Germany and Russia. In May of 
1900, rumours began to spread regard- 
ing a powerful secret organisation in the 
province of Shan-tung. The organisa- 
tion was spoken of as “the Boxers,” this 
being a very free translation ofthenative 
name. Its object was originally to de- 
fend the country against foreign intri- 
gues. Finally, however, it fell under 
the direction of ignorant fanatics whose 
watchword was “Exterminate the for- 
eigners!” Sporadic acts of violence 
were followed by demonstrations so seri- 
ous that the legations in Pekin finally 
called upon their respective governments 
for military protection. Small bodies of 
marines were sent by various nations in 
response to this request; but presently 
the Boxers, who were now joined by a 
portion of the Chinese army, gained pos- 
session of Pekin, cut off its communica- 
tions with the outside world, murdered 
the German Ambassador, and besieged 
the foreigners who had gathered in the 
grounds of the British legation, which 
was fortified with skill and defended 
with splendid courage against over- 
whelming numbers. But for a time the 
fate of the beleaguered band was utter- 
ly unknown, and the most startling 
stories were accepted as being true. It 
was reported that the wife of the Rus- 
sian Ambassador had been boiled in oil, 
that the Christians in the legation had 
been butchered after being put to tor- 
ture, and that Pekin had been the scene 
of indescribable outrages. Specific and 
most alarming details were cabled to 


Europe and the United States, of which 
the following is an example: 


“In their final attempt to cut their way 
through, the legationers formed a square with 
the women and children in the centre. When 
the Boxers realised that they were being at- 
tacked, they became like wild beasts and shot 
each other in the darkness. The foreigners 
went mad and killed all their women and chil- 
dren with revolvers. Heavy guns bombarded 
all night until the buildings were demolished 
and in flames. Many foreigners were roasted 
in the ruins. The Boxers rushed upon them 
and hacked and stabbed both dead and 
wounded, cutting off their heads and carrying 
these through the streets on their rifles shout- 
ing furiously. They then attacked the native 
Christian quarters, massacring all who re- 
fused to join them, ill-treating the women and 
braining the children. Hundreds of mission 
buildings were burned. All China is now men- 
aced. In the provinces of Hupe and Hunan 
thousands of native Christians have been mutil- 
ated and tortured, the women being first 
assaulted and then massacred.”* 


Meanwhile, the United States and Eu- 
rope were astir. Ships of war were sent 
to Chinese waters, and on June roth a 
body of some 2,000 marines and sailors, 
—British, American, Japanese and 
French—attempted to march upon Pekin 
under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Seymour of the British Navy. This at- 
tempt would not have been made had not 
the American naval representative, Cap- 
tain McCalla, declared at a council of 
war: “The Minister of my country is in 
danger, and I have been ordered to res- 
cue him. I shall march if I have to do 
so with none but my own men.” The at- 
tempt was unavailing, however, for the 
Chinese swarmed by thousands. They 
were well armed and had cannon of the 
latest models. On June 17th, the allied 
ships bombarded the Chinese forts at 
Taku, and then took them by assault. 
The result was simply to infuriate the 
Chinese who massed an army at Tien- 
Tsin. Upon this place an attack was 
made by a force of Japanese, Russians, 
British, Americans, and French, and af- 
ter much fierce fighting it was taken. 


*Despatch in the New York World, July 
16, 1900. 
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Then an allied force of 18,000 troops 
pushed on to Pekin. The march began 
on August 4th, and, after almost contin- 
uous fighting, Pekin was reached, its 
walls were battered open by artillery, 
and the legations were relieved. British 
soldiers had the honour of first entering 
the beleaguered compound ; but the Amer- 
ican flag was the first banner to be hoist- 
ed on the walls of the Chinese capital.* 
Throughout this period diplomacy had 
been active. Of all the Foreign Offices 
the American State Department was the 
only one which had thoroughly kept its 
head. Since Mr. McKinley’s inaugura- 
tion, several changes had taken place in 
this important Cabinet Department. Mr. 
John Sherman, who was greatly enfeebl- 
ed when he became Secretary, had brok- 


en down completely under the strain of 


the Spanish War. He had lost his mem- 
ory and remained only nominally at his 
post until his resignation in 1898, when 
he was succeeded by Judge William R. 
Day of Ohio, whom President McKin- 
ley characterised as having “a genius 
for common-sense.” Judge Day held of- 
fice for a few months only, resigning in 
order to head the American peace en- 
voys at the Congress of Paris. His suc- 
cessor was Mr. John Hay, who soon 
proved himself to be one of the ablest 
statesmen of his time. As a very young 
man he had been private secretary to 
President Lincoln, and then for several 
years a member of the diplomatic serv- 
ice in Paris, in Vienna, and in Madrid. 
Under President Hayes he had been 
First Assistant Secretary of State; and 
in 1897, President McKinley had made 
him Ambassador to Great Britain. Mr. 
Hay was a gentlemanofunusual breadth, 
intelligence, and tact. His social gifts 
were very marked. He was an accom- 
plished man of letters, and his experi- 
ence had given him a comprehensive 
knowledge of men and of great affairs. 
When the Chinese crisis became acute, 
Mr. Hay took and maintained a consist- 
ent attitude, and by his skill and judg- 
ment won the assent to it of the great 
Powers of Europe. He chose to regard 
the Boxer outbreak as a rebellion against 


the Chinese Imperial Government, and he. 


*Savage-Landor, China and the Allies, ii., 
p. 178 (New York, 1901). 
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maintained the fiction that for its ex- 
cesses that Government was not respon- 
sible. During the dark period of the 
march upon Pekin, the American Secre- 
tary was almost alone in believing that 
the legations were still safe. In the 
meantime, he laboured to avoid the dis- 
memberment of China,* and he both de- 
manded and secured from other nations 
written pledges that the “open door” for 
trade should be maintained after the 
suppression of the Boxers. In the nego- 
tiations of September and October of 
the same year, the United States through 
Mr. Hay did much to soften the harsh- 
ness of the terms imposed by the allies 
upon China, and he secured the preserva- 
tion of what he called the “administrat- 
ive entity” of that country.f 


The last few weeks before the presi- 
dential election were full of bustle, but 
only the most optimistic Democrats felt 
any real hope of Mr. Bryan’s success. 
On Saturday, November 3rd, the great 
“Sound Money” parade of 1896 was 
duplicated in New York. More than 
100,000 voters marched in the pouring 
rain. This demonstration is to be re- 
membered chiefly because of the tactless- 
ness of the Democratic managers who 
hung across the line of march banners 
bearing the legend: “McKinley’s badge 
is on my coat, but Bryanisnearmy heart, 
God bless him!” This insult to the sin- 
cerity and courage of the Republican 
paraders gave so great offense as un- 
doubtedly to lose thousands of votes to 
the cause which Mr. Bryan represented. 
Nothing, however, in that year could 
have been done to turn the tide away 
from President McKinley. In the popu- 
lar vote he received a majority over Mr. 
Bryan of some 850,000 ballots, and in 
the Electoral College he had 292 votes 
against Mr. Bryan’s 155. Mr. Bryan, 
in fact, failed to carry his own State, 
his own city, and even his own polling 

*Circular note to the Powers under date of 
July 3, 1900. ; : 

+See Foster, American Diplomacy in the 
Orient, pp. 414-434; and for fuller accounts of 
the Boxer Rebellion and its causes, Krausse. 
The Story of the Chinese Crisis (London, 
1900) ; Parker, China (London, 1901) ; Martin, 
The Siege of Pekin (New York, 1900); 
Thompson, China and the Powers (London, 
1902); and Ireland, China and the Powers 
(Boston, 1902); also Savage-Landor. op. cit. 
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precinct; and he received the electoral 
votes of only Idaho, Colorado, Montana, 
and Nevada, in addition to that of the 
Southern States. The Neo-Republicanism 
was everywhere triumphant. 

President McKinley’s second inaugur- 
ation resembled his first, though it was 
still more imposing. His new adminis- 
tration began with the best omens. No 
perplexing problems existed to burden 
his mind or to stimulate a purely faction- 
al opposition. His personal popularity 
had become very great. In the early 
spring of 1901, he made, in company 
with his wife, a journey westward to 
California, passing through the South- 
ern States. Everywhere he was received 
with the utmost cordiality and respect. 
He spoke to the multitudes who greeted 
him, not as the President of a party, but 
as the chosen ruler of a united nation. 
These days recalled to students of his- 
tory the second administration of Presi- 
dent Monroe which has become memor- 
able as the Era of Good Feeling. The 
President himself had really risen above 
the plane of partisanship. The wider 
field of interest which the United States 
now occupied had undoubtedly broaden- 
ed and elevated President McKinley’s 
statesmanship. He gave striking  evi- 
lence of this in a remarkable speech 
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which he delivered on September 5th, in 
the city of Buffalo before a gathering 
of fiftv thousand people. In this speech 
he showed plainly that he was no long- 
er fettered by the dogmas of a narrow 
protectionism. He spoke words which 
ten years before would have seemed to 
him heretical. But they were words 
of genuine statesmanship, and they 
should be remembered and inscribed in 
oC iden letters upon the temple of Ameri- 
can economics. 


“Comparison of ideas is always educational ; 
and as such it instructs the brain and hand 
of man. Friendly rivalry follows which is the 
spur to industrial improvement, the inspiration 
to useful invention and to high endeavour in 
. « one 


quest for trade is an incentive to men of busi- 


all departments of human activity. . 


ness to devise, invent, improve and economise 
in the course of production. Business life, 
whether among ourselves or with other people, 
is ever a sharp struggle for success. It will 
be none the less so in the future. But, though 
commercial competitors we are, commercial 
enemies we must not be. The wisdom and 
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energy of all the nations are none too great 
for the world’s work. The success of art, 
science. industry and invention is an interna- 
tional asset and a crowning glory. 

“Tsolation is no longer possible or desirable. 
God and man have linked the nations to- 
gether. No nation can longer be indifferent to 
any other... . Only a broad and enlightened 
policy will keep what we have. No other 
policy will get more. By the sensible trade ar- 
rangements which will not interrupt our home 
production we shall extend the outlets for our 
increasing surplus. 





EMPRESS DOWAGER OF CHINA 


“A system which provides a mutual ex- 
change of commodities is manifestly essential 
to the continued healthful growth of our ex- 
port trade. We must not repose in fancied 
security that we can forever sell everything 
and buy little or nothing. If such a thing 
were possible, it would not be best for us or 
with those with whom we have to deal. We 
should take from our customers such of their 
products as we can use without harm to our 
industries and labour. 


“Reciprocity is the natural growth of our 
wonderful industrial development under the 
domestic policy now firmly established. What 
we produce beyond our domestic consumption 
must have a vent abroad. The excess must 
be relieved through a foreign outlet and we 
should sell everywhere we can, and buy 
wherever the buying will enlarge our sales 
and productions, and thereby make a greater 
demand for home labour. 

“The period of exclusiveness is past. The 
expansion of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem. Commercial wars are un 
profitable. A policy of good will and friendly 
trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reci 
procity treaties are in harmony with the spirit 
of the times; measures of retaliation are not 

“If, perchance, some of our tariffs are no 
longer needed for revenue or to encourag: 
and protect our industries at home, why should 
they not be employed to extend and promote 
our markets abroad? 

“Gentlemen, let us ever remember that our 
interest is in concord, not conflict, and that 
our real eminence rests in the victories of 
peace and not in those of war. We hope that 
all who are represented here may be moved 
to higher and nobler effort for their own and 
the world’s good, and that out of this city may 
come not only greater commerce and trade for 
us all, but more essential than these, relations 
of mutual respect, confidence and friendship, 
which will deepen and endure. 

“Our earnest prayer is that God will 
graciously vouchsafe prosperity, happiness 
and peace to all our neighbours, and like 
blessings to all the peoples and the powers of 


« 


the earth.” 


President McKinley had visited Buf- 
falo for the purpose of inspecting the so- 
called Pan-American Exposition. On 
the day after his public speech, he held 
a reception in the Temple of Music, giv- 
ing a personal greeting to all who wish- 
ed to take his hand. Among these was 
a young man having the appearance of a 
respectable mechanic, whose right hand 
was apparently covered with a bandage. 
As he approached the President, he rap- 
idly uncovered a revolver, and before he 
could be seized, he had fired two bullets 
into the body of the President. Before 
he could fire for a.third time, he was 


*Halstead, Life of William McKinley, f 


225-227 (Cincinnati, 1901). 
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seized and hurled to the ground. Mr. 
McKinley stood for a moment as though 
dazed, and then swayed backward into 
the arms of his attendants. The first 
words that he spoke were to his private 
secretary: “Cortelyou, be careful; tell 
Mrs. McKinley gently.” Then, observ- 
ing the attempt of the maddened people 
to tear his assailant to pieces, the Presi- 
dent said in a feeble voice, “Let no one 
hurt him.” 

The assassin was rescued bythe police. 
He proved to be a German Pole named 
Leon Franz Czolgosz, by occupation a 
blacksmith in Detroit. He was an un- 
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had quarrelled with him and had assault- 
ed him at an anarchistic meeting.* It 
was from her more than from any other 
that Czolgosz received the impulse 
which led him to commit the crime for 
which presently he suffered death (Oc- 
tober 29th). 

President McKinley lingered for a 
few days; and the favourable reports 
which were given out by his physicians 
led the country to hope that he might 
recover. This hope proved to be base- 
less, and he died on the morning of Sat- 
urday, September 14th. His remains 
lay in state in Buffalo and afterwards in 





THE CONVENTION NOMINATING BRYAN IN 1900 See page 174 


intelligent, dull young man whose brain 
had been inflamed by listening to the 
oratory of foreign anarchists, among 
them particularly a woman named Em- 
ma Goldman, who had long been con- 
spicuous as an agitator. In 1893, she 
had spent ten months in prison for incit- 
ing to riot and her views were revolu- 
tionary even beyond those of ordinary 
anarchists. Short in figure, hard featur- 
ed and frowsy in appearance, she hated 
women and spent her life chiefly among 
men. At one time she had been the mis- 
tress of Johann Most, though later she 





the rotunda of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, where they were received with im- 
pressive ceremonies. His body was in- 
terred in the cemetery at Canton, his na- 
tive town. 

To President McKinley there was ac- 
corded a spontaneous tribute of univer- 
sal grief such as no one in our history, 
since Washington, had ever yet received 
Americans sorrowed both for the ruler 
and for the man; and their sorrow was 
the more poignant because of the false 
hope which had been given them by the 
*New York World, September 11, 1got. 
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LEON CZOLGOSZ 


premature and quite unjustifiable optim- 
ism of his physicians. In it all there was 
nothing official, nothing studied or in- 
sincere. Its most impressive feature was 
found in its quiet intensity, the intensity 
of a feeling too sacred and too profound 
for utterance in mere words. At the 
hour when the simple ceremonial at 
Canton was proceeding, a great hush 
came over every city and hamlet in the 
land. The streets were deserted. The 
activities of seventy millions of people 
ceased. Men and women of every type 
and class felt the shadow touch for a 
moment their own lives, and they let their 
sorrow find supreme expression in the 
solemnity of a reverent silence. It was 
very human and it was very wonderful. 


As a man, Mr. McKinley belonged to 
the older school of American statesmen 
—whom he recalled in his personal 
appearance, in his smooth-shaven face, 
his customary garb of black, and the 
suavitvy of his address. He would have 
been at home in the society of Clay and 
Cass and Benton and he will undoubted- 
ly stand as the last President of that par- 
ticular type. He possessed also the per- 





sonal dignity of the older days, with the 
advantage of a change in public senti- 
ment which allowed him to maintain that 
dignity without offence to the people. 
The time had gone by when Americans 
took delight in an assumption of rough- 
ness and rudeness in their Chief Magis- 
trate. The orgy which disgraced Jack- 
son's first inauguration would have been 
impossible in 1901; and Americans no 
longer expected their Presidents to ap- 
pear, so to speak, in their shirt-sleeves. 
Mr. McKinley always managed to keep 
his purely personal affairs and his do- 
mestic life from being vulgarised by the 
peculiar sort of publicity which the 
newspapers gave to most of ,his prede- 
cessors. He maintained, indeed, outside 
of his public appearances, the quiet digni- 
ty and reserve that befit a private gentle- 
man, and that are still more to be desir- 
ed in the ruler of a mighty nation. It is 
remarkable, indeed, that Mr. McKinley 
should have been so thoroughly success- 
ful in this particular thing; for his early 
environment was one of the most demo- 
cratic simplicity ; while before 1896, his 
political associates were by no means 
sticklers for niceties of form. Probably 
Mr. McKinley was fortunate in his ad- 
visers and at the same time quick too take 
a hint. At any rate, the fact remains 
that with the single exception of Mr. Ar- 
thur, no President since the pre-Jack- 
sonian days had made things “go off” so 
well as did President McKinley. And 
as Americans had begun to learn some 
needed lessons from older countries, they 
heartily commended the refined simplicity 
which pervaded the White House from 
1896 to 1901. This satisfaction was 
heightened by the knowledge that the 
President’s private life and character 
were not only spotless but exceptionally 
beautiful. 

Intellectually, Mr. McKinley is prob- 
ably to be compared with Millard Fill- 
more, to whom he bore some likeness. 
Not in any sense endowed with origin- 
alitv, he judgment, 
shrewdness, tact, and a willingness to 
listen to advice from any quarter. He 
was not a reader of books, and the only 
quotation that one recalls as made by 
him in public was from some obscure 
newspaper poet of the West—a woman. 


possessed good 




















He knew men, however, and he was a 
close student of political events. As a 
speaker, he had a pleasant manner and at 
times could be sententious; but he never 
made a speech that was at all remarkable 
for its eloquence. Mr. McKinley, in- 
leed, in oracory, as in his other gifts and 
attributes represented the Horatian aurea 
mediocritas. He was neither bloodless 
and cold, like Calhoun; nor, on the other 
hand, did he possess the compelling 
magnetism which made Clay and Blaine 
so wonderful as political leaders. Yet, 
if he could not rouse great masses of 
men to a frenzy of enthusiasm, he could 
always win a hearing. If men would not 
die for him, as they would for Clay, they 
would at any rate vote for him; which, 
after all, was much more to the point. 
He lacked magnetism, but he possessed 
a rare benevolence, a genuine kindliness, 
which made it utterly impossible for 
even a political enemy to be anything but 
a personal friend. And kindliness such as 
this must have been absolutely genuine, 
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or the falseness of it would have been 
sometimes felt; whereas the popular be- 
lief in Mr. McKinley’s good intentions 
grew firmer with every year. In _ the 
early days of his incumbency there were 
many who thought that they detected 
in his phraseology something which sav- 
oured of cant; but they forgot that he 
was a member of a religious body which 
makes a freer use of certain semi-religi- 
ous expressions than is common; and 
that Mr. McKinley’s way of expressing 
himself was the way in which he had 
been taught to speak, and was, indeed, 
a mere facon de parler. That he was no 
bigot, that he exercised a self-respect- 
ing independence of thought and action 
in such matters, is seen in the fact that, 
in spite of a most bitter outcry from the 
most extreme of his co-religionists, he 
stood out firmly for the retention of the 
army canteen, that he set wine upon his 
table at diplomatic dinners, and that he 
was rather immoderately fond of very 
black and very strong cigars. All these 
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things serve to characterise the man— 
sincere, kind-hearted, firm and sensible, 
not brilliant, to be sure, but eminently 
safe—the sort of man who does in gen- 
eral go farther than any but the very 
greatest genius. 

As a statesman, any discussion of Mr. 
McKinley must centre around the as- 
sertion so often made to the effect that 
he always “held his ear close to the 
ground.” This was for a long while 
flung at him by his political opponents 
as a taunt; but in time it was taken up 
by his supporters and set forth as em- 
bodying the highest possible compliment 
to his sagacity. Yes, they said, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley always has his ear close to the 
ground so that he may catch the earliest 
echoes of popular opinion. This shows 
his statesmanship; for in the American 
Republic, the President is the servant of 
the people, elected to do their bidding ; 
and it is by “holding his ear close to the 
ground” that he learns just what it is 
that they desire. The best example of 
this sort of statesmanship, they said, is 
found in Lincoln, who, like McKinley, 
also held his ear close to the ground, and 
this is why Lincoln always had the peo- 
ple with him rather than against him. 

There is much truth in this; yet the 
comparison with Lincoln challenges in- 
quiry and justifies dissent. It is undoubt- 
edly true that a President is elected for 
the purpose of translating into action the 
political aspirations of the nation over 
which he rules. But a distinction must 
be made between the well-considered 
policy that has been discussed perhaps 
for years, and the hasty impulse of the 
moment. When a sudden wave of ex- 
citement surges over the country and 
sweeps away all sober judgment, is the 
Chief Executive to ask himself only 
whether this is what the people want ? Or 
is he to consider whether it is what they 
will approve when the passions of the 
moment have died out? Is he to be a 
reed shaken by the wind, or a rock stand- 
ing four-square to all the winds that 
blow, defying obloquy and  misrepre- 
sentation, when his own brain and con- 
science tell him that the thing should not 
be done? Had Washington in 1793 
simply held his ear close to the ground 
he would have found the nation eager 


for a second war with England. He 
would have meekly submitted to the in- 
solence of Genet; and the poor little 
fledgeling of a Republic would have per- 
ished in the train of France, then drunk- 
en and delirious with the madness of 
revolution. In 1861, when Captain 
Wilkes forcibly took the Confederate en- 
voys, Mason and Slidell, from the Brit- 
ish steamer Trent, had Lincoln merely 
held his ear to the ground he would have 
heard the people of the North demand- 
ing loudly that the envoys should be kept 
and that the nation should face a war 
with England. It was hard for Wash- 
ington to ignore the clamour of the 
Jacobins; but he did so at the cost of 
vile aspersions on his character, which 
made him say in the bitterness of his 
soul, “I would rather be in my grave 
than in the presidency.” It was hard for 
Lincoln to ignore the momentary pas- 
sion of the North and to comply with 
the peremptory and arrogant demand of 
Earl Russell; but he did so, and was 
charged with having humiliated and dis- 
honoured his country. Both Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, knew, however, that 
the supreme mandate which had _ been 
given them was in the one case to build 
up, and in the other to preserve, the 
State; and they both stood firm against 
the people’s will in order that the people 
might be saved from its own madness. 
A true statesman holds his ear close to 
the ground ; but he does not do so for the 
purpose of catching every murmur that 
is audible, but rather to detect that deep- 
er note which tells him that the time is 
ripe for the consummation of far-reach- 
ing plans long cherished and long since 
decided upon. One may admit that the 
President is the people’s servant, but one 
should not admit that (to use a rather 
vulgar phrase of Mr. Bryan’s, he is the 
people’s “hired man.” He is, no doubt, 
an officer. He is not a lackey. 

President McKinley's response to ev- 
ery popular impulse explains the appar- 
ent inconsistencies of his political career. 
These inconsistencies lay in his action, 
but not in his fundamental theory. He 
wished to serve the people; and if the 
people chose to veer from one view to 
another, then the people and not he was 
answerable for it all. This was a consis- 
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tent theory; but the fact that he held it 
takes him out of the category of high 
statesmanship. For a statesman of the 
first rank makes up his mind upon certain 
questions once for all, and having done 
so, he remains true to his convictions. 
He may tack and seem at times to take 
another course, but one will always find 
him in the end still sweeping toward the 
goal. Thus, President Garfield was by 
study and conviction a Free Trader, and 
in 1880 he was for the time the leader of 
the party of Protection. Yet he had not 
changed. He never once retracted his 
ringing assertion, made years before in 
the House of Representatives, “I am for 
the kind of Protection which in the end 
leads to Free Trade.” He believed in the 
ultimate triumph of Free Trade, and he 
looked upon Protection as at the most a 
mere expedient. But with Mr. MckKin- 
ley the case was different. He was a 
high protectionist for many years _ be- 
cause his constituents and his party fav- 
oured high protection. In 1901, he advo- 
cated a limited Free Trade because the 
people had begun to veer around that 
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way. The passages already quoted from 
his speech at Buffalo prove his readiness 
to adapt his opinions to the opinions of 
the great majority. 

It must be confessed that Mr. McKin- 
ley clung to his advocacy of silver for 
a remarkably long time. From 1890 to 
1896, he probably did a great deal that 
indirectly helped to strengthen Mr. Bry- 
an’s cause. The main difference between 
the two men at this time was that Mr. 
Bryan came out boldly as an advocate of 
free silver, while Mr. McKinley used the 
more discreet yet substantially identical 
phrase “bimetallism ;” just as in the Buf- 
falo speech he veiled his partial conver- 
sion to a species of Free Trade by giving 
it the tactful name of “reciprocity.” It ts 
perfectly well known that even after Mr. 
McKinley had been nominated in 1896 
he shrank from declaring that “honest 
money” was understood by him to mean 
gold monometallism. He hoped to fight 
the campaign of that year upon the sin- 
gle question of the tariff; and it was 
only when the issue had been absolutely 
forced upon him that at last he gave up 
his “bimetallism,” and took the stand 
which President Cleveland had taken 
long before. 

These facts by no means indicate that 
Mr. McKinley was weak or inconsistent. 
They simply mean that his fundamental 
position was one of compliance with 
whatever seemed to him to be the popu- 
lar will. He changed his views when- 
ever he became convinced that the opinion 
of the majority had changed; for he re- 
garded this as the duty of a states- 
man. It was not a very lofty view, but 
it was at least an intelligible one; and it 
explains his whole political career. It is 
strange that he was so often and so ab- 
surdly misunderstood. The, failure to 
understand him was responsible for a 
singular incongruity in many of the es- 
timates formed by otherwise intelligent 
men regarding his character. The op- 
position press, for instance, used to 
speak of him at one time as “gelatin- 
ous,” and at another as unfeeling and 
implacable. In a single issue of an in- 
fluential newspaper there once appeared 
a column devoted to ridicule of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley for being a mere puppet in the 
hands of his advisers, and another col- 
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umn devoted to denunciation of him as 
a sort of political ogre, relentlessly crush- 
ing out the liberties of an innocent peo- 
ple in seas of blood. Now it is sufficient- 
ly obvious that he could not very well 
have been at once a puppet and a stern 
dictator; and it is clear enough that he 
was really neither. He was not a weak 
man; nor, on the other hand, was he a 
man of iron. He could be firm enough 
in matters upon which his mind had 
been made up. Witness his manly inde- 
pendence in retaining an upright Com- 
missioner in the Pension Office* despite 
the venal clamouring of innumerable “old 
soldiers.” But in the main, and in mat- 
ters of high policy, he conscientiously be- 
lieved that he must shape his action in 
accordance with his party’s needs and 
wishes ; and this, in fact, he did. For the 
rest, his statesmanship was often far 
from brilliant. A more sagacious Presi- 
dent, for instance, would not have al- 
lowed himself to say that it was “our 
plain duty” to give to Puerto Rico unre- 
stricted privileges of trade with the 
United States; or else, having said so, 
he should have made his Congress say 
so too. A stronger party leader would 
not have negotiated an importanttreaty7 
only to see it almost contemptuously re- 
jected by a Senate of which his own par- 
ty had entire control. 

Such, then, was President McKinley 
as a man and as a statesman. His place 
in history will be greater than that of 
greater men, because it was his fortune 
to hold office at a time when the events 


*Mr. H. C. Evans. 
+The so-called Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
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occurred which made his presidency 
epoch-making. For the war with Spain 
Mr. McKinley deserves neither praise 
nor blame. The conflict had been inevit- 
able ever since the Cubans rose in 1868 
against the tyranny of Spain, and since 
Spanish soldiers shot down the crew of 
the Virginius at Santiago. From that mo- 
ment, Spain and the United States were 
like two railway engines heading toward 
each other upon a single track. A colli- 
sion between them could not be avoided. 
The moment of the crash was one to be 
determined by pure chance. But be- 
cause that moment came when President 
McKinley was in power, and because the 
consequences of it were so far-reaching 
as to transform the whole genius of our 
government, the years of his administra- 
tion must always be a subject of the 
deepest interest to the student of Ameri- 
can history. 

He died at an hour that was friendly 
to his fame. A foreign war had ended 
in the triumph of the American arms. 
The Republic of ,the West had at last 
assumed its place among the greatest na- 
tions of the earth. Political bitterness 
had spent itself in the electoral contest 
of the preceding vear, and there had suc- 
ceeded a lull which brought with it good 
will and tolerance. Extraordinary ma- 
terial prosperity had enriched the nation, 
so that men might at some future day 
look back upon those years as to a Gold- 
en Age. And finally, the tragic ending 
of a useful, honourable life stirred all 
the chords of human sympathy, and 
seemed to cast upon that life itself the 
pathos and the splendour of a consecra- 
tion. 























PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 





As the most fitting tribute to the memory of the late Paul Laurence Dunbar we 
reprint the introduction written by Mr. W. D. Howells for ‘‘ Lyrics of Lowly 


Life,’ Mr. Dunbar’s first book. 


pues TTTINK I should 
Hscarcely trouble the 
a reader with a special ap- 
apeal in behalf of this 
YT he \ a book, if it had not spe- 
5 & cially appealed to me for 
tale = eles] y wen dy apart from the 
author’s race, origin and condition. The 










world is too old now, and I find myself* 


too much of its mood, to care for the 
work of a poet because he is black, be- 
cause his father and mother were slaves, 
because he was, before and after he began 
to write poems, an elevator-boy. These 
facts would certainly attract to him as 
a man, if I knew him to have a literary 
ambition, but when it came to his literary 
art, I must judge it irrespective of these 
facts, and enjoy or endure it for wkat it 
was in itself. 

It seems to me that this was my ex- 
perience with the poetry of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar when I found it in another form, 
and in justice to him I cannot wish that 
it should be otherwise with his readers 
here. Still, it will legitimately interest 
those who like to know the causes, or, 
if these may not be known, the sources, 
of things, to learn that the father and 
mother of the first poet of his race in our 
language were negroes without admix- 
ture of white blood. The father escaped 
from slavery in Kentucky to freedom in 
Canada, while there was still no hope of 
freedom otherwise; but the mother was 
freed by the events of the civil war, and 
came North to Ohio, where their son was 
born at Dayton, and grew up with such 
chances and mischances for mental train- 
ing as everywhere befall the children of 
the poor. He has told me that his father 
picked up the trade of a plasterer, and 
when he had taught himself to read, loved 
chiefly to read history. The boy’s mother 
shared his passion for literature, with a 
special love of poetry, and after the father 
died she struggled on in more than the 
poverty she had shared with him. She 


could value the faculty which her son 
showed first in prose sketches and at- 
tempts at fiction, and she was proud of 
the praise and kindness they won him 
among the people of the town, where he 
has never been without the warmest and 
kindest friends. 

In fact, from every part of Ohio, and 
from several cities of the adjoining 
States, there came letters in cordial ap- 
preciation of the critical recognition 
which it was my pleasure no less than 
my duty to offer Paul Dunbar’s work in 
another place. It seemed to me a happy 
omen for him that so many people who 
had known him, or known of him, were 
glad of a stranger’s good word; and it 
was gratifying to see that at home he v 
esteemed for the things he had d¢ 
rather than because as the son of ne} 
slaves he had done them. If a prop 
is often without honour in his own coun- 
try, it surely is nothing against him when 
he has it. In this case it deprived me of 
the glory of a discoverer; but that is 
sometimes a barren joy, and I am always 
willing to forego it. 

What struck me in reading Mr. Dun- 
bar’s poetry was what had already struck 
his friends in Ohio and Indiana, in Ken- 
tucky and Illinois. They had felt, as I 
felt, that however gifted his race had 
proven itself in music, in oratory, in 
several of the other arts, here was the 
first instance of an American negro who 
had evinced innate distinction in litera- 
ture. In my criticism of his book I had 
alleged Dumas in France, and I had for- 
getfully failed to allege the far greater 
Pushkin in Russia; but these were both 
mulattoes, who might have been sup- 
posed to derive their qualities from white 
blood vastly more artistic than ours, and 
who were the creatures of an environ- 
ment more favourable to their literary de- 
velopment. So far as I could remember, 
Paul Dunbar was the only man of pure 
African blood and of American civilisa- 
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tion to feel the negro life zsthetically 
and express it lyrically. It seemed to 
me that this had come to its most modern 
consciousness in him, and that his 
brilliant and unique achievement was to 
have studied the American negro ob- 
jectively, and to have represented him 
as he found him to be, with hu- 
mour, with sympathy, and yet with 
what the reader must instinctively feel 
to be entire truthfulness. I said that a 
race which had come to this effect in any 
member of it, had attained civilisation 
in him, and I permitted myself the imag- 
inative prophecy that the hostilities and 
the prejudices which had so long con- 
strained his race were destined to vanish 
in the arts; that these were to be the final 
proof that God had made of one blood 
all nations of men. I thought his merits 
positive and not comparative; and I held 
that if his black poems had been written 
by a white man, I should not have found 
them less admirable. I accepted them as 
an evidence of the essential unity of the 
human race, which does not think or feel 
black in one and white in another, but 
humanly in all. 

Yet it appeared to me then, and it ap- 
pears to me now, that there is a precious 
difference of temperament between the 
races which it would be a great pity ever 
to lose, and that this is best preserved 
and most charmingly suggested by Mr. 
Dunbar in those pieces of his where he 
studies the moods and traits of his race 
in its own accent of our English. We call 
such pieces dialect pieces for want of 
some closer phrase, but they are really 
not dialect so much as delightful personal 
attempts and failures for the written and 
spoken language. In nothing is his es- 
sentially refined and delicate art so well 
shown as in these pieces, which, as I ven- 
tured to say, describe the range between 
appetite and emotion, with certain lifts 
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far beyond and above it, which is the 
range of the race. He reveals in these 
a finely ironical perception of the negro’s 
limitations, with a tenderness for them 
which I think so very rare as to be almost 
quite new. I should say, perhaps, that 
it was this humorous quality which Mr. 
Dunbar had added to our literature, and 
it would be this which would most dis- 
tinguish him, now and hereafter. It is 
something that one feels in nearly all the 
dialect pieces; and I hope that in the 
present collection he has kept all of these 
in his earlier volume, and added others 
to them. But the contents of this book 
are wholly of his own choosing, and I do 


- not know how much or little he may have 


preferred the poems in literary English. 
Some of these I thought very good, and 
even more than very good, but not dis- 
tinctively his contribution to the body of 
American poetry. What I mean is that 
several people might have written them; 
but I do not know any one else at present 
who could quite have written the dialect 
pieces. These are divinations and reports 
of what passes in the hearts and minds 
of a lowly people whose poetry had 
hitherto been inarticulately expressed in 
music, but now finds, for the first time 
in our tongue, literary interpretation of 
a very artistic completeness. 

I say the event is interesting, but how 
important it shall be can be determined 
only by Mr. Dunbar’s future perform- 
ance. I cannot undertake to prophesy 
concerning this ; but if he should do noth- 
ing more than he has done, I should feel 
that he had made the strongest claim for 
the negro in English literature that the 
negro has yet made. He has at least pro- 
duced something that, however we may 
critically disagree about it, we cannot 
well refuse to enjoy; in more than one 
piece he has produced a work of art. 

W. D. Howells. 


















CROSS SECTIONS OF LIFE 
WHEN ALL IS DONE 


When all is done, and my last word is said, 
And ye who loved me murmur, “He is dead,” 
Let no one weep, for fear that I should know, 
And sorrow too that ye should sorrow so. 


When all is done and in the oozing clay, 
Ye lay this cast-off hull of mine away, 
Pray not for me, for, after long despair, 
The quiet of the grave will be a prayer. 


For I have suffered loss and grievous pain, 

The hurts of hatred and the world’s disdain, 
And wounds so deep that love, well-tried and pure, 
Had not the pow’r to ease them or to cure. 


When all is done, say not my day is o’er, 

And that thro’ night I seek a dimmer shore: 

Say rather that my morn has just begun,— 

I greet the dawn and not a setting sun, 
When all is done. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 





CROSS SECTIONS OF LIFE AND 
SOME RECENT BOOKS 


oy T was a French realist 
awho gave us theformula 
a for fiction which begins 
“alike a household recipe, 

a) q Prenez une tranche de 

a\rala vie.” But the truth 
Bameeesembodied in these half 

dozen words is more comprehensive than 
realism; it applies equally to the roman- 
ticist, the symbolist, the novelist with the 
very latest creed, ‘the novelist with no 
creed at all. One and all, they can do 
nothing better, nothing bigger than to 
take one broad, impartial cross-section 
of life, cutting boldly through the good 
and the bad, the fat and the lean togeth- 
er. The trouble with our fiction today is 
that nine-tenths of our writers, far from 
giving us more than just a cross-section 
of life, give us vastly less,—broken, de- 
tached fragments, from which you can 
no more reconstruct a complete picture, 
than you can guess at the size and shape 












of a soda biscuit from its crumbs. Nine- 
tenths of our authors have never taken 
the trouble to ask themselves seriously 
just what is meant by that trite and 
glibly uttered formula, “Take a cross- 
section of life.” 

A cross-section of life——not a mere 
surface inspection if you please, but a 
deep, trenchant cut, that goes to the very 
heart, and lays open the inward myster- 
ies for microscopic analysis. You can 
never tell the whole of a human story; 
that is the chief lesson of the formula. 
The life story of a man or a woman be- 
gins too far back, for any man or woman 
to follow it to its ultimate source. 
It goes back, through parents and 
grandparents, through all the countless 
generations from which they draw their 
inherited virtues and passions, as a tree 
draws its life through all the countless 
subdivisions of its remotest roots. And 
the life story of a man or woman does 
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not stop with betrothal or marriage or 
death. It goes on, through the children 
they have begotten, the good or bad 
deeds they have done, the influences they 
have diffused around them, just as the 
life of a tree ascends beyond the trunk 
through the main limbs, into the netlike 
ramification of branch and twig and 
leaf. You cannot take the whole tree, 
root and branch and leaf, and pass it in 
review under your magnifying lens; but 
you can choose a point somewhere mid- 
way up the trunk, and cut a thin, com- 
prehensive slice that will tell you a hun- 
dred things about the life history of that 
tree, its age, its quality, the soundness of 
its heart. The big novels of all times 
and countries are symbolised by such a 
cross-section of a tree-trunk; they are 
all of them stories that begin in the mid- 
dle, holding our interest not only by the 
problem they offer of the present hour, 
but also by the dimly seen vista of a mys- 
terious yesterday, the prophetic sugges- 
tion of an unknown tomorrow. 

There is another point worth noting 
about this formula: A cross-section, it 
says, not of one life or of two, but of life 
in general,—the life of a neighbourhood, 
a city, the world at large. In real life— 
the one unfailing, ultimate test for meas- 
uring the quality of fiction,—there is no 
one interest so absorbing as to shut out 
all other interests. No one can be all law- 
yer or all clergyman or all financier, any 
more than one can be all lover, or hus- 
band, or father. A case on appeal must 
be argued, though the one girl in the 
world has just refused you; the Sunday 
sermon must be written, though wife and 
child lie seriously ill at home. Typhoid 
or pneumonia may strike you down, re- 
gardless of the impending crisis in Wall 
Street. There are no joys or sorrows, 
hopes or fears so engrossing as not to be 
broken in upon by calls from the outside 
world,—the summons of the dinner bell, 
the insistent tinkle of the telephone, the 
shrill note of the postman’s whistle. It 
is just this sort of interruption, this in- 
trusion of alien interests, this voice of 
the outside world, which makes the dif- 
ference between the complete picture of 
life and the mere fragmentary sketch in 
fiction. It is not necessary for the novel- 
ist, who wishes to be true to life, to make 


this voice of the world the dominant note 
in his book. He does not need to make 
his pages discordant with the vociferous 
clamour of the street, the ubiquitous 
rush and turmoil of trade and finance, 
the ceaseless strife of human ambition 
and greed. He may picture, if he pleases, 
the sensuous seclusion of a woman’s 
boudoir, or the pastoral beauty of some 
remote and fragrant hillside, full of sun- 
shine and songbirds and the joy of life. 
But if he would build a firmer structure 
than the sugared prettiness of the con- 
fectioner’s art, he must make the reader 
feel that the storm and stress of the out- 
side world is not forgotten. He must 
make us feel that, even in their tempor- 
ary seclusion, the characters of his story 
have not thrown off the fetters that 
bind them to the period, the community, 
the thoughts and ideals to which they 
were born. It is only a novelist that can 
consistently do this, who is entitled to 
the credit of having given us a broad and 
comprehensive cross-section of life. 

It may be said with confidence that the 
chief defect in American fiction today is 
a tendency towards the one-sided, in- 
complete picture, the Cross-Section of 
lives rather than of Life. And in this re- 
spect the average British novelist is dis- 
tinctly superior to his American confrere. 
In England you find no such sharp dif- 
ferentiation between the social novel on 
the one hand, and the business novel on 
the other. It would puzzle you to sort 
out the novels of Dickens or Thackeray, 
Charles Reade or Anthony Trollope, that 
are exclusively business novels or exclu- 
sively social. In the best English fic: 
tion, the drawing-room and the count: 
ing-house touch elbows, just as they con- 
stantly do in real life. 

In the best fiction, the author makes 
you feel how the cares and anxieties of 
a man’s home life follow him to his of- 
fice in the morning, and _ spectre-like 
come between him and the urgent busi- 
ness of the day; and how at night, when 
his desk lid is closed, the memory of a 
sudden fall in stocks, the knowledge of a 
note that must be met tomorrow, follow 
him to his fireside and shed a gloom over 
the dinner hour. The big novelist is not 
he who can set forth some one phase of 
life, the cotton market, let us say, or the 
































coal strike or the insurance scandals, 
with an epic boldness, a flamboyant au- 
dacity of phrase and imagery that make 
you forget for the time being that there 
is any other interest in the world than 
just cotton, or coal, or life insurance. 
The really big writer is the one who 
knows and uses the power of contrast; 
who realises how all the various phases 
of life blend and overlap; and makes 
you keenly interested in the destinies of 
his cotton brokers, his coal miners, or his 
insurance agents, because he has first of 
all won your interest in them as human 
beings, quite apart from coal or cotton 
or insurance policies. This art of keep- 
ing the just proportion between the indi- 
vidual and the world at large; of show- 
ing just how he fits into the broad cross- 
section of contemporary life, is better un- 
derstood in England than in this coun- 
try. And that is why many a mediocre 
English novel gives you an impression of 
thoroughness and amplitude and reality 
which some of our strongest writers 
might well envy. 

There are few writers now living in 
England who understand better what is 
meant by the injunction, 
“Take a cross-section of 
life,” than Morley Ro- 
berts. In his new vol- 
ume, The Idlers, which 
might well have had for a sub-title “The 
Wild Oats of Jack Bexley,” he has given 
us a bold, forceful, kalaidoscopic picture 
of London society, high and low. We 
bring away from it an impression of busy, 
crowded, jostling life, with much that 
is unscrupulous and unsavory. And we 
retain also the memory of a few char- 
acters, bluff, honest men and brave, true 
women, that go far to offset what is 
sordid and unclean in the story. Jack 
Bexley is a stalwart, manly, handsome 
young Englishman, whom fate in the 
shape of over-fond parents, has done its 
utmost to ruin. Sprung from a race of 
good fighters, he has but one ambition 
in life, and that is the army. But the 
family won’t hear of it; and as he has no 
serious occupation in life, he drifts into 
a fast set of fashionable idlers, and falls 
into the toils of an unscrupulous woman. 
Renee Buckingham really loves Jack, or 
believes she does, for a number of weeks. 


The Idlers 
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At least, she runs some extraordinary 
risks for his sake, considering that she is 
the wife of a prosaic biscuit merchant, 
who is just on the verge of being knight- 
ed, and a scandal may be the undoing of 
them both. Luckily for Jack, there is 
another lover whom Renee believes to be 
safely buried alive in Southern Nigeria. 
But instead of staying buried, he comes 
home at an inconvenient time, and being 
a violent sort of person, with a fever- 
haunted brain, he puts both himself and 
Renee speedily out of existence. The 
book would be melodrama, if not for the 
atmosphere of reality it exhales, and the 

fine sanity of the lesson it teaches. 
A good example of the thoroughly 
artistic way in which the voice of the 
outside world may be 


All That made to break in upon 
Was the most secluded lives, 
Possible and compel attention is 


afforded by All That 
Was Possible, the new volume by How- 
ard Overing Sturgis, author of Bel- 
chamber. It is a strong story, an artis- 
tic story, and in its denouement a cynic- 
ally logical story. One’s only grievance 
against it is the fact that it is cast in the 
form of a series of letters. These letters 
are written by Mrs. Sybil Crofts,— 
“Mrs.” only for the sake to euphemism, 
—to a confidential friend, after the Earl 
of Medmenham’s marriage has _ termin- 
ated an intimacy of many years’ stand- 
ing. The Earl of Medmenham was Sy- 
bil Croft’s first serious indiscretion; and 
when he took her from the stage and 
agreed to be responsible for her ex- 
penses, she justified herself by the belief 
that she really loved him. But when the 
Earl married, she realised that she was 
not in the least broken-hearted, philoso- 
phically accepted the modest settlement 
he offered her, and betook herself to a re- 
mote corner of Wales, determined that 
he should never have a successor. Here 
for a time she finds peace, if not happi- 
ness, even though the village folk eye 
her with disfavor. She has never tried 
to make a secret of her former life, and 
the voice of the outside world has not 
merely followed her to her retreat, it has 
even anticipated her arrival. But her 
peace is of short duration; another man 
comes into her life, an austere, stern, 
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rather narrow-minded man, who at first 
looks upon her with grave disapproval. 
But even he is gradually won over by the 
subtle charm of her personality,—for she 
is obviously both by nature and culture 
far too fine for the lot that has befallen 
her; the novelist succeeds admirably in 
making you realize that. Before she re- 
alises how rapidly they have drifted from 
hostility into love, the mischief is done. 
She finds herself a prey to a great temp- 
tation, a torturing doubt, whether she is 
doing right in allowing this austere, up- 
right man to care for her and make her 
care for him,—whether, in short, she has 
the right to let any good man reinstate 
her and give her the protection of an 
honorable name. She might have spared 
herself the trouble of debating the ques- 
tion, since in the end she learns that such 
a possibility as marriage had never even 
occurred to the austere, honourable gen- 
tleman. The problem he had faced and 
struggled with was not whether he 
might raise her to his level, but whether 
he should sink to hers. The subtle under- 
standing of mood and temperament 
stamps this book as a finer piece of art 

than many a more pretentious volume. 
One of the most cordial of many fav- 
ourable notices of Neith Boyce’s first 
novel, The Forerunner, 


The closed by saying, with 
Eternal considerable justice, 
Spring that the story held the 


reader’s attention so 
closely that he scarcely realised, even 
when he turned the final page, that there 
was practically no plot at all. That is 
precisely the result which may often be 
expected from a faithful adherence to 
the method of the Tranche de la Vie. 
One cannot always find a neat, cut-and- 
dried plot at whatever point one chooses 
to make the transverse cut across life. 


- But one does find, instead of plot, an 


abundance of unfinished ends of plots, 
an abundance of human nature, and of 
the joy and sorrow of living,—and that 
is better material for a novel than the 
neatest of machine-made situations. 
However that may be, Neith Boyce’s 
new story, The Eternal Spring, forms a 
curious and not altogether satisfactory 
antithesis to The Forerunner, insomuch 
as its plot is a much more conspicuous 


feature than its human nature. In oth- 
er words, it is not so fine a piece of art as 
the author’s earlier novel, not so fine 
even as her short stories. And this seems 
somewhat of a pity, since while there 
are so many writers who understand the 
mechanism of a clever plot, there are so 
few who have the subtle understanding 
of human nature that Neith Boyce re- 
vealed in The Forerunner. Not that 
The Eternal Spring is devoid of subtle- 
ty; indeed, some of the characters are 
sketched in with a rare deftness, a delici- 
ous irony, of the carefully veiled, Henry 
James type. But from first to last, one 
feels that the plot’s the thing. And one 
also feels that while not a bad plot, both 
the theme and the setting could have been 
handled more effectively by a veteran 
romance spinner such as Marion Craw- 
ford, who would have had the added ad- 
vantage of knowing his Italy thorough- 
ly. Just why the author of The 
Eternal Spring found it necessary 
to cut her cross-section of life in the city 
of Florence is not sufficiently obvious. 
When a novelist whose important char- 
acters are practically all Americans, 
takes a foreign country for his stage 
setting, he ought to have some more 
important motive than merely a desire 
for picturesque effect. The essential ac- 
tion of The Eternal Spring might hap- 
pen anywhere. A man who for five years 
had slaved and struggled toamassamod- 
est capital sufficient to permit him to de- 
vote the rest of his life to agreeable use- 
lessness, begins his new epoch by seeking 
out the woman he has long secretly lov- 
ed, who is now a widow and free to mar- 
ry him. But when he reaches her, he 
finds that he is not sufficiently in love to 
win her,—the lady is willing enough, but 
she quite justly objects to a luke-warm 
wooing. Yet a tepid proposal is better 
than none at all, and one fells that he 
would ultimately have succeeded, if he 
had not suddenly fallen in love, seething, 
fiery love this time, with a cousin of the 
lady’s deceased husband. All this first 
part of the book is pleasantly subtle and 
analytic; but here begins the Crawford- 
like plot, with its mild savour of melo- 
drama. The cousin of the deceased hus- 
band lives in constant fear of becoming 
insane. Her father, years ago, killed a 

















young Italian and himself in a fit of 
jealous rage, and the story was careful- 
ly circulated by the wife that his jeal- 
ousy was a delusion of his disorder- 
ed brain, the chief feature of his insani- 
ty. The girl will not marry, because she 
believes this story, and is sure that the 
blight upon her father’s brain will de- 
scend to her. 

All that the hero needs to do is to 
prove that the father’s jealousy was well 
founded, that he never had a symptom 
of insanity, and that the guilty wife had 
deliberately and consistently liedthrough 
all the intervening years; and all this he 
does prove, to the satisfaction of his be- 
trothed, and let us hope, of the average 
reader. It is perhaps ungracious to ask 
why all this necessarily took place in 
Italy, especially as the Florentine atmos- 
phere is admirably well caught, in a 
superficial way,—well enough to give a 
qualm of nostalgia to those who cherish 
pleasant memories of Florence. Yet at 
most it is only a surface impression ; and 
one can think of a dozen advantages of 
placing such a plot in a setting where the 
author is more familiar with the customs, 
both social and legal. By the way, one 
wonders whether the responsibility for 
such abnormal Italian as Tanto grazia 
rests with the author or the compositor. 

A considerable portion of Edith Rick- 
ert’s new book Folly, lays the scene in 

Spain; but the author is 

justified by structural 
Folly necessity. The plot 

hinges upon the critical 

illness of one of the char- 
acters, and only in a warm southern clim- 
ate can he hope to drag out a painful 
existence a few months longer. The book 
is a study of a woman’s temperament,— 
the sort of temperament that enables a 
woman to accept a loveless marriage 
without revolt, and almost without real- 
izing that it is loveless; until suddenly, 
one day, she discovers that she loves 
someone else, a frail, undersized man, 
with a diseased body and a poet’s soul. 
Folly is a nickname for Florence,—with 
more method in it than in most nick- 
names,—and she is the wife of Andrew 
Christie, a strong, sane, patient man, 
whose generous tolerance and warm- 
heartedness deserve a more assured hap- 
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piness than seems likely to be his lot, 
even after what the author meant us to 
regard as a happy termination. Folly is 
one of those uncomfortable, introspective 
women forever feeling the pulse of their 
emotions, and asking with evident self- 
approval, “am I not a different woman 
from what I was a week ago?” Yet she 
evidently was sane enough to realise her 
good fortune in her husband, her home 
and her infant child; and if the latter 
had lived, she might never have openly 
defied cénventions. But when the child 
dies, severing her strongest hometie ; and 
when she learns that her poet, Haldane 
Gore is mortally ill, with his brief rem- 
nant of life measured in months rather 
than days, she risks the world’s censure 
and follows him to Spain, determined 
that whatever joy her surrender may 
bring him, he shall have it. But Hal- 
dane Gore is by this time too ill to be 
grateful for her sacrifice, too far detach- 
ed from life to think of earthly passion. 
The utmost return he can make her is to 
hide how her mere physical presence 
adds to his burden by emphasising his 
sense of all that has slipped from him. 
And in the end he does the most sur- 
prising, unconventional thing imagin- 
able; he sends for the deserted husband, 
and bluntly, crudely makes him under- 
stand how little cause he really has for 
jealousy. And having done his utmost 
to rectify the wrong he has done, Hal- 
dane Gore quietly slips out of sight to 
die alone, where unwelcome pity will 
not reach him. The book is meant to be- 
long to that class of novels which study 
the problem of a wronged husband’s for- 
giveness. But as there was here techni- 
cally no wrong to forgive, the author 
rather begs the question. Yet the book 
is interesting as being the product of a 
vigorous but undisciplined talent. A 
writer of maturer judgment would sure- 
ly have been satisfied to let us take the 
genius of her poet, on faith, and not 
have hopelessly handicapped him by at- 
tempting to give us specimens of his 
verse. One feels convinced that the read- 
ing of a single poem would have won 
her heroine back to a sane state of mind 
and resulted in her remaining dutifully 
at home. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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I 
Tue History or AMERICAN PAINTING.* 


With each volume issued it becomes 
increasingly obvious that zsthetic criti- 
cism as it is understood and practised 
amongst us is not keeping abreast of the 
times. There is indeed a certain chagrin 
in the fact that the valiant lesson’s taught 
by Dr. Bode, Professor Muther, Pro- 
fessor Yrj6 Hirn, of Helsingfors, Dr. 
Ernst Grosse, of Freiburg, and a score 
of similar men throughout Europe have 
found such feeble acceptance on this side 
of the water. Even the more lucid and 
persuasive exposition of Camille Mau- 
clair, the leader of the young French 
school, has utterly failed to influence our 
conception of the development and 
function of art forms. Books on native 
painting and sculpture succeed each 
other with imposing frequency, each 
more expensive and pretentious than the 
last, yet each written in the same pedes- 
trian and unillumined vein. Thus far 


there has been no serious attempt to get 
beneath the surface, to go beyond mere 


names, dates and periods. The intimate 
relation. between zsthetics and ethnology 
or sociology has been serenely ignored. 
A faithful reliance upon chronology has 
been deemed all-sufficient. It is difficult 
to say how long this condition of affairs 
may persist, but as yet there are scant 
signs of an awakening. 

In essence the history of art should 
not signify a monotonous procession of 
external facts, but a vivifying record of 
pictorial ideas. The real physiognomy 
of a given epoch can only be studied 
through tracing the evolution of those 
aims which have coloured and dominated 
that period, and not through rehearsing 
the months and years which are its arbi- 
trary boundaries. Contrary to general 
belief, the movement of art is not a single 
successive movement; it is a series of 
parallel progressions. Distinct and 
sharply dissimilar tendencies spring up 

*The History of American Painting. By 


Samuel Isham. Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


side by side during the same generation, 
in addition to which there are always 
reactions and reversions that brusquely 
disarrange the chronological order. The 
only significant relation to establish is 
that based upon a similarity or a positive 
identity of ideas. Less fallacious than the 
older method, though almost equally mis- 
leading, is the division according to 
subject, the division into landscape, fig- 
ure, or genre categories. The vital point 
is not that a certain worthy individual 
paints a copper pot and a shining string 
of fish, but why and how he does so. It 
is clearly possible to transcribe still life 
with an altogether personal and delicate 
ideality. The flowers of Fantin-Latour 
are infinitely more intimate and spiritual 
than the portraits of Bonnat, and there is 
often not the slenderest reason for group- 
ing together two strips of water or two 
stretches of field and wood. Thus 
through-out the shifting, colourful pag- 
eant of art, it is not theme, but interpre- 
tation, which is the cardinal factor, and it 
is only through a sensitive sympathy with 
those concepts that underlie vision and 
treatment that the true significance of 
painting can be appreciated. 

Some three years since when a certain 
firm of publishers of the very first rank 
planned a comprehensive “History of 
American Art” in five volumes, securing 
as editor of the series a man of acknowl- 
edged dignity and reputation, there was 
every reason to hope that zsthetic criti- 
cism in this country might reasonably 
show a marked advance. The scheme is 
intended exhaustively to cover the 
graphic, the plastic, the illustrative, the 
musical, and the architectural arts, and 
no expense has been spared in the matter 
of plates nor in the general physical ap- 
pearance of the product. In order, says 
the editor’s note, “that the opinions ven- 
tured should be authoritative the prepara- 
tion of each volume has been placed in 
the hands of an expert—one who prac- 
tises the craft whereof he writes.” Three 
of the volumes have already appeared, 
the first and second comprising the “His- 
tory of American Sculpture,” by Lorado 
Taft, and the “History of American 
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Music,” by Louis C. Elson. The third, 
which now claims attention, is the “His- 
tory of American Painting,” by Samuel 
Isham. Despite a decidedly bumptious 
Middle West nationalism, Mr. Taft’s book 
proved both interesting and stimulating. 
Moreover it succeeded in escaping the 
commonplace by a refreshing humour 
and by numerous specific and often sug- 
gestive bits of analysis. With Mr. Isham 
matters do not seem to have gone quite 
so well. Possessing but a vague and in- 
termittent conception of the social origin 
and mission of art, and having at his com- 
mand a singularly infelicitous and often 
gravely inaccurate literary style, the 
result achieved can scarcely be called in- 
spiring. A book such as Mr. Isham’s 
at once places in question the advisability 
of confiding to “an expert” the responsi- 
bilities of authorship. It is by no means a 
foregone conclusion that “one who prac- 
tises the craft whereof he writes” is qual- 
ified to write of that craft. In fact, it is 


rather the exception than the rule and it 
is barely possible that Mr. Isham is not 
one of the exceptions. Such sentences as 
“Neither of the men were geniuses,” and 
“When he died he is described as ‘school- 
master,’ ” hardly contribute to one’s repu- 


tation as “an expert” in the use of Eng- 
lish prose. 

Along the somewhat obvious and pre- 
digested lines of its progress and develop- 
ment Mr. Isham’s “History of American 
Painting” is not, however, so deficient as 
it might reasonably seem. Dividing 
native art into three main periods, which 
he conveniently labels the Colonial, the 
Provincial, and the Cosmopolitan, he pro- 
ceeds to trace the thread of his narrative 
from what he describes as the Primitives 
to the final chapter devoted to our recent 
mural decorators. Copley, West, Stuart, 
and Trumbull are treated fully and with 
gratifying completeness in the matter of 
biographical detail. In the succeeding 
chapters recounting the decline of the 
English influence and the rise of a native 
school, Mr. Isham manages to sustain in- 
terest, but from Chapter V., which pro- 
claims New York the art centre of the 
country, the book becomes unduly narrow 
in tone and in character. About the for- 
tunes of the National Academy of De- 
sign, the Society of American Artists, 
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and the men who have lived, painted and 
exhibited in New York focusses the bal- 
ance of Mr. Isham’s text. There are, of 
course, fugitive sections covering the 
French influence and the more prominent 
native painters living abroad, yet it is 
difficult, generally speaking, not to accuse 
Mr. Isham of a constrained and short- 
sighted localism. Though each has in its 
way contributed something to the devel- 
opment of American painting, scant men- 
tion is made of Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans or San Francisco. 
While it is doubtless difficult in a work of 
this sort to give detailed analyses of in- 
dividual artists, praise must be accorded 
Mr. Isham for his sane, conservative, and 
yet sympathetic appreciation of Whist- 
ler. Of the remaining members of our 
great trinity, Sargent and Winslow 
Homer, he has much to say and says it 
well, though, on the whole, it might be 
added that the pages devoted to Homer 
seem a trifle lacking in conviction and in 
enthusiasm. 

Like most of his predecessors in the 
field, Mr. Isham seems puzzled by what 
he calls the complexity and cosmopolitan- 
ism of American art. Because the elder 
men flocked to Diisseldorf, Rome, Mu- 
nich or Paris, because Sargent, Whistler, 
and Shannon settle in London, or Gari 
Melchers and George Hitchcock choose 
the bright tulip fields and stolid peasant 
folk of Holland, it is the common belief 
that they necessarily become denational- 
ised. In choice of subject they obviously 
do, but beneath mere subject lies that 
deeper, more significant psychological af- 
finity which links each of them to the na- 
tive race spirit. And it is just this alert, 
receptive race spirit transfusing canvases 
frankly imitative or frankly individual 
which constitutes American art—an art 
neither more nor less complex and cos- 
mopolitan than the artist himself. There 
is slender hope that a satisfying history 
of this art may be written until the type 
itself shall achieve something akin to 
definition, until that fluid body known as 
the American shall begin to solidify. 
Meanwhile -every contribution to the 
cause should be welcome, and if the pres- 
ent offering is manifestly lacking on the 
scientific side, it is at least better printed 
and better illustrated than any previous 
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attempt in the same fruitful and absorb- 
ing direction. 


Christian Brinton. 


II 


TuHeE TorcuH.* 


The theme of Professor Woodberry’s 
Lowell Institute lectures is the evolution 
of the “race-mind” as revealed in epitome 
of the past. It contains all human energy, 
knowledge, experience that survives.” 
And as this race-mind is embalmed, so to 
speak, from age to age in its literary 
manifestations, from a comparative study 
of these is to be derived the story of men- 
tal evolution. 


“It belongs to a highly developed race,” says 
Professor Woodberry in his first lecture, “to 
become, in a true sense, aristocratic—a treas- 
ury of its best in practical and spiritual types, 
and then to disappear in the surrounding 
tides of men . . . for a race, as for an in- 
dividual, there is a time to die; and that time, 
as history discloses it, is the moment of per- 
fection. This is the largest fact in the moral 
order of the world; it is the centre of provi- 
dence in history.” 


The principle here set forth is the 
dominant idea of the book. Its analogue 
in the natural world is to be found in the 
periods of geological history. In each 
of these some type of life achieves its 
most varied and splendid realisation. It 
then disappears, passing on its general 
heritage of fitness to the life of the suc- 
ceeding epoch. The great works of liter- 
ature are like fossil casts, enabling us to 
reconstruct the mental life of the past. 
But this general fact has yet to be inter- 
preted. It demands a moral explanation. 
This, for Professor Woodberry, is the 
conception of sacrifice. When by reason 
of concentration, in a kind of aristocratic 
seclusiveness, a race or people achieves 
its supreme literature, it forthwith pro- 
ceeds to proselyte—the Hellenes redeem 
the Barbarians. But in this act the node 


*The Torch: Eight Lectures on Race Power 
in Literature, Delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute of Boston, MCMIII. By George Ed- 
ward Woodberry. New York: McClure, 
Phillips and Company, 1905. 
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of special culture is dissolved ; it is lost in 
the larger and cruder energies by which 
it is surrounded and in which it serves 
merely as a leaven stimulating the next 
great acme of expression. 

The second of the eight lectures, “The 
Language of All the World,” gives a 
broad analysis of literary motives illus- 
trative of the general principle. Litera- 
ture is the universal language. Litera- 
ture epitomises history, or rather it sums 
up and preserves the net assets of 
historical epochs. As _ distinguished 
from literature, “history is mortal: it 
dies. Yet it does not altogether die. 
Elements, features, fragments of it, sur- 
vive and enter into the eternal memory 
of the race, and are there transformed, 
and—as we say—spiritualised. Litera- 
ture is the abiding-place of this trans- 
forming power, and most profits by it.” 

There have been in the past, we are 
told, three such great transformations of 
history. The first is mythology, wherein 
mankind preserved the significance of 
“his primitive experience of nature and 
his own heroic past.” The second is 
chivalry, with the mythical instinct Chris- 
tianised. The third is found in the Scrip- 
tures, which not only embody the life- 
expression of an ancient people, but have 
profoundly influenced the language and 
the imagination of the whole Christian 
world. Finally, Professor Woodberry 
asks, may we not be working toward a 
fourth great transformation, the expres- 
sion of the democratic ideal, still in its 
shaping ? 

It is this question which leads to the 
topic of the third and fourth lectures, 
“The Titan Myth.” The Titans, heroes 
of the earth, as opposed to the aristocratic 
Olympians, are an emblem of democratic 
forces. Especially is Prometheus, tor- 
tured for the enlightenment of mankind, 
the natural ideal of an upstriving people. 
It is from this point of view that Pro- 
fessor Woodberry treats the poetic re- 
crudescence of the myth at the period 
when the spirit of the French Revolution 
was abroad, and when Goethe, Schlegel, 
and Herder in Germany, Victor Hugo in 
France, and in England, Landor, Keats 
and Shelley, each found inspiration in the 
Greek story. It constitutes, therefore, a 
kind of lesson to the main sermon of the 
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book, showing how the ideal of a pro- 
gressive humanity, latent in the ancient 
culture myth, spontaneously springs 
forth at the appointed time—how the 
leaven of the Greek ideal refashions the 
modern mind. 

In the second four lectures we pass to 
individual studies. Spenser, Milton, 
Wordsworth and Shelley are treated in 
turn, and each is treated in light of some 
central idea of which he is the supreme 
embodiment. Spenser represents the 
spiritualisation of chivalric tradition; his 
is the last word of medizvalism. Milton, 
too, represents a culmination, of the Re- 
naissance, synthesising its paganism with 
Christianity. Wordsworth and Shelley 
are representatives of the modern spirit, 
of modern naturalism, Wordsworth por- 
traying the human significance of nature, 
Shelley idealising humanity. Each thus 
expresses some great idea of his time, 
some controlling motive of the race-mind. 

From this brief résumé, and perhaps 
from the book itself, the reader may 
gather an impression of over-Platonisa- 
tion. History, as a serial fact, is pain- 
fully concrete, and literature is not al- 
ways concerned with immutable ideas. 
Not every poet is an embodied abstrac- 
tion, nor does every period issue in per- 
fection. It is a necessity of intelligibility, 
however, that truth must be expressed 
in its picturesque and striking aspects, 
and it is hardly to be supposed that Pro- 
fessor Woodberry wishes to be under- 
stood without due reservation. The ex- 
position of the course of any evolution 
consists in first marking off broad dis- 
tinctions and then nearly obliterating 
them by filling in with intermediaries. 
We cannot reasonably complain if here 
only the first half of this process is under- 
taken. 

It is, however, a matter of regret that 
the second four lectures—attractive as 
they are in themselves—should have only 
a fortuitous hold on the main thesis. 
Studies of broader scope would have il- 
lustrated better and have given more sub- 
stantial support to the head contention ; 
and one cannot but feel a want of flesh, 
a wavering unreality, behind the general 
plausibility of this conténtion. 

Yet there is no question of the author’s 
sincerity, and if but as a narrative of per- 


sonal faith, the book possesses both 
charm and force. I cannot better illus- 
trate at once this characteristic eloquence 
and the breadth and earnestness of Pro- 
fessor Woodberry’s thought, than by 
quoting from the first lecture, where the 
gist of the central theme is summed up: 


I conceive of history as a single process in 
which, through century after century, in race 
after race, the soul of man proceeds in a pro- 
gressive comprehension of the universe and 
evolution of its own humanity, and passes on 
to each new generation its accumulated knowl- 
edge and developed energies, in their totality 
and without loss, at the acme of achievement. 
I conceive of this inheriting and bequeathing 
power as having its life and action in the race- 
mind. I conceive of literature as an organ 
of the race-mind, and of education as the pro- 
cess by which the individual enters into the 
race-mind, becomes more and more man, and 
in the spiritual life mainly by means of litera- 
ture. I conceive of the body of men who thus 
live and work in the soul as constituting the 
intellectual state, that republic of letters. in 
which the race-mind reaches, from age to age, 
its maximum of knowledge and power, in 
men of genius and those whose lives they il- 
lume, move and direct; the unity of mankind 
is the ideal end of this state, and the freeing 
of the soul which takes place in it is its means. 
I conceive of the progressive life of this state, 
in civilisation after civilisation, as a perpetual 
death of the best, in culture after culture, for 
the good of the lower, a continuing sacrifice, 
in the history of humanity, of man for man- 
kind. And from this mystery, though to some 
it may seem only the recourse of intellectual 
despair, I pluck a confident faith in that im- 
perishable relation which man and his works 
contain, and which though known only in the 
continuity of the race-mind, I am compelled 
to believe, has eternal reality. 

H. B. Alexander. 


IIT 
THE JUNGLE* 


Our twentieth century philosopher, 
Bernard Shaw, tells us that “up to a cer- 
tain point illusion—or, as it is commonly 
called by Socialists, ‘enthusiasm’—is more 
or less precious and indispensable; but 
beyond that point it gives us more trouble 


*The Jungle. By Upton Sinclair. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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than it is worth.” It is a sage remark, 
and nicely applicable to the queer docu- 
ment of Socialist propaganda which Mr. 
Sinclair has promulgated under the in- 
appropriate title, The Jungle. The author 
has enthusiasm; and up to a certain 
point—to be precise, up to page 252— 
it is, as the philosopher avers, precious 
and indispensable. It has enabled Mr. 
Sinclair to present, in the first half of his 
book, a study of social conditions which, 
if substantially true, should have been 
made long ago ; but it has also carried him 
off into the wildest rhapsodizing con- 
cerning an alleged remedy for these con- 
ditions. The faults of The Jungle, like 
those of most writings designed to tell 
us how evil is the world in which we live, 
are multitudinous and plain; its great 
possible virtue is solely dependent on the 
question of its truth. 

Of so much of the book as has any 
serious significance, the truth or falsity 
is at least ascertainable. It purports to 
be a plain, straightforward statement of 
the lives of workers in the Chicago pack- 
ing houses, and of the methods by which 
those enterprises flourish. It is not a 
pretty story. Those amateur critics who 
have amused themselves and_ bored 
others by taking Mrs. Wharton to task 
for uncovering plague spots in the body 
of “high society” ought to find in Mr. 
Sinclair’s book an occupation for many 
days and nights. It would be unfair to 
the book to cite only a few of the least 
offensive details of the “exposé.” Their 
effect is cumulative, and simple justice to 
Mr. Sinclair demands that you read him 
at first hand—so long as you can stomach 
him. Here is our first thorough-going 
American disciple, on one side at least, 
of Zola: a novelist with little of the in- 
sight and imagination the Frenchman 
possessed at his best, but with all his in- 
dustry and no little of his ingenuity in 
gaining an effect by piling detail on de- 
tail, directing attention so persistently to 
parts that the whole loses all perspective. 

There is too much of it to be wholly 
true. Undoubtedly the impression that 
persists is that the horrors of the life are 
exaggerated, that the catalogue of crimes 
laid at the door of the packers is carried 
beyond the limits of mere strict, prosaic 
justice. But another impression remains 
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with equal persistence: that even with 
very liberal allowances made for the 
prejudiced statements of a partisan ob- 
server, the conditions here described are 
intolerable, a disgrace to everyone who 
contributes, directly or indirectly, to their 
perpetuation. 

This, of course, provided the indict- 
ment is substantially true. In the end it 
must be accepted as such or thoroughly, 
searchingly explained. For the present 
opinion must rest mainly on internal evi- 
dence. And the evidence would be more 
conclusive if the author had been less 
ambitious. So long as Mr. Sinclair 
writes about the stockyards it is difficult 
to escape the conviction that he has in- 
formed himself of his subject; when he 
betakes himself to other scenes, and at- 
temps to let his characters breathe the 
air of a more familiar life, it is impossible 
not to recognize his ignorance. About 
the middle of the book the leading char- 
acter, a young Lithuanian, runs away 
from the hopeless struggle for existence 
in the stock-yards. In turn he becomes 
“hobo,” thief, political “heeler,” strike- 
breaker and street beggar. Whether or 
not with intention on the part of the 
author, the emphasis shifts from milieu 
to character ; it is no longer the story of 
the stock-yards, but the story of Jurgis 
Rudkus. Nor is it any longer Zolaesque, 
in spite of a delusion to that effect ap- 
parently existent in the mind of the 
author. A mere fondness for speaking 
of rather disgusting matters, and particu- 
larly for discussing the most sordid facts 
concerning prostitution in extremely plain 
terms, scarcely entitles an author to a 
place beside the French exponent of nat- 
uralism. No, Mr. Sinclair’s most obvious 
literary affinity here is the gentleman who 
once wrote a book entitled “If Christ 
Came to Chicago.” 

Yet all of Mr. Sinclair’s plain speaking 
would be justified and even welcomed if 
it signified anything. Unfortunately it 
all comes to naught. We do not need to 
be told that thievery, and prostitution, 
and political jobbery, and economic 
slavery exist in Chicago. So long as these 
truths are before us only as abstactions 
they are meaningless. Mr. Sinclair has 
pretended to reduce them to concrete ex- 
perience, but the pretence is too shallow. 
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His chief character is a mere puppet. He 
is too obviously manipulated, his experi- 
ences are too palpably made to order, to 
signify anything one way or the other. 
Jurgis Rudkus is neither individual nor 
type. He is a mere jumble of impossible 
qualities labelled a man, and put through 
certain jerky motions at the hands of an 
author with a theory to prove. The 
whole performance shows how much Mr. 
Sinclair has yet to learn. And the worst 
of it is that his large ignorance of life 
throws doubt even on his competence as 
an observer and recorder of conditions 
in a special field. 

And after all this there is yet a third 
section of the book—happily a brief one 
—which adds the crowning touch of un- 
reality. Probably the author would de- 
scribe it as the third period in the life of 
Jurgis Rudkus. The young man strays 
into a Socialist mass meeting one night 
and hears one of their great orators. 
He “gets Socialism” exactly as a back- 
sliding brother in a Methodist camp meet- 
ing “gets religion,” and the effect is 
equally revolutionary as to character. At 
last the true purpose of the book comes to 
light. Unlike Mr. Lawson of Boston, 
Mr. Sinclair gives his “expose” and his 
remedy in a single volume. For forty 
or fifty pages he discourses of Socialism 
as the social panacea, and quotes statis- 
tics of the voting strength of political 
parties to show how near the millenium 
is. It is impossible to withhold admir- 
ation of Mr. Sinclair’s enthusiasm; and 
yet many socialists will regret his mis- 
taken advocacy of their cause. His 
reasoning is so false, his disregard of 
human nature so naive, his statement of 
facts so biassed, his conclusions so per- 
verted, that the effect can be only to dis- 
gust many honest, sensible folk with the 
very terms he uses so glibly. It is a mis- 
fortune that a book which displays genu- 
ine talent, and which is likely to be widely 
read, should contain so much error to 
nullify the ¢ffect of its merits. 

Edward Clark Marsh. 


IV 
H. W. Puiturps’ “Mr. Scraccs” 


Henry Wallace Phillips’ Mr. Scraggs 
bears upon its cover ample indications of 
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a broadly comic intent on the part of its 
author. The suggestion in its name of 
humourous disaster, is borne out by the 
picture of a red-nosed, bald-headed, hard- 
luck philosopher which adorns the cover. 
The book consists of sundry experiences 
of Mr. Scraggs related by him to one 
Red Saunders, a previous and far more 
fortunate creation of Mr. Phillips, who 
evidently relies upon his hero’s grotes- 
que name to indicate that his adventures 
will be funny. 

Not content with calling him “Ezekiel 
George Washington Scraggs” and oc- 
casionally alluding to him as “Scraggsy,” 
the author further intensifies the humour 
of the situation by making him a Mor- 
mon, with several wives left behind him 
in Utah. Now there is nothing in the 
least funny in the fact of a man being a 
Mormon, except to those simple souls 
who consider the existence of a mother- 
in-law as an intrinsically humourous fact, 
and to such persons a multiplicity of 
those connections would naturally be the 
high-water mark of wit. In the early 
days of American comedy, Mormonism 
was a favourite theme with the comic 
opera librettist as well as with the hum- 
ourous writer but Artemus Ward was 
the only man who succeeded in making 
anything of it. 

We follow Mr. Scraggs through vari- 
ous adventures. He goes to New York, 
meets a green-goods man and purchases 
from him counterfeit money of the face 
value of two thousand dollars, but as 
he pays for it with some nuggets of gild- 
ed lead, the transaction leaves all con- 
cerned very much as it found them. He 
visits a “Prohibition, Presbyterian, Vege- 
tarian Colony” where Christmas is con- 
sidered a Pagan festival, and there plays 
the part of Santa Claus to a set of un- 
fortunate children, “the offspring of 
cold water and vegetables”; and adds 
many kindly offices to theroundof drink- 
ing, fighting and gambling, so insepar- 
able from the Western novel. 

The stories are by no means dull and 
if they were not so obviously intended to 
be funny, if our smiles were not literally 
held up and challenged on every page, 
they could be read with real enjoyment. 
Obnoxious as Mr. Scraggs is when seen 
on the cover, he does say one or two 
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good things and we recall Red Saun- 
ders when we read such bits as “There 
is a time in the affairs of men . 
when a pair of cold feet beats any hands 
in the deck,” or “Any woman will love 
any man that bothers her enough.” His 
threat to the Chinaman, “You call me 
‘Sclaggsee’ oncet more, and I won't 
leave nothin’ of you but a rim,” is cer- 
tainly picturesque, and he describes ac- 
curately the feeling induced by a pro- 
tracted drink of créme de menthe as “a 
sensation ’sif I’d been turned inside out 


and exposed to the wintry blasts,” but 
on the whole the note is forced and we 
feel it throughout. 

We have had a superfluity of these 
unlettered philosophers of late. They 
have started up from every woodpile and 
mining camp from Maine to California, 
and while we have come to feel that the 
New England brand may be true to life, 
we have not yet learned to take the 
drunken, gambling, red-shirted miner or 
cowboy as the best exponent of the high- 
er life. 

Mary K. Ford. 





THE ROAD 


Her voice was rich and sweet and bold, 
Much like the Sandy Mocker’s chime, 
With no true reason more than rhyme, 


Good mother, 


With no more reason sure than rhyme. 


We knew the road and wood and wold, 
And sang along through change of clime, 
With no true reason more than rhyme, 


Good mother, 


With no more reason sure than rhyme. 


Then came the clown and he cajoled 
The soul of me—a jolly mime, 
With no true reason more than rhyme, 


Good mother, 


With no more reason sure than rhyme. 


Her, at his Puppet Show, I sold— 
Yea, by the turning of a dime, 
With no true reason more than rhyme, 


Good mother, 


With no more reason sure than rhyme. 


They smiled, took hands and there she 


rolled— 


I'd let my dirk have play one time, 
With no true reason more than rhyme, 


Good mother, 


With no more reason sure than rhyme. 


What’s life without a house and gold 
But love or laughter, game or crime, 
With no true reason more than rhyme, 


Good mother, 


With no more reason sure than rhyme. 
John Regnault Ellyson. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


piaiererererareumeneinrere HEN it penetrated 
4 through ourdulled senses 
a that there was another 
as a couple named John Ward 
weg and wife, John reached 
ea ee = weakly for the pen, grop- 
io Zand ed his way to the regis- 
ter, and as if in mute apology for his re- 
markable demand, displayed his signature 
with the “habit” tacket on also to some 
advantage. 

“Voyez, Madame,” said John to her, 
making the most of a good climax. Our 
landlady saw and gave a little squeal. 

“Another, ah how droll! To think 
that there are two of you!” To our sur- 
prise and our delight, she clasped her 
hands and laughed until the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. We preferred it to 
heroics or a gardeniaed clerk. It was a 
sort of outlet to our perplexed emotions. 

“Peggy,” said John, speaking rapidly 
to me in English, “we haven’t got the 
French to explain our troubles to 
Madame. At least she doesn’t look upon 
us as impostors. That’s a relief. She be- 
lieves there can be two John Wards, and 
I suppose it’s possible. Nature broke 
the mould, but not necessarily the name 
when she turned me out.” 

“Of course, John,” I answered him ex- 
citedly. “Now it’s quite clear; and the 
other Ward is loving a woman that he 
oughtn’t, too.” 

“What do you mean by ‘oughtn’t 
too’?” demanded John, in a shameless 
pretense of wonder. 

“Oughtn’t to love,” I hastily complet- 
ed. “You shouldn’t snap me up like 
that.” 

“All right,” said John, so sure of my 
stupidity that his fears were easily al- 
layed. “At all events,he’s the chap with 
Baker’s wife.” 

“T wonder if she’s pretty,” I observ- 
ed inconsequently. 





“She suhtainly is that,” a voice an- 
swered at my elbow. 

I started at the southern accent, and 
we both turned half indignantly upon a 
very prepossessing youth, who had evi- 
dently been drinking in our conversa- 
tion. He crimsoned with confusion, and 
dragged off his leather auto cap. 

“I’m shuah I beg youah pahdon. 
Whenevah we fellows heah English we 
simply lick it up. We can’t speak a 
woahd of French. You may not know 
it, but we’re from the Saouth.” 

“Thought it might be possible,” said 
John dryly. “But don’t go, please,” as 
the young man bowed and turned to 
leave. “I’m really glad you heard and 
so is my wife, I know. We'd like to 
learn a little of this pair.” 


, 
“I cain’t tell you anything,” the boy 


returned. “They were leaving the hotel 
just as we stopped hyer—late this eve- 
nin’. There are foah of us. They were 
putting for Moulins. He shuah was 
young, and she was mighty pretty, but 
they looked oneasy.” 

“Guilt!” I murmured. 

“Nonsense! my telegram!” said 
John. “They don’t know there is an- 
other Ward. They think the old man’s 
on their trail. Well, there’s only one 
thing to do tonight—sleep on it and get 
an early start. I ought to wire the old 
man they’re at Moulins. It may save us 
much unpleasantness.” John spoke with 
some reluctance. 

“T reckon I cain give you the hotel 
that they go to in Moulins,” said the 
young Southerner, with a great show of 
an unwilling spirit. “I heahd them tell 
it to their chauffeur.” There was sil- 
ence for a moment. 

“T know that Baker’s been a beast to 
her,” I said reflectively,” and I expect 
she loves this John Ward very much.” 

“Oh she does, she does! I saw it in 
huah eyes!” pleaded the Southern boy. 
My own eyes met John’s. 
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“I guess we'll go on in the morning, 
Peggy, and have an interview with them 
instead,” decided John. “Now for our 
rooms.” And all of us smiled happily, 
particularly the landlady, who had 
grasped nothing. 

We had a pleasant evening this last 
one before Nevers, drinking our long 
glasses of coffee on the sidewalk behind 
the arbour. John talked motor with the 
four southern boys, who. in a_ hired 
French car, and carrying two chauffeurs 
could tell a tonneau from a tire, and 
that was about all. I won their everlast- 
ing favour by demanding and settling 
up their bills. It was their custom to 
pay before retiring, for their night’s 
lodging and their breakfast of the next 
morning. 

“It’s the only way to save us from the 
poah house ma’am. If we don’t pay on- 
til we leave, they soak us foh anything 
that they cain think of. This way is 
bettah. We sit up till the mohnin’ now 
and ahgue with ouah hands.” And so 
they talked on, while I was pleasantly 
sensible that if John must leave me there 
were still Southerners left. 


We started early the next morning be- 


fore they were yet out. There was a de- 
termination in John’s face that did not 
encourage dawdling over the coffee cups 
nor admit of any loitering along the 
road. John’s one idea was the other 
Dromio, not of Ephesus but Moulins. 
He said he thought I would be glad 
to hurry on from Moulins, and to remove 
as soon as possible the stigma from my 
name. Of course I was, but I felt sorry 
for poor Mrs. Baker, creeping in on her 
like this, and had John been any other 
man but John, I should have sent a tele- 
gram warning her to hurry on. While 
they were the guilty ones, I admit to be- 
ing very nervous when we came within 
sight of the old Jacquemart in whose 
shadow the criminals were hiding. As 
it happened, the hotel that they had giv- 
en to the mechanician was the same one at 
which John and Mrs. Baring had ar- 
ranged to meet in case they both arriv- 
ed by yesterday afternoon, but that had 
passed out of my mind, and when John 
boasted that he could easily killtwo birds 
with one stone, I became alarmed and 
begged that he-would use no violence. 
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John was nervous too, and a little 
hasty in his manner. “No, no, child, do 
use some sense. I mean, I'll see them, 
and find-a note from Mrs. Baring, too.” 

“Which will you do first, John?” I 
asked. I thought it was a test. 

“Oh, I'll see the Wards, of course. 
Mrs. Baring’s not so slippery,” he re- 
plied. To think that John would ever 
be a braggart! However I had very, 
litttle time for even thinking of my 
wrongs. John had raced up to the desk 
and raced back to me before I’d crossed 
the hall. “They’re here, they’re here! 
They’re having coffee in the dining- 
room !” 

“John, I’m scared! 
you !” 

“Shoot me? He doesn’t know I’m in 
existence. I’ll only ask that he will noti- 
fy this Baker there are two of us, and let 
me out of this confounded mess. Go in 
child,” opening the door. “Got our 
cards ready?” 

“Yes,” I answered, feeling very creepy. 
And we walked through the door. 

What I saw was not alarming. At a 
side table sat a young girl facing us, and, 
with his back to us, a man with boyish 
shoulders, and a brown head that was 
vaguely reminiscent. The wife glanced 
up and saw us as we stood there. 
Fright came into her eyes. “Dear,” she 
whispered, “some one is watching us.” 

The man turned round with a quick 
jerk. Then John Ward and wife stared 
into the young faces of Robert Robbins 
and “about the nicest girl he knew.” 

John and I probably felt the same 
thing instantaneously. It was all plain 
to us the minute we set eyes on him, but 
we acted differently. I put my handker- 
chief over my face and laughed wildly. 
John advanced upon them. R. Robbins 
opened up the conversation. 

“You said in Rome you thought the 
best thing for me would be to take an- 
other name,” he started out, wisely ag- 
gressive. 

“T said to take another, not to take 
mine,” returned my husband. 

“Well, your’s is another. I thought 
it would do well because it is so com- 
mon.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” visible excite- 
ment in John’s manner. 


Suppose he shoots 
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“Of course I don’t mean that,” hurri- 
ed in Robert Robbins, as his more tact- 
ly wife groped madly for his foot. “You 
see it was this way. But won’t you sit 
down, Mrs. Ward?” His cheek was 
beautiful. “And you haven’t met my 
wife yet, have you?” John and I bowed 
and all took chairs as solemn as a min- 
strel show. “Perhaps you'll have some 
coffee ?” 

“You go on with your story!” roared 
John Ward the first. “I'll pay for my 
own coffee!” 

“All right, all right. Just hear me 
out,” replied the placid youngster. “It’s 
plain enough. You'll admit right at the 
start, won’t you, that this route you’re 
going over was not as you originally 
planned.” 

“Yes, I’ll admit,” started John. 

“That’s all I want to know,” complet- 
ed Robert Robbins. “Now I'll admit 
my weakness. When I went to register 
the night I got to Venice, I took the pen 
from an old grizzly bear, who had just 
put down his name. ‘Are my wife and 
daughter in?’ I heard him ask, and at 
that I casually looked up, and there, on 
‘ the line above, was the name of Dora’s 
father, Joseph Baker,—my one enemy, 
the man who swore I was a Benedict. 
I knew it would be all day with me if I 
wrote down Robert Robbins after that, 
and I got cold, and the clerk waited, and 
the old grizzly hung about until I 
couldn’t think of any other name but 
yours, so down it went. I call it a nice 
compliment. Shows the strength of your 
great personality.” 

John cast a withering look. 
he said. 

“Well we got married, Dora and I, got 
married in Verona. The knot was tied 
as hard as knot could be. in our own 
names, of course. I knew we'd have 
some trouble. ‘Dora,’ I said, “it wont be 
altogether fun, this marrying.’ And 
Dora said she’d take the chance.” There 
was a break in Robert Robbin’s voice, 
and the pretty face of Dora blurred be- 
fore me for a minute. John was silent. 
‘Her mother, who is a splendid fellow, 
was let in the secret,"and after we had 
skipped, told the old chap his daughter 
had up and married one John Ward, and 
that John was a fine fellow, which you 


“Go on!” 
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are, and that I had lots of money, which 
I have. There the matter should have 
rested. But no, the strenuous life for 
him! Over he posts to Verona to stick 
his nose into the records, and when he 
sees me in my true colours, Robert Rob- 
bins, spasms then, of course, all over the 
place. Mrs. Baker had already said that 
I had bought a motor at Turin, and we 
were about to cross the Alps. She 
thought it might impress him, but not 
he. Off he starts to Turin, dragging the 
poor soul along, and all she could do was 
to wire on to us at Lans les Bourg, 
which they knew we would pass through, 
to tell us Daddy had a gun. When was 
that, just the day before the race, wasn’t 
it darling ?”—this to Dora. 

“Probably,” said John for Dora. 

“But the cream of it has been we 
haven’t had a word from him during all 
these jim dandy days. We haven't writ- 
ten to the mother—she advised us not to, 
knowing how safe Dora would be in the 
hands of such a man as Ward,’—with 
a low bow. 

“A little thick,” said John. 

“And so we’ve gone on beautifully, 
until a wire came to us yesterday at a 
town Roanne, I think it is, yes”—taking 
the answer to John’s telegram from his 
pocket. “And how he found us I don’t 
know, but we’re hurrying on towards 
Paris, and in a week it’ll be all cleared 
up, I’m sure.” 

John and I read the wire that was 
sent to us: 


“Aix les Bains. Consul at Lyons has reason 
to believe you two are married. Advises me 
to wait developments. Go on to Paris. Will 
give you one week there to prove your slate 
is clean. Baker.” 


“And can you do it?” said John with 
twitching mouth. 
“Of course I can,” asserted Robert 


Robbins. “I know the Consul very well 
in Paris. But how Papa Baker got hold 
of that Lyons Consul, and how ‘ that 
Lyon’s Consul ever heard of us is 
what gets me. However it will straight- 
en out in time.” He was still magnifi- 
cent in his complacency, was Robert 
Robbins. John hesitated,—then was 
lost, for Mrs. Dora spoke, with shining 
eyes. 
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“But all through our lovely trip,” she 
said to us, “I’ve been so glad that since 
we had to be dishonest, it has not in any 
way hurt you.” Both of us wriggled. 
“How did you find out that we were 
John Wards also?” John made another 
start to speak. “But, of course,” she in- 
terrupted happily, “you saw it on the 
register.” 

“Yes,” I said after a moment’s pause, 
“ we saw it on the register.” 

“Yes, on the register,” said John. I 
rose to go. She put out her hands. 

“The shelter of your name has given 
us this peaceful time. It has been our 
only wedding gift,” she said. Then in 
a girlish burst: “Rob tells me you've 
been married ten whole years. Oh Mrs. 
Ward, I hope we’ll be just like you two 
when our ten years are up.” 

I couldn’t speak—I kissed her. I dar- 
ed not echo Mrs. Dora’s hope. John 
hid whatever he was feeling with a bluff 
cordiality, as he shook hands with the 
bridegroom. 

“When you dine with us some night 
in Paris, Robert Robbins, I'll tell you a 
story that’s too long to rake up now. It 
may amuse you and the old gentleman. 
Just at present,” he continued, as we all 
walked out together, “what I’m keen for 
is to get a note that should be here, then 
make Nevers by afternoon.” 

The bridegroom looked a little guilty 
and dropped behind with John. “Was 
—was this your note?” he stammered, 
rather abashed for him, and fishing Mrs. 
Baring’s hasty scrawl out of his pocket. 
“The clerk handed it to me. I didn’t 
tell my wife—thought it might worry 
her. You see I feared I’d made a great 
impression on some woman. Kate Bar- 
ing’s hér name, isn’t it? She says be 
sure and meet her in Nevers, and gives 
the name of a hotel.” 

“My note,” said John a little grimly. 

“I wasn’t really going there,” hasten- 
ed the boy. “Sort of a horse on me, 
isn’t it? I thought I’d made a hit. Does 
your wife know?” I was not listening to 
Mrs. Dora’s harmless prattle. 

“Know, of course she does,” answered 
John with a laugh. 

“That’s where you’re foxy,” the sage 
youth commented. “Tell everything you 
can—that’s always been my principle.” 


I busied myself with my books, my ears 
strained wickedly. John spoke. To one 
who didn’t know him, his tone would 
have been careless. 

“So that’s your rule through life, eh? 
Take mine—tell everything there is to 
tell—start right, and don’t pay my wife 
the poor compliment of thinking I think 
there’s another woman to compare with 
her. Goodbye.” 

“Apologies, old chap,” murmured the 
youth, 

“Oh you shut up,” laughed John. And 
we drove out into the glorious country. 

I sat up, dizzy, speechless. “No other 
woman to compare with me!” I whis- 
pered to myself. “His tone was care- 
less, but I’m grateful, oh, I’m grateful 
anyway. No other woman to compare 
with me! Perhaps I’ve won, perhaps 
after all, I’ve won!” 

I must have radiated my glowing 
spirits. John caught them also. The 
little children who passed by coming 
from school, wore merry faces. Dogs 
barked happily at us. The gypsies camp- 
along the wayside or driving in their 
carts answered our greeting. We raced 
with the train and beat it, and the little 
locomotive saluted our twinkling motor 
with three sharp toots. “There is no 
malice in the air, no other woman to 
compare, there is no malice in the air,” 
I found myself humming. John not hear- 
ing the words, laughed at my music. 

“Pretty happy to find yourself the 
only Mrs. Ward?” 

“Yes John,” I answered. “I want the 
name all by myself.” John nodded. I 
certainly had won. 

And so the day went, sunshiny mel- 
low. Even in the narrow dark streets of 
Nevers, with Mrs. Baring by my side, 
there was no gloom. The town itself is 
old enough to have housed centuries of 
heartaches. Its towers, gates, and grim 
fortifications hint at tragedies, but trag- 
edies that, like mine, were past and gone 
forever. 

Miss Grey also seemed to have shaken 
off something of her late depression, as 
with a borrowed guide book, she gal- 
loped from one ancient land mark to an- 
other. I had endeavoured to avoid Miss 
Grey’s enquiring eyes. I feared she 
might read the happiness in mine. I 

















didn’t want to hurt a living creature all 
through this day. I even asked John to 
walk with Mrs. Baring when we went 
out for a nightcap of fresh air after late 
dinner. That was magnanimous. Miss 
Grey had refused to go at all, and I was 
glad. I felt a little guilty about Miss 
Grey. I knew she would be sorry now: 
that I had won, that she had talked to me 
so freely. One is willing to confess one- 
self a failure, if the other one’s a failure 
too. 

I went with the painter. Ordinarily 
it seems to make no difference who goes 
with him, so long as we shriek our ad- 
miration over caryatides or gargoyles, 
or anything he says is good. I was will- 
ing to do this, and yet it didn’t seem to 
please him. He kept wondering where 
the others were as if he feared we would 
get lost, and in my desire to get him 
safely back to them by a short cut, he 
did. Of course I was lost too, but I had 


every right to be more lost than he, since - 


I had just arrived, and yet he was the 
loster. His head went along with his 
direction. I kept that member. 

I recalled that one need never be lost 
in a river town, for one has only to find 
the river, and then one is all right. The 
Loire is a large river, and Nevers is a 
small town, yet while we never for a 
moment lost Nevers, we never for a mo- 
ment found the river. 

“There are four ways to find a river,” 
1 told Douglas Warwick, “North, East, 
South, West.” 

But when we had gone over sixteen 
ways, and still not found it, then the art- 
ist said to me: “After all, it’s not the 
river that we want; suppose we go to 
our hotel; we’ll meet them there.” 

He always spoke of “them” when he 
referred to John and Mrs. Baring. I did- 
n’t let it wear upon me; I was too glad to 
see the artist displaying such intelligence. 
Of course I had thought of the hotel, but 
to tell the truth I had quite forgotten— 
in fact—I’d never known the name. John 
had read it out of Mrs. Baring’s note, 
and that was quite enough for me. I 
seized the suggestion’ of the artist, and 
we walked up a narrow street with great 
alacrity. After three blocks it ran into a 
wall. 
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“The thing for you to do,” I said to 
Douglas Warwick, “is to ask somebody 
where it is.” 

“All right,” said he, with a pretense 
of energy, “I will—er—er—what did 
you say the name was?” 

I looked at him.—“I didn’t say.” 

“Well, what is it, Mrs. Ward?” 

“T do not know.” 

The painter behaved foolishly. 

“Good Heavens, I don’t either!” he 
exclaimed. “I knew I shouldn’t have 
gone out with you.” His was a craven 
spirit. I controlled myself. 

“Then the thing to do is to walk un- 
til we find it,” I decided, “and if we have 
to, we can ask some passerby where the 
hotel is with the oleander kegs in front.” 
The Douglas Warwick stopped his walk, 
and spoke slowly and impressively : 

“I beg your pardon; the hotel with 
the vines in front.” 

It was a little difficult to keep my 
temper, but I did so. 

“Mr. Warwick, don’t make it any 
harder than it is already by romancing 
with the front of our hotel. They are 
kegs of oleanders.” 

“Mrs. Ward, if you wish to see your 
husband before the morning, we will say 
that they are vines.” 

I never saw such stubbornness. We 
stalked on aimlessly, he wondering in 
plaintive tones what Mrs. Baring would 
be thinking of us, and I looking for the 
passerby. After some blocks of this, it 
came over me that all Nevers had gone 
to bed ; at least they had put up the shut- 
ters and turned out their lights if they 
were not asleep. It was most eerie to 
walk through the dim mediaeval streets 
and hear a loud cough or voices in con- 
versation, and sometimes a sudden cack- 
ling laugh without the vestige of a hu- 
man being within sight. I suggested to 
the artist he might call through the 
wooden blinds, and ask for a hotel with 
oleander kegs. 

“When I ask for a hotel,” he respond- 
ed in freezing accents, “it will be for one 
with vines.” I stormed at this. 

“You’ve spent two days in this town, 
and don’t know where vou’re staying!” 

My jeering touched him. 

“T’ve been at this hotel just half a day. 
I wasn’t very comfortable where I was 
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stopping, so Mrs. Baring drove me over 
to her place, while the porter followed 
with my traps.” 

“What was the name of your first 
hotel?” I asked in great excitement. 

“The Crown, of course,” he answered 
wonderingly. 

“Let’s ask for that, and when we've 
found the place, bribe the servants to 
take us where they took your things.” 

He was humbled by my wisdom. 

“That’s not bad, Mrs. Ward. The 
thing now is to walk until we hear some 
voice behind the shutters, then I'll stop 
and promise it four francs if it will kind- 
ly come out and show the way.” 

For the next ten minutes Nevers was 
still as death. We prowled along like 
Indians straining for noises. At last a 
burst of laughter greeted our ears, but it 
was distant. 


“It’s not here!” cried my companion 


in a shaking voice. “It’s around this 
corner! Come!” We plunged around 


the corner into a glare of light, and there 
in the shade of a group of oleanders sat 
John Ward and Mrs. Baring in front of 


our hotel. 

“Oleander kegs!” was my only com- 
ment to the artist. 

“The vines were at The Crown,” 
said Douglas Warwick crushed. 

“Where have you been?” said Mrs. 
Baring petulantly. And yet there was a 
soft radiance in her eyes that I had not 
seen before. It shook me just a little, 
but I had been magnanimous and I 
should remain so. 

“Mr. Warwick perhaps will tell you. 
I’m going to my room. You coming, 
John?” 

“Quite soon, child; run along.” 

“T think I'll get my pipe,” the artist 
said. 

But I ran on ahead of him, and to my 
room. Then having waited quite a little 
while for John, and eager to tell him my 
side of the adventure, I stepped into the 
hall. The lights were out save for the 
candle on the stair landing, and, by its 
glow, I saw Miss Grey bending above 
the banisters, watching something, some 
one in the hall below. My footfall rous- 
ed her. She turned to me with her hands 
out as though to keep me back. Her 
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eyes were sick with pain and truth that 
could not be denied. 

“Go back, go back! 
over! She’s in his arms! 
her!” 

I started towards the stairs. She 
stopped me and pressed her hands 
against my breast. 

“Don’t! Don’t make a fuss! Stand 
it! I’ve got to! We're too old for 
scenes!’’ I tried to push her to one side, 
but she was strong. “Dear woman, 
don’t!” she whispered. 

That one breath of sympathy weaken- 
ed me. “All right, I wont, I wont!” I 
said. “Go to your room!” 

“You'll do nothing ?” 

“No, not tonight,” I promised wearily. 
“In Paris thihgs can straighten out.” 

There was a rustle of a gown upon the 
lower stairs. Without another word 
Miss Grey turned and ran into her room 
as I went into mine. Three minutes af- 
terwards, John knocked softly on my 
door. “Peggy, are you asleep?“ he call- 
ed in a low tone. I held my beating 
heart with both my hands, and after a 
short pause, he moved quietly away, and 
went to his own room. 

I guess I made a big mistake about 
John’s feelings for me. I guess I’m 
pretty lonely in Nevers. 


It’s over, it’s all 
He’s kissed 


CHAPTER XxX. 


There is no doubt about it, I’m a 
goose. With all the broadening influ- 
ences of these weeks, I’m still a goose, 
but I don’t mind. John says he much 
prefers that kind of bird to any other— 
for a wife, at least. 

Then I’m a heroine as well, although 
that didn’t happen until after luncheon 
yesterday, and it seems that I was born 
a goose. No one must think that life is 
all corn meal and mill ponds for these 
domestic fowls. They have their bitter 
moments. I don’t believe a sadder goose 
of a woman than I ever took the river 
road out of Nevers, and drove on to 


Paris with her husband by her side. 


Shame was in my heart,—a deeper 
shame than I could feel for any sin of 
my committing. I might do something 
shocking, and not be so much surprised 
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because I am a weakling, but John has 
been my strength—my guide, helping 
me over the rough places, and when I 
was about to make some of the sharp 
turns in life, there always, to,—well, to 
advise my switching into the low speed 
for fear I’d skid. I’ve known all this 
for years, but the truth of it was never 
such a crying truth as when it ceased to 
be one. 

And we went on, with my sick, sham- 
ed eyes steady on the road ahead, never 
once raised to John’s, so that he laughed 
at me and said that I was playing shy, 
which had been a trick of mine in our 
engaged days. That brought a flood of 
memories but I fought back the tears. 
I dared not let John know, not while I 
was travelling by his side, that I had 
drunk the dregs of his own degradation. 
When we reached Paris,—yes,—when I 
could leave him after the truth was out. 
but not while I was with him. It would 
have been too bitter a humiliation for us 
both. 

I was glad that John’s duplicity was 
so perfected that he had every reason 
to believe I was still blind to his great 
passion for this woman. The develop- 
ment of the attribute which had once 
turned me faint I now rejoiced in. “One 
would think to look at him that his heart 
was centered in his tank of gasoline in- 
stead of lving at the feet of an unwor- 
thy woman,” I reasoned to myself, as 
we passed on through Pouilly, Bonny, 
Solterres and came to Montargis. It 
was at Montargis that we killed the lit- 
tle dog. 

We were going through the village 
slowly, and there lay the fault. Had we 
been going faster, the machine would 
have responded to John’s effort to turn 
out, but grown up people don’t know 
that, and how should little dogs? He 
was such a friendly little fellow, and J 
was so in need of friends that day, and 
he came waggling out to welcome us to 
Montargis. He was so sure of us, know- 
ing by his sixth sense all those who love 
his kind, that he didn’t think the jug- 
gernaut which John controlled would be 
allowed to crush him as he came to wel- 
come ts. 4 

There wasn’t any cry—no sound at all. 
I looked back, not believing it could be, 
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and there lay the little crescent of his 
body,—a mute reproach to the things of 
life that must go on. John turned the 
car into a sort of open space for the 
street was very narrow, and we ran back. 

There was a a knot of people gathered 
about the little fellow, and now I re- 
member that they observed our coming 
with some surprise. At the time I 
thought only of the puppy, and I knelt 
down beside it, and lifted the warm 
body in my arms. The tears which I 
had not shed for John rained down my 
face, and John was scarcely less disturb- 
ed. 

“Don’t Margaret, don’t dear,” he kept 
repeating, his voice choked. It was just 
a little dog, I know, but it had looked up 
in a friendly way, and wagged its tail, 
and we had killed it. 

I have told the story since, and always 
I’ve been asked, “And the villagers, they 
stoned you as you left?” But the vil- 
lagers did not; we thought nothing of it 
then, for our minds were on the doggie. 
The gendarmes were there, and John 
asked them if they knew the owner, but 
they did not. All of the people watched 
me wonderingly, John recollected, and 
one old woman laid her hand upon my 
shoulder, saying to me, “Weep not, 
Madame, for it is just a little dog.” 

But of course that only made me cry 
the harder. Theycouldn’t understand, and 
so bewildered were they that there was 
no room left for a feeling of resentment. 
Once before we left America, John and 
I were stoned by roughs, but beyond the 
low browed French carter, who claims 
the centre of the road, the European, un- 
less justified, could teach us many les- 
sons in good conduct. 

We were not long delayed. The final 
disposal of our canine friends is not at- 
tended with much ceremony. Then John 
drove on to old Nemours, sunning itself 
on the river bank, and here we lunched. 
There must have been good things to 
eat at the Nemours déjeuner, for I re- 
member we passed through the kitchen 
as is the custom in French inns, and 
Monsieur in a white cap, was manipu- 
lating copper saucepans from which rose 
steamy odours. Madame, as always, 
was the hookkeeper and cashier, and I 
wondered, as, red-eyed, I sat watching 
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the maid change untasted food for food 
untasted, how I ever could have flatter- 
ed my poor wits into believing I was cut 
out for any other business than that of 
being married. These women are the 
bulwarks of France, yet not one of them 
has ever heard of a Minerva Club. 

That was during luncheon, while I 
was fully realising, yet not rejoicing in 
the fact I was a goose. It was after 
luncheon I became a heroine. To be a 
real one, one musn’t know about it, un- 
til one is all over being it. I didn’t 
know it, and I don’t see now how it could 
possibly have happened. Moreover I’m 
quite sure it never will occur again, but 
it was glorious to be a heroine; besides 
it was for John. 

We had gone on immediately after our 
late luncheon. I understood John’s eag- 
erness. He had given Mrs. Baring his 
solemn promise that he would be with 
her in Paris by nine the following morn- 
ing. I heard him doing it as I was tak- 
ing my first breakfast. in my room in 
Nevers, and she was driving off with 
Douglas Warwick, her face glowing. 
She had let her hand linger in John’s, 
and he was murmuring something about 
I saw them through the 


“happiness.” 
blinds, and also poor Miss Grey, who 
had asked that she might go by train. 
She walked over to the railroad station, 
and her face was stern, but perfectly 


composed. “Miss Grey, at least will 
never be a laughing stock,” I thought. 

So from Nemours we hurried on 
through the straight avenues of poplar, 
pine and linden, like one long parkway 
into the forest of Fontainebleau. Here 
the Fates made a twist in their long 
thread, and neatly lassoed John and me. 

Their outward cause for turning our 
car off the highway into the depths of 
the green forest was the youngness of 
the afternoon. Mad as John was to get 
to Paris, he did not wish to make his way 
through the suburbs that are the horror 
of all motorists until the traffic had 
grown less. The wisest driver enters 
Paris with the dawn, but John would 
take no chances of missing his appoint- 
ment at nine the following morning. 

So we drove over narrow, unused 
ways, into the heart of the deep forest 
until we had reached a little circle which 
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was the closing of the road. A pile of 
rocks filled up the centre of the circle. 
They rose in a pyramid and there had 
evidently been an attempt to grow lich- 
ens on them. The moss was thick and 
beautiful, and at the top a little mountain 
plant was rather weakly putting forth 
some buds. The bloom was white and 
waxen. 

“They look like orange blossoms,” 
John said to me. 

I laughed a little harshly. “I'll get 
you some,” and I jumped down. 

John left the engine thumping, de- 
scended leisurely and followed. 

“Don’t fall, you kiddy,” he cautioned, 
as | began to climb. 

The Fates choked me a little with 
their noose. “How wonderful” I 
thought, “for John to keep up this pre- 
tense,—this mummery of gentle words!” 

Iclimbed on. Some of the small 
stones slipped and rattled to John’s feet. 
He started after me. 

“Be careful, Peggy!” he entreated. 

“What for?” I called defiantly. 

“Do you want to make a widower of 
me?” he answered, but a little anxious. 

The Fates choked me again. So after 
all the end was not to be in Paris. I 
took another step, balanced myself on a 
large rock imbedded in the top, then 
turned and looked down upon him. Be- 
ing above him gave me a sort of power. 

“Well why not make a widower of 
you?” I asked of him. “Come, give up 
this shamming, John, and let’s talk 
truths.” 

“Why Peg!” the remonstrance seem- 
ed guilty in its weakness. I rushed on: 

“For weeks I’ve seen what you and 
Mrs. Baring think has been hidden from 
us all,—that you love each other.” John 
made a movement forward. “Don’t 
move, please, and don’t speak!” I cried, 
my hands raised as though to ward him 
off. “I’ve waited a long time for this; 
it’s my turn now, and you must hear me 
out. I really never thought that you 
were keen about this divorce of ours, 
John, until I suggested that we give it 
up in Placenza, and you refused to.” 

“Peggy!” cried John. 

I must have slipped slightly on the 
mossy surface, for he made another 
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start. In three more leaps he would be 
by my side. 

“John, if you take another step, or 
make one more attempt to speak, I'll 
throw myself down headlong.” I was 
trembling terribly filled with an awful 
fire I didn’t know that I possessed. I’m 
not sure but I think I would have done 
it. It checked John. I saw fear in his 
eyes. I thought that it was guilty fear, 
so I went on: “Then I knew that what 
had been half unformed in my heart ever 
since that day in Rome, in the Borghese 
gardens—that you loved Mrs. Baring, 
was quite true. I tried, oh, how I tried, 
John, to make you care for me. And, 
poor fool, I thought things were at last 
coming my way. I thought it all through 
yesterday at Nevers,—that perhaps I 
would win out. I thought it until late 
last night, but when you held her in your 
arms, and—kissed her,—” 

“Peggy 

“Don’t come near me!” I shrieked out. 
For John had started towards me, be- 
cause I, again, had slipped, but once 
again managed to regain my feet—and 
it was John who fell. 

A boulder had turned under him, and 
he had gone back helpless, and crashed 
on to the stones. There he lay still, 
white, staring up at me with sightless 
eyes. 

I thought as I staggered down to him 
that I must let him lie that way, with his 
head down, until help came. I had 
learned this somewhere. And then the 
second thought came crowding on the 
. other—how dared I wait for help when 
John might now be dying—dead. Dead? 
My wicked heart for just one moment 
beat out a throb of triumph. John was 
all mine now. Yet, even as the thought 
zigzagged across my brain, I screamed 
out in horror and disgust, and lifted my 
dear love’s head, and pressed it to my 
heart. 

I knew, then, that there was just one 
thing I wanted, and that was for John 
to live. He could be the husband of any 
woman that he chose. That didn’t mat- 
ter to me. I wanted John to live. I 
looked at him beseechingly. It would 
have been natural, even in that moment, 
for me to have turned to John, and to 
have asked him what to do; but this was 
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a time when I must act, and act alone. 
I held my breath and listened. There 
was no voice—no sound of life, only the 
sullen pounding of the engine of oiir 
motor car. 

The sullen pounding of the engine! 
It came like an answer to my cry for 
help. But how could I? John had al- 
ways been with me when I had driven 
it. How could I guide that car to Fon- 
tainebleau? I looked at John again 
His face seemed to be taking on a more 
deathly pallour. There must be no ques- 
tion whether or not I could. I arose, 
placed my coat under his poor head, saw 
that the limbs were not cramped or 
twisted, and sprang into the car. 

Everything that John had ever said to 
me, which I had seemingly forgotten, as 
I had carelessly accepted, came back into 
my mind. “Begin with the low speed, 
start slowly, no matter what your haste,” 
John had once said. I set the clutch, 
and the car moved on. My thoughts 
outstripped it. My mental pictures and 
impression of all sorts, all subjects, 
moved like a biograph, quickly and yet 
not one before the other. 

Now I'll go to the high speed. It 
doesn’t set in. Oh dear, what is the 
matter? Hold on now, Peggy, don’t get 
panicky! There, it’s going faster. But 
what does it need to give it power. Why 
fuel, of course. That must be gas, and 
that’s the throttle. I must open up the 
throttle. Now, it’s bounding. But the 
road is bad. John would never have 
gone this way over ruts. Yes, John 
would for me—I will for John. Oh 
please, God, let me do this for John. 
Don’t let anything go wrong. Heavens! 
that rut! What if we should burst a 
tire. Why do I say “we,” I wonder? 
It’s force of habit. There never can be 
another we—there never will be without 
John. Now I remember what I should 
do when I come to a rut—put my foot 
on the brake. It delays us a little, but 
I may save a tire. “Without John,” did 
I say. Why he’s got to live. Fate 
wouldn’t be so cruel as to have me be 
the one to kill him—I who love him—he 
must be saved. 

How we arte crawling, or do I just 
imagine it? Yes, I’ve grown accus- 
tomed to our pace. That’s the reason 
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people speed and never know it. Once 
on Eighth Avenue I saw a most sur- 
prised man—What am I talking of! 
John’s hurt and we are crawling. Now 
let me think just what does this car run 
on—on gasolene and electricity. The 
throttle’s open, so it has gas. What 
it wants now is more of that electric 
spark—that’s it. I must advance the 
spark. It’s the little brass thing here. 
How it responds. But what’s that 
thumping noise? John said, “Listen to 
your engine—it will always tell you 
what is wrong.” But it doesn’t tell—it 
only thumps. Didn’t this happen once 
when we were leaving Rome? Oh, if 
John were only here to ask. But he can’t 
be here—I’m saving him He’s dying. 

Dying? He’s mot dying. Oh that 
thumping. I remember, I remember! I 
have advanced the spark too quickly. I 
must retard it, and then move it for- 
ward, gently—slowly. That was it—the 
noise has stopped. How we are whiz- 
zing. If John were here to see me— 
Margaret Ward! You are exulting! 
You feel elated! Are you a friend, or 


are you like the rest of poor humanity? 
What things thoughts are. 


I’m glad 
that no one knows them but inner selves. 
How long ago that was when I reasoned 
that all out. We were going up the Alps. 
I was happy then. John was with me. 
Oh, John, live, live! 

Here is the main road—now” for 
trouble. How can I steer and do all the 
other things as well. Is that a motor 
coming? Yes! What shall I do, what 
shall I do! It’s past. I put my foot on 
the reverse. It was right, too. John 
told me once. But that car didn’t sound 
their horn. My goodness, I’m not sound- 
ing mine. I can’t help it—I’ll get a 
doctor to see John, and then they can 
do just anything they please with me. 
If John should die, I must give what- 
ever money he may leave to Mrs. Baring. 
I know that he would want it so. I 
wonder if she cares as much as I do? 
Just think, I’m saving him for her. I 
don’t care. Oh John dear, live! 

Here is a down grade, and a steep as- 
cent beyond. What must I do? I know— 
it’s just the same with sleds when one’s 
a little girl, fly down without the brake 
so as to gather strength to go up the next 
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hill just as fast. Here we go now. How 
the air cuts my face. That was a gen- 
darme way back there. What did he call 
to me? “Vite, trop vite?” Why I know 
what that means. It’s “fast, too fast.” 
I guess he don’t know John or just how 
dear he is. What’s that sound inside 
of me. I’m laughing. Of all the times 
to laugh. There’s no joke about John’s 
dying. Dying? He’s not dying—lI’m 
saving him. 

Look out. There’s something on the 
hill crest? It’s a cart, and on my side. 
They are uncertain what to do. If they 
start over to the left we'll crash. How 
dare I take my hand from off this wheel 
and motion to them to stay where they 
are? I did it. I see it can be done. 
Perhaps in a little while I can sound the 
horn. Where is this town? It seems 
I’ve been doing this forever. There’s 
not a tower in sight. These circles in 
the park are hard to go around, and 
there’s another gendarme. 

Stop? No, I won’t stop. In the first 
place, I don’t know how. There, I 
laughed again. How horrible! They 
don’t seem to understand I’m making 
this quick run for John. Do they sup- 
pose I’m doing this because I like it? 
Well, don’t I like it. Don’t 1? Now the 
truth. Heaven help me, yes, I am en- 
joying it. Oh, God, don’t let John die 
to punish me for this. Hurt me some 
other way, please, God! I can’t help 
feeling sort of drunk, but it isn’t happi- 
ness, it’s power—it’s— 

What’s going on way down the road? 
They’re all police. What are they doing? 
They’ve got a rope. They’ve stretched 
a rope across the road. Why, it’s for 
me—to stop me. That first officer has 
‘phoned on from his sentry box, and I 
can’t get a doctor—and I must stop or 
I’ll be wrecked. How do I stop? Oh 
John, help me. I know now—throttle 
down—pull out the clutch—put on the 
brake— 

“You want me, gentlemen?” 
to the policemen. 


x* * *k* * * 


I said 


* * * * * * * * 


Even then I didn’t know I was a 
heroine. I seemed at the moment to be 
only a felon—one trying very hard to 
explain to the gendarmes what had hap- 
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pened, and how John must be reached 
right away, even if she, the felon, had 
to hang for it afterwards. I remember 
leaning out of the car and clinging to the 
epaulettes of one of the officers, saying 
a number of times “A doctor first, a 
doctor first, a doctor first.” And I must 
have been saying it much louder than any 
polite person would, for a motor drew 
up alongside and a very quiet man got 
out and said he was a doctor, and wanted 
to look at my tongue or something of that 
sort, under the impression that I was 
quite delirious. 

Of course I wouldn’t be rattling on in 
this giddy way if John wasn’t sitting up 
in bed now, pretty well except for a bump 
on his head, and ordering me around 
outrageously, as all convalescents do. 

The doctor and I (with a gendarme, 
if you please) flew back in the doctor’s 
car, although I don’t remember any of 
the getting there at all. I was sitting 
with my eyes shut, praying, and when 
I opened them, there was John with the 
colour back in his face, his eyes lifelike 
again, and wondering what it was all 
about. Then we drove on to Fontaine- 
bleau, the felon holding the hand of the 
wounded man, and he not knowing that 
she was a felon, patting her feebly, which 
made her cry hard in the gendarme’s 
handkerchief. 

He was a very kind policeman, and 
told the doctor that I would not be 
troubled; that he would explain the “so 
remarkable event” to his captain, and I 
begged the doctor to do anything that 
was right, or that wasn’t right, for that 
matter, and to put it in his bill. So he 
gave the man some gold and arranged 
to have the car pushed along the road 
to a garage. They wanted me to drive 
it, but I said I hadn’t the ghost of an 
idea how it worked, which made them 
laugh, and I was then called a heroine. 

All that happened after dear John was 
put to bed in the little hotel opposite the 
palace, with the glisteny lake betwixt 
us and royal ghosts, and after I knew 
that it was only a bad bump, I slipped out 
and sent Mrs. Baring a dispatch, telling 
her that John was hurt, but not seriously, 
and to come on any time she wanted to. 
I made it as cordial as I could, and I al- 
most meant it, for it was John’s happi- 


ness—-not mine—that I was striving for. 
And I was praying that I would have 
the courage to tell John that I was will- 
ing for him to marry her, when he sent 
out to ask if he might talk with me. 

I was pretty frightened, for it was the 
first time that we had been alone, and I 
knew that there was much to say, but I 
walked in as brave as anything, and was 
going to start off with something fine, 
like “Take her, John, she’s yours!” when 
John just opened wide his arms, all weak 
and propped up on the pillows as he was, 
and I crept into them. Then began this 
most extraordinary and unexpected con- 
versation, my nose flattened against 
John’s cheek, and his voice all husky as 
he spoke. 

“There’s been some big mistake, dear 
little love. Tell John about it.” 

“Oh, John, you adore her—you know 
you do!” 

“You can’t mean Mrs. Baring, 
Peggy?” 

“I do, John, the giraffe. Of course 
I shouldn’t call her that—” 

“Stuff and nonsense! That describes 
her perfectly! And I don’t love her, 
and I never have. What put this in 
your head?” 

“Why, John, you always talked with 
her.” 

“Well, yes, of tires.” 

“Of really tires, John? Not just pre- 
tend ones when I was around.” 

“Of real, round, rubber tires, dear.” 

“But, John, you ought to marry her. 
She’s every qualification.” 

“Name one.” 

“Well, she can crank a car.” 

“So can a horse.” 

“And she can run one.” 

“She can’t touch you. You don’t seem 
to realise that you’re a heroine.” 

“Oh John,—not really.” 

“Sure you are! I’m married to a 
wonder,—that’s what I’m married to. 
The doctor told me all about it. Pluck! 
Gee whiz! Why nothing but!” 

“Then you love me now because I run 
a car?” 

“No Peggy, I love you, and I loved 
you, now and always, because you’re just 
a goose.” 

“Men don’t love geese, John.” 
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“Don’t they? 
about ’em.” 

“Not the strong men. The strong 
must love the strong—lI’ve figured that 
all out.” 

“You were always pretty bad at fig- 
ures, dear. You've got to do that over. 
I tell you the strong love the weak, and 
the weak love the strong, and pretty soon 
I’m going to prove it to you.” 

The proof came sooner than he 
thought, and in a way that he had not 
expected, for the little Buttons knocked 
at the door with two dispatches in his 
hand. He barely gave me time to get up 
from the floor where I was kneeling by 
John’s bedside with my face all shiny 
from this general housecleaning of the 
heart. But my high hope died out a 
little when I saw the wires. One was 
for John, and one for me. I handed his 
to him, but crushed mine in my hand. 

“John, I wired to her, I expect she’s 
coming.” 

“Very likely,’ 
the message. 

“She loves you madly,—even Miss 
Gray knew of it. She saw you,—John!” 
The shameful recollection of Nevers 
swept over me. I almost struck his 
hands in anger, as he laid down the wire 
he had read. “That’s something that 
you can’t explain—Nevers! Who was it 
in the lower hall that Miss Gray saw?” 

He handed me the telegram. “That 
must have been the weak kissing the 
strong,” John answered. 

Dazed, I read the message: 





That’s all you know 


, 


chuckled John, reading 


“Distressed to hear that you are down and 
out. Dare not postpone our marriage fearing 
ill luck. After wedding ceremony, Douglas 
and I will come to you. Let Mrs. Ward into 
the secret now. Love to you both. 

Kate Baring.” 


I sat speechless, gasping, staring at 
the bit of paper. 

“Miss Grey didn’t mention any names, 
did she?” asked John, breaking the long 
silence. 

I endeavoured to get some order out 
of the chaos in my brain. Things were 
growing clearer. “No,” I answered, “we 
never mentioned any names.” 

“That’s been the trouble.” 





Overwhelmed by a new thought, I 
opened the envelope addressed to me. It 
was from poor Miss Grey: 


“They are to marry. I leave by French 
boat from Havre. Will keep your secret if 
you will keep mine. G. Gray.” 


“Yes,” I echoed John after another 
silence, “that’s been the trouble. We 
never mentioned any names.” Things 
had grown appalling in their clearness. 

“What’s in your telegram?” asked 
John. 

“It’s from Miss Grey,” I answered, 
tearing it up slowly. ‘She sails to-mor- 
row. I want to send her a long 
message.” 

“Yes, do,” said John, “I think she was 
a little hit in the direction of that painter, 
too. She may be leaving with a heart 
ache.” 

“Oh no, Miss Grey has too much 
strength.” I would keep her secret if 
she would keep mine. 

John laughed. “The strong love the 
weak, my dear.” 

I made a gesture of disgust. “How 
any one could care for him with you 
around, John.” 

“Oh shut up,” said John, much 
pleased, pulling my head down against 
his shoulder. 

I rested there in bliss for a few sec- 
onds, then I remembered the divorce. I 
spoke of it, and how I had thought of 
going home by Genoa. I even confessed, 
with a wicked giggle, to driving on the 
barrel staves so as to get a puncture. 
It was John’s turn to be amazed. 

“Peggy, as I’m a Yankee, I never 
thought of that divorce from the day I 
cranked the car in Naples. The motor 
beam was in my eye, the gasolene was in 
my nostrils, the whirring of the engine 
in my ears. Oh Peg, now that you’ve 
run a car alone, perhaps you'll under- 
stand how a man can be such a blind ass 
as I have been.” 

“Do you know John,” I answered him, 
mindful of my wild joy, even while I 
feared that John was dying, “I think I 
can.” 

“Now had you mentioned any names 
when we had our talk in Placenza,” John 
reproved— 




















“Yes, John, I see, I never mentioned 
any names.” 

“Too delicate by far, my dear. Use 
the bludgeon, not the rapier, when deal- 
ing with a motor fiend. I thought you 
wanted to give up the run.” 

We patted each other in the dark in 
mute understanding. Then a_ small 
cloud of dust marred the spotlessness of 
my soul’s renovating. 

“John, the diary! You made me carry 
it around.” 

He frowned perplexedly. 

“What diary?” 

“Why, the green book.” 

John wriggled with discomfort. 

“That blank book?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was that a diary? Really, dear, I’m 
sorry. You know you said you only 
needed a few of the first pages.” John’s 
apologetic tone was mystifying. 

“T never opened it, and I’m never go- 
ing to, no matter how you may insist 
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that we carry it around. But, John, why 
do you?” 

John put the sheet over his head and 
shook. 

“Go get it, it’s among my. things,” he 
managed to articulate.. I found it. 
“Look in the back,” commanded John. 
I looked, and there in neat rows was 
John’s gasolene expense list! 

John and I beat each other with weak 
fists and wept with laughter. Then there 
followed another hand clasping silence. 

“Peggy, this is just as good as any 
story. Why don’t you make it into one?” 

“Well, I might—I’ve kept a book of 
inner thoughts.” 

“Tt could be a sort of hand book on 
Meanders with a Motor.” 

That was like John, to think of motor 
cars. But I shook my head. 

“No, my book would be to prove to 
the Minerva Club that a ten years’ mar- 
riage contract is just foolish when John 
Ward’s the husband.” 

John Ward, the husband, kissed me. 
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: ] ili: systematic and home 
iA We education has been to 
UWiatreat boys and girls dif- 

aierently. | Unreasoning 
4 atradition has for the 
‘a acasoa daa Saaesmost part been the basis 
of practice, but recently as the result of a 
growing tendency, strongest in America, 
to eliminate differences of training, there 
has been a conscious effort to attain a 
theoretical basis for both the old and the 
new practices. This effort has been guid- 
ed more by hopes, fears and prejudices 
than by calm logic and pure scientific 
curiosity, and the literature representing 
it is not of the most satisfying candour. 
Apart from the errors of prejudice 
and special pleading there are two almost 
unavoidable fallacies in the greater part 
of our thinking about sex differences. 









We tend to accept differences found un- 
der present social and industrial condi- 
tions as differences inherently character- 
istic of the sexes; we forget, for ex- 
ample, that the conventionality of wo- 
men may be a product rather than a pro- 
ducer of our social customs. We tend 
also to judge the sexes by such conveni- 
ent comparisons as ‘the men I know— 
the women I know’ or ‘men physicians— 
women physicians’ or ‘poets and poet- 
esses.’ But such easy comparisons are 
bound to be inaccurate in the majority ot 
cases. The average of women may equal 
in intellect the average of men, though 
the scientist who investigates his ac- 
quaintances would doubtless find the 
men superior. His acquaintances 
amongst men are a selection of the in- 
tellectually remarkable; his acquaint- 
ances among women are the wives of 
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these. And since the correlation be- 
iveen husband and wife in intellect is 
nowhere nearly perfect, our scientist of 
course finds the women inferior. 

The first of these two fallacies is the 
bane of arguments concerning sex dif- 
ferences in general instincts, interests 
and propensities. Men and women, even 
boys and girls, surely differ widely and 
in many respects in their likes and dis- 
likes, attitudes and achievements, habits 
and ideals, but again and again one finds 
evidence that the qualities in question 
are not so much born in women as taught 
to them by the conventions of our pres- 
ent mode of life. Indeed, apart from 
the specific instincts of sex and materni- 
ty in the narrow sense, one can hardly 
be sure of any clear and wide difference 
in instincts other than the strength in 
the male of the fighting instinct, and in 
the female of the nursing instinct. The 
out and out physical fighting for the 
sake of combat is preeminently a male 
instinct and the resentment at mastery, 
the zeal to surpass and the general joy 
at activity in mental as well as physical 
matters seem to be closely correlated 
with it. It has been common to talk of 
women’s ‘dependence.’ This is, I am 
sure, only an awkward name for less re- 
sentment at mastery. The actual nurs- 
ing of the young seems likewise to in- 
volve equally unreasoning tendencies to 
pet, coddle, and ‘do for’ others. The ex- 
istence of these two instincts has been 
long recognised by literature and com- 
mon knowledge but their importance in 
causing differences in the general activ- 
ities of the sexes has not. The fighting 
instinct is in fact the cause of a very 
large amount of the world’s intellectual 
endeavour. The financier does not think 
for money nor the scientist for truth 
nor the theologian to save souls. Their 
intellectual efforts are aimed in great 
measure to outdo the other man, to sub- 
due nature, to conquer assent. The ma- 
ternal instinct in its turn is the chief 
source of woman’s superiorities in the 
moral life. The virtues in which she ex- 
cels are not so much due to either any 
general moral superiority or any set of 
special moral talents as to her original 
impulses to relieve, comfort and console. 

The fallacy of unfair selection of rep- 


resentatives from the sexes is the bane of 
arguments concerning the differences of 
the sexes in sheer capacity. Comparisons 
are usually made of the most gifted of 
both sexes. Such a method is for rea- 
sons to be stated later, probably always 
unfair. In studies of some thousands of 
cases of boys and girls from nine to 
twenty years old tested by the author, 
and I believe in all studies so made as to 
compare a fair selection of individuals 
from both sexes, the differences in sheer 
intellectual capacity are too small to be 
of any great practical importance to edu- 
cational theory or practice. Girls are 
better in the perceptive processes and in 
such studies as spelling which depend 
upon these processes. Boys are better 
in quickness and control of movement, 
and in the powers of sense discrimination 
except for colour. No difference worth 
considering is found between the aver- 
age abilities in the academic work of 
grammar school, high school or college. 
We may say roughly that the difference 
in any purely intellectual capacities be- 
tween the average for men and the aver- 
age for women will be less than one 
twentieth the difference between the 
highest and lowest four per cent. of men. 

The common impression that the aver- 
age man is superior to the average wo- 
man intellectually at least in originality, 
inventiveness, reasoning power and the 
like is beyond doubt due to the common 
habit of judging each sex by its most su- 
perior representatives. This seems fair 
enough and would be fair enough but 
for the difference between the sexes in 
variability, that is, the range of spread- 
ing down from and up above the 
average. In intellectual traits at least the 
male sex is the more variable group: the 
very highest and very lowest marks in a 
mixed college class will commonly be 
given to men: the variability found 
among boys in the numerous mental tests 
which have been given by psychological 
investigators is from 5 to 10 per cent. 
greater than that found among girls. Of 
the thousand most eminent intellects of 
history 97 per cent. are men, the variabil- 
ity which causes the monopoly of genius 
causing also the existence of twice as 
many male as female idiots! Says Pro- 
fessor Cattell, from whose study of the 
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eminent characters of history this fact is 
taken, 


“IT have spoken throughout of eminent 
men as we lack in English words including 
both men and women, but as a matter of fact 
women do not have an important place on the 
list. They have in all 32 representatives in 
the thousand. Of these eleven are hereditary 
sovereigns and eight are eminent through 
misfortunes, beauty or other circumstances. 
Belleslettres and fiction—the only department 
in which woman has accomplished much— 
give ten names (of which three are in the 
first 500) as compared with 72 men. Sappho 
and Joan d’Arc are the only other women on 
the list. It is noticeable that with the excep- 
tion of Sappho—a name associated with cer- 
tain fine fragments—women have not excelled 
in poetry or art. Yet these are the depart- 
ments least dependent on environment and at 
the same time those in which the environ- 
ment has been perhaps as favorable for 
women as for men. Women depart less from 
the normal than man—a ‘xt that usually 
holds for the female throughout the animal 
series; in many closely related species only 
the males can be readily distinguished.” 


This one fundamental difference in 


variability is more important than all the 
differences between the average male 


and average female capacities. For even 
if the average male capacity were slight- 
ly lower than the average for women, 
still a slight excess of male variability 
would mean that of the hundred most 
gifted individuals in this country not two 
would be women, and of the thousand 
most gifted not oneintwenty. Thusthough 
the women should capture the teaching 
profession, they would hardly fill itsmost 
eminent positions; women may and 
doubtless will be scientists and engin- 
eers, but the Joseph Henry, the Row- 
land and the Edison of the future will be 
men; even should all women vote they 
would play a small part in the Senate; 
a female clergy is a psychological possi- 
bility but a female pope is not. 

Thus the function of education for wo- 
men, though not necessarily differentiat- 
ed by the small differences in average ca- 
pacity, is differentiated by the difference 
in range of ability. Not only the prob- 
ability and desirability of marriage and 
the training of children as an essential 
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feature of woman’s career but also the 
restriction of women to the mediocre 
grades of ability and achievement should 
be reckoned with by our educational sys- 
tems. The education of women for such 
professions as administration, statesman- 
ship, philosophy or scientific research, 
where a few very gifted individuals are 
what society requires, is far less needed 
than education for such professions as 
nursing, teaching, medicine or architec- 
ture, where the average level is the es- 
sential. Elementary education is prob- 
ably an even better investment for the 
community in the case of girls than in 
the case of boys; for almost all girls 
profit by it, whereas the extremely low 
grade boy may not be up to his school 
education in zeal or capacity and the ex- 
tremely high grade boy may get on bet- 
ter without it. So also with high school 
education. On the other hand post- 
graduate instruction, to which women 
are flocking in great numbers, is, at least 
in its higher reaches, a far more remun- 
erative social investment in the case of 
men. 

Our present arrangements for the edu- 
cation of the sexes are of course not per- 
fectly adapted to sex differences in phy- 
sique, intellect and character; but they 
are probably adapted better to sex differ- 
ences than to most of the other limiting 
conditions of educational effort. It is 
true that the special problems of the 
health of girls are hardly realised and 
certainly not provided for by schools, 
but neither are some of the special prob- 
lems of the health of boys. Nor are the 
schools so unwise as homes. It is true 
that the schools fail to differentiate in- 
struction and discipline to fit the man’s 
instincts of independence, conflict, mas- 
tery and leadership, or the woman’s in- 
stinct to nurse, protect and console, but 
the schools fail still more to fit their 
work to individual differences apart 
from sex. 

Opinions about sex in education com- 
monly confuse two issues, namely the de- 
sirability of special education for girls be- 
cause of the specialised life they will lead 
as wives and mothers, and the desirabili- 
ty of special education for girls because 
of the advantages given and limits set by 
their inborn nature. Thus it has often 
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been argued that because women do or 
because women should manage house- 
holds and rear children, they cannot 
learn to be lawyers, editors or engineers. 
But the fact that some doctrinaire 
chooses or even that society as a whole 
chooses that women should be mothers 
and housekeepers rather than engineers 
does not prove that by nature they can- 
not be engineers. Experience indeed is 
rapidly making this ‘We wish not, there- 
fore women cannot’ fallacy ridiculous. 
Apart from the limits set by the infre- 
quency of very high and very low 
amounts of capacity, women differ little 
from men in the intellectual prerequi- 
sities to learning anything which any 
school teaches. 

Again it is argued that because wo- 
men are by nature less aggressive and 
more emotional they should be restrict- 
ed to an education in the more kindly 
and less competitive arts and should be 
taught to feel nobly rather than to judge 
rationally. But the proper action of 
education may be to diminish rather than 
to intensify the sex differences of tem- 
perament. Girls who have been trained 
to a measure of scientific accuracy and 
logical consistency may be less alluring 
to devotees of ‘Whatever was, is right’ 
but they can hardly be less fitted for the 
real world. 

Common opinion also misapprehends 
the first of the two issues, the proper 
aim of life and hence of education for 
women. The commonest opinion seems 
to regard as an ideal the plan by which 
the poor do drudgery, housework and 
baby tending; the less poor, housework 
and baby tending; the higher in the fin- 
ancial scale, baby tending; and the rich 
nothing worthy of note. A professedly 
expert opinion is that men should be the 
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producers of wealth and women its econ- 
omizers in consumption. This semi- 
rationalisation of the ‘Let man earn; let 
woman spend’ doctrine leads in many 
cases to beneficent results but of course it 
is logically indefensible as a general 
ideal. Shall a girl who can earn two dol- 
lars an hour as a dentist spend two hours 
a day to save twenty cents a week in 
coal or potatoes! 

Nearly all opinions about the aim of 
education for girls beg the question in a 
perversely stupid way by supposing the 
one thing which almost surely will not 
be, namely that the present modes of so- 
cial, industrial and domestic life will en- 
dure. The present training of young 
ladies would be an insanity if men select- 
ed their wives for fitness to be mothers 
or business partners, as in the future 
they very well may do. The present 
sanctity of the preparer of meals and 
darner of stockings will be as unintel- 
ligible as a negro’s fetich if we all come 
to live barefoot in hotels! 

The wisest practical course for educa- 
tion, here as elsewhere, is to encourage 
rational experimentation, and give play 
for the survival of the fit. Speculative 


and a priori reasoning are nowhere so 
risky and wasteful as in facts of human 


social life. If society should agree to 
act permanently on a plan elaborated by 
the most gifted student of education of 
the present we should probably be not so 
well off in two hundred years and almost 
certainly should not in a thousand years, 
as we should be if we left an intelligent 
anarchy of experimenters to work out 
our salvation by trial and error. Even 
unwise experimentation is, from the 
point of view of the future, more valu- 
able than the inertia of conventionality. 
Edward L. Thorndike. 
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A NEW TRANSLATION OF LUCIAN* 


We are already abundantly supplied with 
wretched so-called literal translations of the 
ancient classics, the abuse of which is unfor- 


*The Works of Lucian of Samosata, translated by 

. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler, four volumes, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press (American Branch: Henry 
Frowde), 1905. 


tunately too familiar to call for comment. One 
of our most urgent needs is a series of thor- 
oughly good versions of these writers, the le- 
gitimate uses for which are numerous. They 
may profitably be put into the hands of those 
students who are mature enough, or conscien- 
tious enough, to make proper use of them, 
either to serve as models for their own ver- 
sions, or to extend their acquaintance with 














those writers whose works are commonly read 
only in selections. They are useful too for 
those whose acquaintance with the Grecian 
and Roman literatures must be made at second 
hand. The number of this latter class is be- 
coming so numerous in our colleges, that many 
of our classical departments provide for their 
needs by courses in which translations are 
wholly or in part substituted for the original 
Greek and Latin. This is at best somewhat 
unsatisfactory, but it is better than nothing at 
all; it is impossible without readable and ac- 
curate translations, and of such works the 
number is at present very small. 

A good translation can be made only by a 
scholar, one who knows his author thoroughly, 
and has at the same time a broad acquaintance 
with the literature which he represents. To 
this must be added a command of English and 
a literary style which all scholars do not 
possess. The making of translations therefore, 
though undertaken lightheartedly by those who 
have none of the requisite qualifications, is a 
difficult task, worthy of the best efforts of the 
best scholars. A translation should be accu- 
rate, based on the exact words of the writer, 
though of course these can rarely be rendered 
word for word in English. It must be thor- 
oughly idiomatic. And finally it must repro- 
duce as far as is possible the style and the 
flavor of the original. 

A translation of Lucian is especially wel- 
come, since he is a writer who is by no means 
so well known as he deserves to be, while the 
volume of his writings is so great that he must 
be read, by the undergraduate student at least, 
in selections which give a very inadequate im- 
pression of his versatility. The simultaneous 
appearance of Allinson’s excellent edition of 
Selections (see Jan. BookMAN, p. 534) and 
this satisfactory translation of the entire works 
makes it possible for the student who wishes 
to do so to become familiar with the whole of 
Lucian without an excessive amount of labor. 

The translators have followed a good 
standard text, that of Jacobitz, Teubner, 1901, 
and they have omitted only pieces which are 
generally admitted to be spurious, together 
with a few others for which those interested 
in pornographic literature must consult the 
original Creek. The question of expurgation 
is one on which there is a difference of opinion, 
but not many readers will be inclined to criti- 
cise the translators for this feature of their 
work. 

A brief introduction of neti j pages 
gives us the little which is known of Lucian’s 
life, an estimate of his position as a writer, 
the probable order of his works, based on 
Maurice Croiset’s Essai sur la vie et les 
oeuvres de Lucien, and an account of the cir- 
cumstances of the times during which he lived 
and wrote. The pieces are translated in 
alternation by the two editors and each is 
signed with the initial of the translator. The 
style is, however, remarkably uniform, and 
one is hardly conscious of the transitions. 

The versions are very readable and at the 
same time bear comparison with the Greek 
text. The writers have not shrunk from the 
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use of some modern colloquialisms, to which 
no exception can be taken in the translation of 
an author like Lucian. How their style differs 
from the formal rendering of the class-room 
may be seen by comparing one or two of their 
translations with those of Allinson in his 
Selections. The latter renders tov eAriorov 
Oavarov “my excellent colleague, Sir Death!” 
while F. G. Fowler calls him “good old 
Death,” which though an Anglicism, seems 
more in Lucian’s vein. Allinson translates 
ovvectac: Kai Kivowvra: Kai @povovow Kai goviy agiaat 
“they have consistence and powers of loco- 
motion, of thought, and of articulate speech ;” 
H. W. Fowler says: “they stand and move, 
think and speak.” Allinson renders the first 
word more accurately, but the rest is surely 
unnecessarily polysyllabic. Occasionally the 
Fowlers’ rendering seems to be somewhat 
remote from the original without any compen- 
sating gain in force or simplicity, as when 
éx4peis goBepds is translated “silence an enemy,” 
and Trot = xpeirrovos épnaov, “a prey to your 
enemies.” At the close of the Charon the entire 
sentence BaoiAcis tAivOor ypvoai éritiuBia pwaya 
is omitted without any apparent gain in 
effectiveness. But these defects, if they be 
defects, are slight and few, and the translation 
as a whole is an excellent one, well reproduc- 
ing the meaning and the spirit of the Greek. 

At the end of the last volume are some fifty 
pages of “‘Notes Explanatory of Allusions to 
Persons, Etc.’”’ These are in the main good, 
though sometimes they are so brief as to be 
somewhat obscure. In some cases the proper 
accent of the words is indicated by marks of 
quantity on the penultimate syllables. It is not 
easy to divine the principle which is followed 
in this, for the class of readers to whom the 
marks would be serviceable need far more 
guidance than is given. 

The volumes are attractive in binding and 
typography, but do not lie open well. 

ohn C. Rolfe. 


MISS PUFFER’S PSYCHOLOGY OF 
BEAUTY.* 


Understanding of human experience in its 
diverse forms, is one of the strange needs of 
human intelligence. Not content merely to 
breathe and run, see and think, we must know. 
the mechanism of breathing and running, the 
routine of perception and thought. And unap- 
peased by the plenitude of beauty, we demand 
of it the rit by which it holds us thrall, the 
rationale of its bond. 

With a sense of this need Miss Puffer under- 
takes an analysis of the experience of beauty 
which shall give “a complete and consistent 
zsthetic theory” and shall at once satisfy the 
metaphysical demand, take account of recent 
psychology, and afford tangible basis for criti- 
cism of art. 

The crux of her work is the definition of 
the nature of beauty, which is very rightly 


*The Psychology of Beauty. By Ethel D. Puffer. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1905, 
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given in terms of the individual’s reaction to 
the object. Beauty is not in itself perfection. 
It exists in the relation of means to an end— 
the varying stimulations arising from the 
objects called beautiful are the means; a mo- 
ment of perfection, the unique esthetic experi- 
ence, is the end. This experience combines 
excitement and repose—excitement issuing 
from the stimulation; repose due to the bal- 
ance of equilibrium of the exciting forces. 
Hence it is a tension characterized by a 
heightened organic tone. Moreover, because 
of the evenness of the opposing ‘impulses, 
mutually inhibitive, the experience is self-con- 
tained and unitary and it involves loss of that 
sense of personality which the dualism of or- 
dinary experience entails. Thus, repose, bal- 
ance, unity, impersonality (watchwords of 
esthetic analysis) harmoniously interlock. 

~ One is not disappointed in looking for astute 
applications of this general conception. Es- 
pecially valuable are the chapters on the beauty 
of fine art, where the relations of colour and 
form to the conditions of perception are dis- 
cussed, and the chapter on music where Miss 
Puffer advances the original theory that music 
creates a subconscious expectation of tone- 
sequence which in the moment of its fulfilling 
brings about “the illusion and the exaltation 
of the triumphant will.’”’ This constant high 
pitch of expectancy, felt as tension and yearn- 
ing, is what gives music its poignancy. 

A theory less satisfactory is that whereby 
“confrontation”—the bringing of two persons 
or groups face to face in some sort of duel— 
is made the fundamental principle of drama. 
This seems to be confusion of a rather elemen- 
tary condition with explanatory principles. 
With a less formidable name the fact is suffici- 
ently obvious, and it is not one that greatly 
enlightens zxsthetic appreciation. True, Miss 
Puffer explains the emotion of the spectator 
as due to balanced sympathies, his inability 
to take sides. As in other esthetic experiences, 
this enforced abstinence from action in the 
presence of stimulation results in tension and 
exalted emotional tone, here the “nameless 
ecstasy of tragedy.” Add to this the stern joy 
of realisation of the inevitable (again the 

“triumphant will’), and we have our author’s 
interpretation of katharsis. Yet it is not ap- 
parent that more than the limiting conditions 
of a state of mind are given. Katharsis in- 
dubitably represents mental exaltation, but it 
is as certainly more than mere maceration of 
the mind by contending agonists. The soul of 
the phenomenon is yet to seek. 

The truth is, there is a prime defect in Miss 
Puffer’s theory—a somewhat zealous unwil- 
lingness to allow for ideal significance in 
beauty. The final chapter of the book—on 
“The Beauty of Ideas’”’—is devoted to showing 
that symbolism, suggestiveness, moral mean- 
ing, are purely adventitious as zsthetic values. 
The best to be said for the idea is that “in so 
far as we accept the moral idea which a work 
of art presents, in so far that idea has the 
power of bringing us to the state of harmony, 
and in so far it is beautiful.” Plainly here 
again is a condition rather than a content of 


esthetic experience; the argument really rules 
out from beauty its ideal element. 

How disastrous is this defect only appears 
when one tries to fit Miss Puffer’s formula to 
the context of life. For the esthetic experience 
she describes is too withdrawn to serve even 
as an end in itself. Led up to by nothing, it 
leads to nothing, and there is no place for it 
in the largeness of reason. Further, it is un- 
true to fact. Our most ordinary experience, 
even of sensuous beauty, is far more of 
promising than of fulfillment; it is awakening, 
inspiration, growing and expanding life, which 
we feel in the presence of great art, and in 
these is the art’s cherished value. Had the 
author taken fully into account the creative 
mood, the artist’s imagination in the fervour 
of conception, so conspicuous a fault could 
hardly have occurred nor should it be neces 
sary to add that without taking into account 
this mood no final account of the esthetic ex- 
perience can be written. 

Yet the book is not one with which the 
equipped critic can dispense. The psycho 
physical factors are justly apportioned; the 
main theory is at least a right account of im- 
portant elements; and the concrete applications 
are a distinct advance on the road towards an 
efficient science. 

H,. B. Alexander. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY AND 
BANKING* 


Thirty years ago Mr Jevons noted in the 
preface to his Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange that the literature of money “is 
quite appalling in extent.” Subsequent years 
have witnessed the elevation of the currency 
question to a “paramount” political issue in the 
United States, and while its discussion in other 
countries has not been accompanied with the 
same degree of partisan heat it has neverthe 
less called forth everywhere a flood of books 
and pamphlets which makes Mr. Jevons’ term 
“appalling” seem a mild 1875 positive in com- 
parison with some immensely stronger 1906 
superlative which we shall mot attempt to 
supply. Few men can arrogate to themselves 
the mastery of this field. Mr. Conant’s Prin- 
ciples of Money and Banking, however, shows 
every evidence of familiarity with all the more 
valuable contributions to this extended liter- 
ature. Indeed the reader feels at times that 
less quotation and more direct formulation in 
the writer’s own language would add to the 
force while it would somewhat reduce the bulk 
of the work. This, however, is a small fault, 
one moreover that leans to virtue’s side in 
that it everywhere gives full credit where 
credit is due. In addition to his wide reading, 
Mr. Conant as a banker by profession and a 
member of the Commission on International 
Exchange has had the rare advantage of 
experience at first hand with the monetary 
systems of the United States and many foreign 
countries. This gives his work a breadth of 


*The Principles of Money and Banking. By 
Charles A. Conant. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1905. 2 vols. 














view and a freedom from partisan bias not 
frequently found in monetary treatises. His 
discussion of “The Metals and the Money 
Supply” may serve as well as any other to 
illustrate these qualities. As the result of an 
extended statistical study Mr Conant comes to 
the conclusion that the increasing gold output 
of the world need cause no alarm. Nor is he 
pessimistic regarding silver, believing that it 
will be held indefinitely at something like the 
present price because of the increasing need of 
it in the subsidiary coinage of the principal 
commercial nations and as the chief constit- 
uent of the currency in the present silver 
nations even should they, as Mr. Conant hopes, 
adopt the gold exchange standard. On this 
latter point the writer’s many references to 
our own successful system in the Philippines 
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and the possibilities of similar action on the 
part of China and South America are most 
interesting. 

Discussions of the quantity theory of money 
are “caviare to the general’ however tooth- 
some they may be to the theoretical economists. 
The latter, indeed, are fighting over this ques- 
tion more vigorously to-day than during the 
height of the sound money campaigns. One of 
our largest, probably the most enterprising, 
of our universities seems to have taken a brief 
for the demolition root, branch, and leaves of 
any monetary principle labelled “quantity.” To 
all those, however, who are fighting less for 
names than for explanations Mr. Conant’s 
very thoughtful application of the doctrine of 
marginal utility to this subject will seem a 
noteworthy contribution. 

| ae ee 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK NOTES 


CIVICS 


City Government for Young People,* by 
Charles D. Willard, Secretary of the Munici- 
pal League of Los Angeles, is offered as a sub- 
stitute for the usual general texts in civics 
for high school classes. As a guide this little 
volume is serviceable in its information, sug- 
gestive in its comment, practical in its point of 
view. But as a text, it must be admitted, that 
the almost unlimited variability in the infor- 
mation dealt with renders it very inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. It, however, will serve as 
a working laboratory guide to the teacher. 
When the teacher has the equipment and the 
interest in the subject, guided by this manual, 
the study of city government might frequently 
supplement or even replace general civics. 
That the book does not emphasize or even give 
attention to the pathological aspect of the sub- 
ject is to be commended. Since there is such 
wide diversity among American cities, even 
the anatomical or analytic aspect can not be 
dwelt upon very fully. Hence as most helpful, 
it is the functional aspect—the one that lends 
itself most to interesting and profitable labora- 
tory work by the student—that mainly gives 
character to the text. 


EDUCATIONAL PIONEERS 


Pioncers of Modern Education,+ by Profes- 
sor John Adamson of King’s College, 
London, is'the first to appear Of a series en- 
titled Contributions to the History of Educa- 
tion in Medieval and Modern Europe. It is 
odd that the subject of teaching and of educa- 
tion itself is about the last to attract students 
and investigators of scientific training. This 
reproach, which is valid for the English speak- 
ing world if not for the German, is being re- 
moved by such works as*these by the editor 

*The Macmillan Comore, New York. 

re 


tCambridge University ss, Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


and the contributors to this series, The vol- 
ume deals with the chief educational writers 
of England, Germany and France of the 17th 
century. In this period began the movement 
generally though somewhat vaguely termed 
realism. This revealed itself in philosophy 
through Descarte, in science through Francis 
Bacon, and in education through Comenius. 
But in each field there were many less noted 
workers and writers. Those in education are 
discussed by Professor Adamson. Thus 
Brinsley, Hartlib, Milton, Dury, and Hoole 
among the English; Ratich, and Francke 
among the Germans; Montaigne and La 
Salle among the French are adequately pre- 
sented. The volume is not one for the 
teacher, but one preéminently for the student 
of the history of education. 


‘ENGLISH TEXTS FOR THE GRADES 


Modern English, Book,* by Superintend- 
ent Henry P. Emerson and Miss Ida C. 
Bender of the Buffalo Schools, is a practical 
text in vernacular study for the intermediate 
grades. Its purpose is found in the belief that 
the daily speech of the child is to be shaped, 
not by the study of formal grammar but 
by practice in speaking, reading and writing 
about the things which interest him and come 
within his experience. Through a series of 
topics beginning at home and leading out 
through more or less familiar experiences of 
school and occupation, the child is introduced 
into the remote interests of life. Meanwhile. 
emphasis is laid upon the importance of inter- 
pretation of language as a means of expression 
of this widening experience, and the child is 
introduced into a knowledge of forms of lan- 
guage. The first part deals with sentences: 
the second with simple letter writing; the 
third the simpler forms of the paragraph. 
Lessons are arranged in inductive order around 


*The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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illustrations, supported by excellent literary 
selections. Thus a working knowledge of 

grammatical construction of sentence and para- 

=. structure and the simpler rhetorical 
orms is to be gained by the pupil. 

English Grammar . for . Beginners,* by 
James P. Kinard, Professor in English in Win- 
throp College, is a text of a different kind on 
the same subject and for approximately the 
same grades. 

While it is a text on formal grammar it 
omits much of detailed structural analysis 
common in older texts, and departs radically 
from the old logical deductive arrangement. 
Each language form is built up out of a large 
number of illustrative sentences arranged in 
parallel columns. Definitions are at a mini- 
mum; examples and practice at a maximum. 
The entire treatment is simple, clear, and direct, 
and is made to hinge in its entirety upon the 
sentence. The text is well worthy of examin- 
ation by every teacher or principal. 


GERMAN TEXTS 


There are already a goodly number of edi- 
tions of “Tel!” on the market. The publishers 
and editor of the present bookt evidently 
see, however a good fighting chance for a new 
one. The press-work is exceedingly well done; 
the map of the forest cantons and the well 
selected illustrations certainly add to _ its 
attractiveness. The quality of the editing, how- 
ever does not seem to warrant another edition. 
Work of as good a quality has already been 
done. The introduction is almost equally 
divided between a brief account of Schiller and 
“Tell,” and selected critical opinions from the 
writings of Bryant, Carlyle, Bayard Taylor, 
Thomas, Hosmer, and a few German critics. 
Opinions may differ as to the appropriateness 
of incorporating long quotations in an annota- 
ted text of this kind. The editor’s specific 
treatment of the play in the introduction is 
limited to a very brief account of its historical 
and traditional background. The notes read 
very well and are, on the whole, well chosen. 
The vocabulary also seems to be complete. 

Nollen’s edition of Schiller’s poemst is 
a comprehensive and critical edition. The 
introduction treats in a scholarly way of the 
development of Schiller as a lyric poet from 
the “Lehrjahre” of 1776-1784 to the “Meis- 
terjahre” 1794 until his death in 1805. The 
voluminous notes which also include the most 
important variants, following the text, afford 
the teacher an immense amount of critical 
apparatus for study. The student, it is to 
be feared, will find a great deal of ballast for 
which he has neither time nor inclination. 
In short, some of the texts annotated lately 
seem to be gotten out largely for the teacher 
with limited library facilities rather than 
for the needs of the average student of Ger- 

*The Macmillan Company, New York. 


+Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, edited with introducticn, 
notes and vocabulary by A. von Minckwitz, New 


York, Maynard, Merrill & Co 

tSchiller’s Poems, selected and edited with intro- 
duction and notes by J. 
Holt & Co. 


S. Nollen, New York, Henry 
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man literature. It certainly seems as if a 
middle course were the more desirable, leav- 
ing minute details for separate commen- 
taries, very much as the Germans have done.. 


HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 
A School History of the United States* 


by Henry W. Elson, is a text for grammar 
grades along the traditional lines. The book 
possesses two decided merits. The first 


of them is an effort at proportion in dealing 
with events. Many facts usually incorpor- 
ated in such texts are here omitted with a 
corresponding emphasis upon more important 
ones. This policy is particularly evident in 
dealing with men. Nevertheless, this sense 
of proportion is not displayed in dealing 
with the larger outlines of the subject. More 
than 200 of the 443 pages are given to the 
period preceding the organization of the 
nation. The French and Indian wars are 
treated as of old, with only two brief senten- 
ces to indicate any connection with European 
conditions. The advance made of late in the 
organization of American history for teach- 
ing purposes, finds little recognition. The 
chief, if not the only justification for this 
addition to the stereotyped texts is found in 


the second of its two merits, namely, a 
pleasing style and a continuous narrative 
presentation. 

HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


Our Own Times, a History of the Twen- 
tieth Century,t edited by Hazlett Alva 
Cuppey, Vol. I, by Bannister Merwin. To 
one somewhat skeptical of the feasibility of 
such a plan and of the possibility of its success- 
ful realization, the volume comes as an agree- 
able surprise. The volume of some 450 
pages covers approximately the years 1900 
and 1901, and gives a surprisingly full and 
adequate treatment of the world’s activities 
and progress during those years. We have 
tested it at a number of points and have found 
it adequate and just in its treatment and 
comprehensive in its view. Dealing with the 
events of those two years of political and 
economic expansion the first part of the 
volume smacks somewhat of bombastic 
Americanism and of materialism. The for- 
mer, however, is tempered by an adequate 
treatment of the world history, not by 
special countries, but rather by special topics 
Thus the chapter on The Year's Legislation, 
Conflicting National Elements, Political 
Changes, Diplomacy, and similar topics treat 
the most important events falling under the 
given heads in all countries. The value of 
the work can be more readily seen from a 
brief statement concerning the remafning 
portion of the book: Part II deals with 
man’s attempt to learn more about himself 
and his surroundings. There are chapters 
upon Exploration, upon Achievement in 
Science and upon archaeology. Part III 


a ' Macmillan Company, New York. 
+J. A. Hill & Co. 














deals with man’s endeavour to improve his sur- 
roundings, in chapters on Inventions, Control 
of Diseases, Religion, Education and Social 
Betterment. The last division of the work is 
devoted to chapters on Art, Music, Literature 
and the Drama. No fuller comment on the 
work is needed than to indicate its purpose, 
outline its plan, and to state that the purpose 
is accomplished and the treatment of the plan 
is adequate. 


MODERN EDUCATION. 


..The Point of View of Modern Education,* 
by Harriet A. Marsh, consists of a collection 
of lectures delivered before Mothers Clubs. 
It is an attempt to state in simple concrete 
terms the changes in ideas in education brought 
about by fundamental, philosphical, scientific, 
social and religious thought. Despite the 
naive manner in which most complex problems 
of science, of ethics, or of social, practical 
or economic relationships are settled, the 
lectures are at least suggestive and give a 
point of view of education differing from the 
formal and mechanical one. It is indicative 
of progress that such critical attitude toward 
traditional school work should be most fre- 
quently taken by those engaging in the work. 


PHYSICAL NATURE OF THE CHILD 


The revised edition of ‘““‘The Physical Nature 
of the Child,”+ by Stewart H. Rowe, of the 
Brooklyn Training School, is justified by its 
serviceableness to teachers in general. There 
are few if any books that one may advise all 
teachers to read. But this is a subject at least 
with which all teachers of children should be 
familiar. And nowhere else can one get an 
acquaintance with the subject so concise, clear, 
and adequate. The treatise is based upon the 
principle that activity is the cause of growth, 
that individuals vary enormously in their 
capacity for different kinds of mental and 
physical action, and that physical conditions 
affect fundamentally that power of action in 


*The Public School Publishing Company. 
+The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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most various ways in different children. 
Therefore, the teacher, and the parent as well 
—should know and pay constant attention to 
the physical condition of their children. To 
do this it is necessary to have knowledge of 
those conditions and of methods of treating 
them. Each chapter, upon defective hearing, 
sight, motor ability, etc., is accompanied by a 
discussion of causes of ‘disabilities, and prac- 
tical suggestions for testing conditions and for 
remedying defects. The wide use already ac- 
corded the treatise is sufficient comment on its 
serviceableness. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


Giant Sun and His Family, *by Mary Proc- 
tor. Under this title the author has brought 
together the substance of a number of popular 
talks on astronomy delivered as free evening 
lectures in the New York schools. While 
there is little scientific exposition and no log- 
ical arrangement in the presentation of the 
subjects, yet topics, such as the planets, eclip- 
ses, etc., are discussed in a fresh and interest- 
ing way. The book will appeal to children of 
the upper grammar grades. 


SOCIAL’ ECONOMICS 


Under the title Efficiency and Relief, the 
Columbia University Press has issued the in- 
augural address of Edward T. Devine, the in- 
cumbent of the newly founded chair of Social 
Economy. In the brief compass of forty pages is 
stated the main problems of social economy ; 
first, those of increasing the industrial efficiency 
of those individuals that lack self-reliance, or 
are under unnatural or degrading conditions of 
dependence upon others; and, second, of giving 
remedial assistance to those unable to meet 
the rigorous demands of modern industrial 
conditions. The necessity of the scientific 
study of these problems in the analysis of con- 
ditions and the fomulation of principles of 
action are clearly and forcefully stated. 


*Silver. Burdett & Co., New York. 
+The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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i THE BOOK MART 


: READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 
CEIVED 


NEW YORK CITY 


if D. Appleton and Company: 
Outside the Law. 


if Lorrimer, the hero, is an expert 

nN photographic etcher and engraver who 
nN makes a livelihood. by reproducing rare 
engravings and mezzotints so perfectly 
that the copy cannot be told from the 
i original. The old German assistant, 
ay whose death has just occurred as the 
a story opens, has been for some time 
4 forging thousand-dollar-bills. Rob- 
beries follow the forgery, and affairs 
il have arrived at a crisis when the situa- 
i tion is saved by a woman. 


By James Barnes. 


i The Journal of Latrobe. By Benjamin 


Henry Latrobe. 


Irregularly kept diaries covering only 

a few years are the chief sources of in- 

P formation concerning the life of Ben- 
i jamin Henry Latrobe, the architect of 
the National Capitol at Washington. 

These notes. include descriptions of 
Virginia, its people and its hospitality; 
ae | of George Washington in his home at 
ar | Mt. Vernon; of Philadelphia, where 
i ) Mr. Latrobe introduced the waterworks 
i and built the Bank of Pennsylvania; of 
fal the National Capitol; of his voyage to 
f New Orleans; and the City of New 
id | Orleans, its people and its customs. 
a There are, also, chapters on Limita- 
tions of Louisiana and on Fragmentary 


! Criticisms. The volume is well il- 
lustrated. 
ick A. S. Barnes and Company: 


The Journeys of La Salle and His Com- 

panions. 2 vols. 1668-1687, as related by 
ia Himself and His Followers. Edited with 
an Introduction, by Professor I. J. Cox. 


The original narratives of Tonty and 


RE other members of that brave exploring 
4 band are edited by Professor Cox. In 


Hid the first volume are miscellaneous docu- 
, ments relating to the Mississippi and 
- | the Texas expedition ; the second volume 
4 contains Joutel’s narrative of the latter. 
The work is an addition to the “Trail 
Makers” series. 


i H 
; 1 Brentano's: 


The Author’s Apology from Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession. By Bernard Shaw. 





“The Tyranny of Police and Press” 
is the name applied to the introduction 
which Mr. John Corbin has written for 
this brochure. The ‘Author’s Apology”’ 
is published in answer to the critics of 
the press and to the New York Com- 
missioner of Police, who forbade the 
production of “Mrs.. Warren’s Profes- 
sion” from the American stage. This 
“apology” was first published in London 
on a similar occasion, about four years 
ago. 


The Century Company: 


In Old Bellaire. By Mary Dillon. 


Although Mrs. Dillon has given the 
place in which the scenes of her new 
novel are enacted as Tomlinson College, 
in Bellaire, the reader soon discovers 
that Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, is in reality the correct name. 
The heroine is a prim little New Eng- 
lander, who comes to live in the home 
of the college president. The hero is 
a young man from South Carolina who 
pays homage in fun, at first, but it soon 
ceases to be a joke, and he goes to fight 
the cause of his people in the Civil War 
without the knowledge that his affec- 


tions are reciprocated. Peace is de- 
clared before he is able to win her 
hand. Into the story are woven 


glimpses of college life, of the trials of 
war and of the lives of lovable people. 


Zal. By Rupert Hughes. 


A Polish pianist, who comes, as a 
stranger and without money, to America, 
is the central figure in this romance. 
The homesickness and sorrow of the 
Polish emigrants are of two kinds: 
when a man is homesick for the home 
to which he eventually intends to return, 
he calls it tesknota; but when he knows 
that he has broken all ties forever, 
there being neither a home to go to nor 
a relative to welcome him, and yet 
longs to go home—that is zal. The 
story tells how Ladislav Munuiszko 
wins both name and fame in New 
York and how he secures Rose Har- 
grave for his wife, despite the fact that 
he has bitter odds to contend against. 


Consolidated Retail Booksellers: 


By Wilhelmina Wittigschlager. 


This story of Jewish life turns on 
the enforced marriage of a young girl, 
twelve years of age, to a Jewish student 
whom she has never met, and from 
whom she flees soon after the wedding. 
She comes to America, but the desire 
to find out who are her parents sends 


Minna. 











her back to Russia. There a young 
nobleman, who is afterwards found to 
be her brother, makes her his guest of 
honour. Minna’s tendencies toward 
nihilism cause her to be banished to 
Siberia and result in the death of the 
Czar, whose daughter she proves to be. 
The happy end to which Minna: comes 
is left to the reader’s discovery. 


Robert Grier Cooke; 


Great-Grandma’s Looking-Glass. By Blanche 
Nevin. 


Annis Dunbar Jenkins has made the 
full-page silhouettes which accompany 
this quaint poem. The work is designed 
as a gift book. 


T. Y. Crowell and Company: 


King Lear. By William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. 


In this “First Folio” edition of 
“King Lear,” which reproduces the 
text of 1623 and gives Shakespeare’s 
original spelling and pronunciation, 
the editors have included explanatory 
notes, an introduction, a glossary, a 
list of variorum readings and selected 
criticism. 


Vital Questions, By Henry D. Chapin, M.D. 


The result of Dr. Chapin’s study of 
the problems relating to society and to 
the individual is given in this volume. 
Some of the topics discussed are: Vital 
Questions—Who Shall Answer Them; 
Poverty—The Question of Subsistence; 
The Child—A Hopeful Question; 
Health—The Question of Vigour; Ed- 
ucation—The Question of Achievement, 
etc. 





Doubleday, Page and Company: 


The Tree Book. By Julia Ellen Rogers. 


“A popular guide to a knowledge of 
the trees of North America and to their 
uses and cultivation.” From the de- 
scription given by Miss Rogers in this 
manual the novice may become familiar 
with the trees of this country; and from 
the instructions which are given for 
their care, the lover of trees may find 
some valuable suggestions. The six- 
teen plates in colour and one hundred 
and sixty in black and white, from 
photographs by A. Radclyffe Dugmore, 
are no small addition to the book. These 
pictures show the bark, leaf, bud, flower 
and fruit of almost all the trees, and 
are of material aid in their identification. 


Flashlights in the Jungle. By C. G. 
Schillings. 





R. 
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A record of hunting adventures and 
of studies in wild life in Equatorial 
East Africa, translated by Frederic 
Whyte, with an introduction by Sir 
H. H. Johnston. By means of flash- 
lights and specially equipped cameras 
Dr. Schillings was able to photograph 
such wild animals as the lion, tiger, 
zebra, hyena, giraffe, rhinoceros, ele- 
phant, leopard, hippopotamus, etc., both 
day and night in their original haunts, 
and in their natural state of freedom. 
The book is the work of a naturalist 
who made four journeys into the Afri- 
can jungles before he was able to get the 
results from his camera which he de- 
sired. Many of the three hundred and 
two illustrations included in the book 
were obtained by Dr. Schillings at great 
risk to himself and to the one hundred 
and seventeen men who accompanied 
him. The work is deserving of the 
praise it is receiving. 


The Country House. By Chas. Edw. 


F, 


Hooper. 


The purpose of this book is to serve 
as a practical manual of house-building 
in the country. It gives suggestions 
concerning the site, the plans and con- 
struction; concerning the inside and 
outside finish, the style of doors, win- 
dows, fireplaces and stairways; concern- 
ing the plumbing, heating, lighting, 
ventilation, water supply, drainage; 
and concerning the style, size and 
equipment of every room. There is, 
also, a chapter on specimen contracts 
and specifications. 


Fenno and Company: 


The Weight of the Crown. By Fred M. 


White. 


It is almost impossible for the reader 
to imagine the numberless complications 
and mysteries which arise in this tale 
as happening within the short space of 
forty-eight hours. Among the char- 
acters are a distressed queen, an intox- 
icated king, two girls who bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to each other, a noble 
general, and several others who figure 
prominently in the story. The plot 
turns on the intriguing of England, 
Russia and Germany over a fictitious 
little monarchy. 


Funk and Wagnalls: 


Charlotte Temple. A tale of Truth. By 


Susanna Haswell Bowson. 


“Reprinted from the rare first Ameri- 
can edition (1794), over twelve hun- 
dred errors in later editions being cor- 
rected, and the preface restored.” The 
editor, Mr. Francis W. Halsey, has 
added an historical and biographical 
introduction to the book, a chapter on 
Montraville, a bibliography, etc. 
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The Grafton Press: 


My Lady of the Searchlight. By Mary 
Hall Leonard. 


The United States in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. 


This work, which is the result of the 
author’s visit to America, has_ been 
translated from the French by Mr. H. 
Addington Bruce. The parts into which 
the book is divided are: The Country 
and the People—which discusses the 
environment, the origins and char- 
acteristics of the American people, the 
composition of the white population and 
the distribution of its different ele- 
ments, the negro population and the 
race question, the natural increase of 
the American people and their birth 
rate; Rural America—dealing with the 
natural conditions, ownership and opera- 
tion, the value and distribution of vari- 
ous products, the production of cereals 
and cotton and other important staples, 
the livestock and dairy industries, and 
the irrigation and opening up of the 
West; Industrial America—treats of 
the general characteristics of American 
industry and how it is organised, the 
role which capital plays in American 
industry, the motive forces and the rela- 
tive importance and distribution of dif- 
ferent industries, the mineral, iron and 
steel, vehicle, electrical, textile and food 
products industry and the reward of 
labour; Commercial America—is_ de- 
voted to the railway system, the foreign 
trade and the merchant marine. 


Castlecourt Diamond Case. By 


Geraldine Bonner. 


The disappearance of the Castlecourt 
diamonds is the pivot upon which this 
detective story swings. Each one of the 
six characters tells his or her part of 
the tale, the ending of which is rather 
unusual. To enter into the plot would 
be unfair to the reader. 


The Boys’ Life of Christ. By William By- 
ron Forbush. 


In this story in which Christ is con- 
sidered as the boys’ hero, there has been 
no attempt made to tell everything that 
Jesus said or did, nor to touch upon 
the theology or the philosophy of His 
life ; but it does aim to present the 
“manly, heroic, chivalric, intensely real 
and vigorously active qualities of Jesus 
in a way to appeal to boys.” 





The story which this verse tells is 
said to have been revealed to the author 
by the face of the Statue of Liberty 
during a moment’s illumination by a 
searchlight from a vessel in New York 
Harbour. The theme of the poem is 
womanhood in its relation to humanity. 
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The Dream Child and Other Verses. By 
Norma K. Bright. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


Readers of the “Book News” will find 
several familiar bits of verse as well as 
many new ones, in this attractive volume 
which comes to us from the pen of the 
editor of that magazine. The first se- 
lection gives the book its title. The 
poems are upon various themes, such 
as: life, love, nature, friendship, prayer, 
faith, inspiration, seasons, etc. 


Harper and brothers: 
The Long Arm. By Samuel M. Gardenhire. 


The reader who was introduced to 
DeDroit Connors in Mr. Gardenhire’s 
“The Silence of Mrs. Harrold” renews 
the acquaintance in this collection of 
eight detective stories by the same 
author. Connors is a wealthy artist, 
who paints pictures as a diversion and 
delves into the problems of the mys- 
terious for the fascination which the 
work has for him. Around Connors 
himself there hangs a mystery, which 
is not cleared away until the book is 
nearly finished. 


The German Struggle for Liberty. Vol. 
IV. By Poultney B 


igelow. 


This volume records the notable 
events in Germany during the epoch 
from 1844-1848. It carries the history 
up to the rebirth of the national spirit, 
the declaration of Frederick William 
IV, and the German National Assembly, 
at Frankfort. 


Hinds, Noble and Eldredge: 


Children’s Letters. Collected by Elizabeth 
Colson and Anna Gansevoort Chittenden 


“A collection of letters written to chil 
dren by famous men and women.” This 
sub-title adequately describes the nature 
of the small book. Among the well 
known persons whose letters to young 
friends and relatives are here included 
are: Phillips Brooks, Martin Luther. 
Sydney Smith, Charles Kingsley, Helen 
Keller, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Greenleaf Whittier, Mendelssohn, Dick- 
ens, Scott, Lincoln, Longfellow, Ander- 
son, Hawthorne, Lewis Carroll, Edwin 
Booth, etc. 





On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. By Stopford 


Brooke. 


The ten plays which are dealt with in 
this volume include comedies, histories 
and tragedies arranged in chronological 
order. The main objects of the work 
seem to be an endeavour to give enjoy- 
ment to the reader, to give him a better 
understanding and bring him into more 











intimate touch with the plays which he 
has already found interesting. The 
titles of the plays are: Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, Rich- 
ard II., Richard III., Merchant of 
Venice, As You Like It, Macbeth, 
Coriolanus, Winter's Tale and The 
Tempest. 


Animal Snapshots and How Made. By 
Silas A. Lottridge. 


The author expresses the hope that 
this collection of sketches and pictures 
ef birds and mammals representing the 
work of several years will extend the 
reader's interest in the animals about 
him. Among the mammals are de- 
scriptions of the woodchuck, skunk, 
raccoon, opossum, muskrat, fox, squirrel 
and mouse; the descriptions of birds in- 
clude the robin, bluebird, chimney 
swift, bobolink, woodcock, crow, white 
wing, horned-owl, screech owl and 
hawk. The illustrations are seventy in 
number. 


B. W. Huebsch: 
In Peril of Change. By C. F. G. Masterman. 


“The essays in this book represent an 
effort made in the time of tranquillity to 
estimate forces which are making for 
change. Some are attempts to examine 
the ideals of the age immediately past, 
as one by one the voices of the nine- 
teenth century have sunk into silence. 
Some deal with the life of the present, 
endeavouring to reflect some immediate 
impression of the panorama of life as it 
passes by. And some are concerned 
with the future, seeking to interpret, in 
literature, in religion, in social ideals, 
those obscure beginnings which are to 
direct the progress of the years to 
come.” The foregoing quotation from 
the preface gives a general idea of the 
character of this book. Some of the 
papers are upon Henley, Shorthouse, 
Sidgwick, Gissing, Spencer and Carlyle, 
Disraeli and Gladstone and Myers; 
others are upon such subjects as June 
in England, The Burden of London, 
The New Revolution, The Challenge of 
Time, etc. 


John Lane Company: 
Great Japan. By Alfred Stead. 


“A study of national efficiency.’’ The 
aim of this book is to give illustrations 
from the various sides of the national 
life in Japan, which show the advan- 
tageous effects to be derived from a 
universal and practical patriotism. The 
chapters discuss such subjects as: A 
Nation and Its Head, Ancestor-Wor- 
ship, Education: The Foundation of the 
Nation, The Army and the Navy, The 
Position of Women, The Moral Ques- 
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tion, etc. The Earl of Rosebery has 
written the foreword to the book. 


Selections from the Poetry of John Payne. 


Made by Tracy and Lucy Robinson. 


This volume of poems, so says the 
introduction, is published as “an appeal 


to all lovers of poetry on behalf of one’ 


of its uncrowned kings—widely known, 
it is true, as a translator, but as a poet 
receiving less than insular recognition.” 
The selections include blank verse, 
ballads, sonnets, etc. A photogravure 
portrait of the poet appears as the 
frontispiece. Mrs. Robinson has written 
an introduction to the book. 


Edward Grieg. By H. T. Finck. 


A biography of this well-known com- 
poser has never been published before. 
From the numerous letters written by 
Grieg have been selected those which 
are now made public for the first time. 
These are self-revealing. Mr. Finck 
has endeavoured “to assign to Grieg the 
rank which the author is absolutely con- 
vinced future generations will give him; 
in order to do so it was necessary to 
destroy several absurd myths that have 
for decades been handed down from 
book to book and newspaper to news- 
paper like hereditary maladies.” The 
book is well illustrated. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 
New Collected Rhymes. By Andrew Lang. 


Mr. Lang’s “New Collected Rhymes” 
are composed of “Loyal Lyrics,” 
“Cricket Rhymes,” poems “Critical of 
Life, Art and Literature,” “Jubilee 
Poems,” “Folk Songs” and “Ballads.” 


Aurelian. By Spencer Moore. 


A drama of the Third Century. Upon 
what he considers good authority, the 
author has changed the sequence of 
some of the events. There are four 
acts and an interlude in the drama, 
which is written in blank verse. 


The Macmillan Company: 
A History of the Inquisition of Spain. 


Vol. I. By Henry Charles Lea. 


The story told by Dr. Lea in his 
“History of the Inquisition of the Mid- 
dle Ages” is continued in the present 
work. From the vast amount of mate- 
rial preserved in the archives of the 
Spanish Government, the author has 
sought to trace “the character and 
career of an institution which exer- 
cised no small influence on the fate of 
Spain and even, one may say, indi- 
rectly on the civilised world.” The sub- 
jects dealt with in this volume are: 
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the author being one of the three 


The Castilian Monarchy, The Jews and 
the Moors, The Jews and the Con- 
versos, Establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, The Kingdoms of Aragon, Rela- 
tions with the Crown, Supereminence, 
Privileges and Exemptions, Conflicting 
Jurisdictions and Popular Hostility. 
The work will be complete in four 
volumes. 


The Menace of Privilege. By Henry 
George, Jr. 


“A study of the dangers to the Re- 
public from the existence of a favoured 
class.” The object of this work is “to 
show in a brief, suggestive way how 
privileges granted or sanctioned by 
government underlie the social and 
political, mental and moral manifesta- 
tions that appear so ominous in the Re- 
public.” The work claims to make no 
outcry of pessimism; it is a word of 
warning and, also, of hope. See Chron- 
icle and Comment. 


In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies. By 
James Outram. 


This book describes the Canadian 
Rockies from Mount Assiniboine to 
Mount Columbia, a distance of more 
than a hundred miles. It also traces the 
history of this region from the first ex- 
plorers seeking a way to the Pacific. 
Among the different points of interest 
with which Mr. Outram deals are: 
Lake Louise, Mt. Lefroy, the Yoho 
Valley, Mt. Forbes, Mt. Bryce, the 
Ottertail Group, etc. About fifty il- 
lustrations and three maps enhance the 
value of the book. 


The Life of Oliver Ellsworth. By William 
Garrott Brown. 


In this study of a New England 
Federalist statesman and of New Eng- 
land life and civilisation, Mr. Brown 
says of the man who was once Chief 
Justice of our high court: “If any one 
man can be called the founder, not of 
that court only, but of the whole system 
of federal courts, which many think the 
most successful of the three depart- 
ments of our Government, Ellsworth is 
the man.” A good deal of the informa- 
tion contained in this book has been 
gleaned from his letters and from near 
relatives. 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite 


Brotherhood. By W. Holman Hunt. 


These two volumes, which are pub- 
lished uniform with “The Memorials 
of Edward Burne-Jones,” are devoted 
to the lives and work of that band of 
men who did more than any other to 
restore life and vitality and meaning 
into English art during the last cen- 
tury.” The work is autobiographical, 


founders of the  Brotheredhoood 
Among the one hundred and fifty il- 
lustrations are forty photogravures, by 
Mr. Hunt Millias, Rossetti, Leighton, 
Ford Madox Broown, etc., are also 
represented. 


In Memoriam. Annotated by the Author, 
Lord Tennyson. 


This edition of a celebrated poem 
contains notes which were written in 
part by the author himself, and were 
in part dictated to the editor, Hallam, 
the poet’s son—the present Lord Tenny 
son. The editor has written an intro 
duction to the notes. These notes con- 
tain passages which were originally in 
the poem, but which were not published. 
They also include the opinions of Glad- 
stone, Henry Sidgwick and Westcott in 
reference to “In Memoriam,” and give 
different views of Tennyson’s religious 
belief. 


Efficiency and Relief. By Edward T 
Devine. 


The inaugural lecture of the Schiff 
Professor of Social Economy, delivered 
at the opening session of the School of 
Philanthropy for the current academic 
year, has been somewhat revised and is 
here published in book form. Pres- 
ident Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, in his brief intro- 
duction to the book, says that the ad- 
dress “states plainly and with direct- 
ness the large philosophical conception 
which underlies the attitude of the mod- 
ern university in its relation to prob- 
lems of social efficiency.” 


Recollections. By William O’Brien. 


The story of Mr. O’Brien’s life from 
the time of his birth, in 1852, to 1883, 
when he entered upon his _ political 
career, is timely and interesting. Some 
of the things which he recollects are: 
“The Fenian Circle, the Cork Press, 
his arrest for so-called political offenses, 
his organisation of the Irish National 
League, the beginning of his paper, 
United Ireland, and his election as 
Member for Mallon in 1883.” Many 
well-known men are spoken of. 


The Work of Preaching. By Arthur S. 


Hoyt. 


The purport of this volume is to “at- 
tempt the interpretation of preaching as 
a living message.” The author ex- 
presses the hope that the work “may be 
found helpful as a book of reference 
and supplemental reading, and that it 
may find acceptance beyond the walls 
of the seminary with busy men in the 
ministry, helping them to measure their 
work and to renew their ideal of preach- 
ing and their faith in its power.” 

















Life of Lord Randolph Churchill. 2 vol. 


By Winston Spencer Churchill. 


The biography of Lord Churchill, by 
his son, is said to disclose the actual 
working of the modern British political 
machine. Mr. Churchill has secured 
the information for his work from the 
letters preserved by his father, and from 
a series of scrap-books covering the 
whole epoch of Lord Churchill’s active 
political life. About two hundred of 
these autograph letters from such prom- 
inent persons as Queen Victoria and 
Lord Salisbury, are reproduced. These 
show the exact relations between the 
Queen and the Prime Minister, the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of State and the Foreign 
Secretary etc. There are twenty il- 
lustrations in the book. 


Vikings of the Pacific. By A. C. Laut. 


“The adventures of the explorers who 
came from the West,.Eastward: Bering, 
the Dane; the outlaw hunters of Russia; 
Benyowsky the Polish Pirate; Cook and 
Vancouver, the English navigators ; Gray 
of Boston,the discoverer of the Colum- 
bia; Drake, Ledyard, and other soldiers 
of fortune on the West Coast of Amer- 
ica.” The information, from which Miss 
Laut has woven a narrative that makes 
interesting history and biography, has 
been gleaned from old manuscripts and 
logbooks of Russian hunters and explor- 
ers and from other reliable sources. 
This work on the first great period of the 
American West is a companion volume 
to the author’s “Pathfinders of the 
West.” 


Salve Venetia. 2 vols. By Francis Marion 


Crawford. 


It has not been Mr. Crawford's pur- 
pose to write a history of Venice. He 
has gleaned the principal points which 
have affected the rise and progress of 
this city and arranged them chronolog- 
ically. He has also had in mind the 
traveler who is looking for new 
pleasures. The second volume describes 
the decadence of the “Queen of the 
Adriatic,”—giving sketches of her crim- 
inal history and diplomacy; the last 
homes, the last great ladies, the last 
amusements, the last magistrates, and, 
finally, the last hour. The two hundred 
and twenty-five drawings, by Joseph 
Pennell, greatly enchance the value of 
the book. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 
The Awakening. By C. Wickliffe Yulee. 


The hero, Hon* Arthur Montresor, is 
an Englishman who is on a pleasure 
trip to America. Most of the scenes of 
the story are laid in Washington and 
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portray contemporary life. The’ three 
women who are concerned are a lovely 
widow, a flirt, and a quaint Virginia 
girl. Which one of the three Montresor 
married is left to the reader to find out. 


Her American Daughter. By Annie T. Col- 


cock. 


This story turns on a wager made by 
three Spaniards, in Madrid, to the effect 
that one of them might, without an in- 
troduction, induce Raven Woodward, an 
American ‘girl, to sup with him unchap- 
eroned at midnight in a fashionable café. 
Whether he succeeds or fails is the story 
itself. 


The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence—May 20, 1775—and Lives of Its 
Signers. By George W. Graham, M.D. 


The chief aim of this volume is to 
prove the text of the Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration of Independence as re-written by 
John McKnitt Alexander to be substan- 
tially correct, the original doctwment 
dated May 20, 1775, having been burned. 
There are, also, short biographical 
sketches of its thirty signers. 


A Maid of the Foot-Hills. By J. W. Daniel. 


Into this novel are woven some mis- 
sing links in the story of the Reconstruc- 
tion period, told by an eye witness. The 
story deals with the South in general, 
South Carolina in particular, and is said 
to give the proper placing to the “Red 
shirt movement.”’ As suggested by the 
title, a romance runs through the book. 


Beside a Southern Sea. By Elizabeth May 


Montague. 


The scenes of this story are laid in 
Charleston. The heroine is a woman 
who never learned to love the man 
whom she married when but a mere 
girl. Her husband’s brother, in whom 
her affections are centred, is the hero. 


Ku Klux Klan. By J. C. Lester and D. L. 


Wilson. 


Dr. Walter L. Fleming has written an 
introduction to and supplied notes for this 
history of the origin, growth and dis- 
bandment of the mysterious order exist- 
ing in the Reconstruction days, known as 
the “Ku Klux Klan.” To the description 
of this band by Captain Lester and Mr. 
Wilson has been added appendices con- 
taining the precepts of the order, speci- 
men orders and warnings, and other de- 
tails supplied by various members of the 
Klan. The volume is well illustrated. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company: 
The First County Park System. By Fred- 


erick W. Kelsey. 


The intention of this volume, which 
the sub-title states is a complete history 
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of the inception and development of the 
Essex County Parks of New Jersey, is 
“to correctly indicate, step by step, the 
moving forces and potential facts in the 
development of an extended and costly 
park system, one of the largest, and 
the initial county park system of this 
country.” 


Leontine Stanfield’s Book of Verse. 


This collection of verse is submitted 
to the large number of persons who 
enjoy a picture for its beauty and its 
subject rather than for the skill dis- 
played in its production; who prefer the 
unevenness of a country road to the 
asphalt of the city; who have music in 
their souls but who have no understand- 
ing of grand opera; and who prefer “a 
happy thought or quaint conceit told ‘in 
brief verse, terse and to the point, yet 
who fail utterly to comprehend that in- 
tangible translucent fret-work of moon- 
light and perfume and good, grey matter 
gone wrong, called Poetry.” The book 
is bound within paper covers and con- 
tains four illustrations. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
A Lost Cause. By Guy Thorne. 


A religious campaign is the theme of 
this tale. The “high,” or Catholic, 
church defends itself against the “low,” 
or Protestant, faith with the result that 
“Protestantism” and “A Lost Cause” 
are synonymous terms. The story is 
somewhat romantic. 


. 1o1. By Wymond Carey. 


No. 101 is an international spy, living 
in the reign of Louis XV. of France, who 
sells the secrets of that monarch to the 
British. Every one who discovers the 
identity of “1or” dies within twenty-four 
hours and all papers signed by this mys- 
terious spy are marked with two crossed 
daggers with the fatal figures in the up- 
per and side spaces, written in blood. 
The principal characters are a British 
Captain, a French Captain, Yvonne of 
the Spotless Ankles, a wealthy young 
Marquise, a fortune-teller and Antoinette 
d’Etiolles. Of course, this is a tale of 
mystery; it is, also, a lively love-story. 


Louis XIV. and La Grande Mademoiselle. 


By Arvéde Barine. 


This volume continues and completes 
Arvéde Barine’s “The Youth of 
Grande Mademoiselle,” published in 
1902. That portion of the reign of Louis 
XIV. which is but little known, from 
1652 to 1693, is covered. Much of the 
information upon which the work is based 
is taken from the king’s own memoirs 
and from those of his famous cousin. 
An interesting event which the book 


American Political History. 
Part II. By Alexander Johnston. Edited 
and Supplemented by James Albert 
Woodburn. 


records is the romance between La 
Grande Mademoiselle and Lauzun. 
There are, also, pen pictures of life at 
the Court of Anne of Austria, and of the 
wars of the Fronde. Twenty-nine il- 
lustrations add to the interest of the 
book. 


Peter and Alexis. By Dmitri Merejkowski. 


This novel, the sub-title of which is 
The Romance of Peter the Great, com 
pletes Merejkowski’s Trilogy, entitled 
“Christ and Anti-Christ.” The two 
previous volumes were “The Death of 
the Gods” and “The Romance of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci.” This book, which does 
not aim to amuse the “young person,” 
is intended as ‘“a_ simple, earnest, 
psychological study of the most moving 
episode in the life of the greatest of the 
Romanoff princess. It is a sketch, vivid 
and true, of classes and conditions—of 
court and society, of peasants and wild 
religious beliefs—in Russia at the begin 
ning of the eighteenth century.” 


1763-1876. 


The second volume of this history 
covers the period from 1820 to 1876, and 
discusses the Slavery Controversy, the 
Civil War and the Reconstruction. An 
idea of the book may be formed from the 
following titles of some of the chapters: 
Slavery in the United States, The Aboli- 
tion Agitation, Texas and Oregon, The 
Wilmot Proviso, The Dred Scott Case, 
The Secession Movement, The Confed- 
eracy and State Sovereignty, etc. 


Australian Life in Town and Country. By 


E. C. Buley. 


An additional volume in the “Asiatic 
Neighbors” series. Mr. Buley, who is 
an Australian journalist, shows how the 
Australia of the present day differs from 
the Australia of years ago. Some of the 
topics discussed are: Country and 
Climate, Urban Australia, State Social- 
ism and the Labour Party, Farm and 
Factory, Home and Social Life, etc. 
The volume is illustrated. 


Kate Greenaway. By M. H. Spielmann and 


G. S. Layard. 


In this biographical and autobi- 
ographical sketch of Miss Greenaway’s 
life and career are extended references 
to her friendship with John Ruskin. 
Much of the correspondence between 
them is reproduced. Lord Tennyson 
was also included among her intimate 
friends and Austin Dobson, George du- 
Maurier, Princess Christian and the 
Empress Frederick among her many ac 
quaintances. The book, which contains 
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fifty-three full-page illustrations in 
colour, and ninety sketches and full- 
page drawings in black and white, pre- 
sents a very attractive appearance. 


cial Theories and Social Facts. By Wil- 
liam Morton Grinnell. 


In presenting his views on the subject 
of the economic and social conditions 
of to-day the author enlarges upon the 
following suggestions: That we act in 
accord with nature, instead of trying to 
“re-create an impossible world and to 
establish an artificial condition of life ;” 
that we “execute the laws against con- 
crete offenders when they pervert the 
interests of union and trust and har- 
mony to their own ends,” instead of 
legislating against abstractions ; and that 
we come to realise that “the solution of 

«the problems which confront us lies in 
the observance of the principles of re- 
ligion and nature and of laws which in 
their essence are as immutable as they 
are beneficial and wise.’ 


Madame Geoffrin and Her Salon. 1750-1777. 


By Janet Aldis. 


Although there were many salons in 
France during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the one presided over 
by Madame Geoffrin was not equalled. 
“Several causes contributed to this pre- 
eminence. The pronounced and remark- 
able character of the hostess, her talent 
for steadfast friendship, and the high 
moral tone which she maintained at her 
gatherings in that lax age, were factors 
of some influence, but were hardly suffi- 
cient to account for her wide celebrity 
and a vogue which scarcely waned for 
twenty-five years, from 1750 till her ill- 
ness in 1776. . . . The secret is largely 
explained by the spirit of the times. 
Paris was seething with new thoughts 
and ideas; the desire for reform was 
working as secretly and surely as leaven 
among the accumulated abuses of that 
corrupt and vicious period, and Madame 
Geoffrin’s house, though not so recog- 
nised or labelled in her own day, was, 
nevertheless, the stronghold of the re- 
form party.” This quotation from the 
preface gives an idea of the character 
of the book. She could not be received 
at Court, as she had no rank, but she 
entertained kings, princes, dukes and 
maréchals, as well as distinguished 
artists and literary men, in her own 
home. The volume is well illustrated. 


Portraits of the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols. 





By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated by 
Katharine P. Wormeley and George Burn- 
ham Ives. 


To each of these volumes Mr. Edward 
Scherer has contributed a critical intro- 
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duction. The historic and literary por- 
traits which Sainte-Beuve has described 
in these essays include Duchesse du 
Maine, Mme. de Staal-Delaunay, Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire, Earl of Chesterfield, 
Benjamin Franklin, Louis XV., Rous- 
seau, Diderot, Mme. de Lambert, Goethe, 
Marie Antoinette, Frederick the Great 
and many others. The volumes are well 
illustrated. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 
The Collected Poems of Wilfred Campbell. 


This collection of poetry by Wilfred 
Campbell includes all the elemental and 
human verse, nature verse, elegiac and 
commemorative verse, poems of the 
affections, dramatic verse, classic and 
imaginative verse, sonnets, and lake ly- 
rics which the author desires to pre- 
serve. While there are many selections 
from volumes previously published a 
large part of the material is new. Sev- 
eral of Mr. Campbell’s poetical tragedies 
and dramas will probably be published 
later. 


A Mother’s Year. Compiled by Helen Russ 


Stough. 


As the title suggests, this book is de- 
signed especially for mothers. The bits 
of verse and prose selected are gathered 
together in the hope that they may 
bring daily cheer, comfort and inspira- 
tion ; and in the hope that they may 

“help to give our day. a loftier plane, 
our life a sweeter tone and our eternity 
a greater triumph.” 


The Ridgway-Thayer Company: 
Frenzied Finance. Vol. 1. By Thomas W. 


Lawson. 


This “story of Amalgamated Copper 
and of the ‘System,’ of which it is the 
most flagrant example,” is made up of a 
series of articles recently published in 
a contemporary magazine. This “Sys- 
tem” is described as “a process or a 
device for the incubation of wealth from 
the people’s savings in the banks, trust 
and insurance companies and the pub- 
lic funds.” Mr. Lawson gives his mo- 
tives for writing the story in the follow- 
ing quotation from the foreword: “I 
have unwittingly been made the instru- 
ment by which thousarids upon thou- 
sands of investors in America and 
Europe have been plundered. I wish 
them to know my position as to the past 
that they may acquit me of intentional 
wrong-doing; as to the present that they 
may know that I am using all my powers 
to right the wrongs that have been com- 
mitted, and as to the future that they 
may see how I propose to compel 
restitution.” 
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The Greatest Trust in the World. By 
Charles Edward Russell. 


The articles by Mr. Russell, which 
have been appearing from month to 
month in a well-known magazine, are 
here presented in book form. The 
trust which the author considers as the 
greatest in the world, and the develop- 
ment of which he traces from the inven- 
tion of the private refrigerator car, is 
the Beef Trust. Mr. Russell tells why 
there has been no competition, how it 
has been the means of closing the doors 
f of thirty-two banks, etc. An interesting 
Hid feature of the work is Mr. Russell’s at- 
tack on Commissioner Garfield’s report. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 

i The Last Spike. By Cy Warman. 

: This collection of seventeen railroad 
: stories takes its name from the first 


FS ese See a 
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4 selection. Conductors, engineers, train- 
men ahd passengers are the principal 
A characters in these ghost stories and 
Wp tales of love, adventure, faithfulness to 
i trust, heroism, etc. 

p Henry Moore. By Frank Maclean. 


; An imported volume issued in ‘The 
| Maker of British Art’ series. Mr. Mac- 
lean has secured the material for his 
book almost entirely from the relatives 


and friends of Henry Moore. A photo- 
ye 7 gravure portrait of the sea-painter ap- 
ie pears as the frontispiece, and the work 
He is illustrated by reproductions of twenty 


te of his scenes. 


The Russian Court in the Eighteenth Cen- 
ii tury. 2 vols. By Fitzgerald Molloy. 


These two volumes, based on authentic 
Me despatches, records and memoirs, tell a 
Mt story of schemes, plots, crimes, inhu- 
a i manities, tragedies and other brutali- 
ei | ties carried on, for the most part, by 
a | Germans, who did not understand or 
feel any affection for the empire under 
their control. The following reigns are 
" covered by the work: Catherine I., 
Peter II., Anna, a niece of Peter the 
Great, Elizabeth, Peter III., Catherine 
i & II. and Paul. Eighteen illustrations are 
i divided between the two volumes. 
z 
y 





Etchings of Charles Méryon. 


Fa An appreciative sketch of the life- 
hi 4 < story of this artist has been written by 
j Mr. Hugh Stokes and included in this 

book. This is followed by a list of the 
7. one hundred and five etchings done by 
i $ Méryon. By no means the least im- 

portant part of the volume is the repro- 
duction of about fifty of these etchings. 
The volume is an importation. 


ik 
7 | The Faerie Queene. By Edmund 
ie i Spenser. 


2 vols. 


sued in the well-known “Caxton Thin 


| These two imported volumes are is- 
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Paper Classics” series. Another volume, 
now in preparation, will contain the 
Shorter Poems. The three books will 
form a complete edition of Spenser's 
Poems. The frontispiece to the first 
volume is a reproduction of a portrait 
of Spenser; to the second volume, 
drawing of Queen Elizabeth, by Ed- 
mund J. Sullivan, from the picture by 
F. Zucharo. 


Life of Froude. By Herbert Paul. 


Mr. Paul has had the assistance of 
Miss Froude and of Ashley Froude, the 
only son of the historian, in this study, 
Which is both literary and biographical 
He has, also, had access to papers in 
possession of the Froude family. An 
interesting chapter in the study is that 
dealing with Froude’ s childhood. Other 
important points in the historian’s life 
are the Oxford days, his relations® with 
Freeman and with Carlyle; the part he 
played in Irish history and politics; his 
books and travels; his professorship at 
Oxford, etc. 


Poetical Works of Lord Byron. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. 


This work, which has been imported 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
states in the subtitle that it is the only 
complete and copyright text of the poet- 
ical works of Lord Byron issued in one 
volume. Although the text is based on 
the seven-volume edition, published dur- 
ing the years 1898-1904, the punctuation 
and orthography has been thoroughly 
revised. The editor has supplied ex- 
planatory notes and has_ included 
practically all of Lord Byron's personal 
notes. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of the poet reproduced from an engrav- 
ing after a drawing by G. H. Harlow. 
By T. F. 


Mary Queen of Scots. 2 vols.. 


Henderson. 


The aim of this biography of the en- 
vironment and tragedy of a woman who 
needs no introduction to lovers of his- 
tory is “to deal with the more personal 
aspects of the Marian period and to deal 
with them apart from ecclesiastical pre- 
possessions and on the understanding 
that the praise and blame of the twen- 
tieth century are not quite applicable 
to the sixteenth. Indeed, the more the 
present writer has concerned himself 
with the career, of Mary Stuart, the 
more has he been impressed with the 
inapplicability to it, in the strict sense, 
of praise or blame. Whatever may be 
the rights or wrongs of Protestantism 
or Catholicism, Mary appears to have 
been very largely the mere victim of a 
bitter religious quarrel.” In the two 
volumes are one hundred illustrations 
and two photogravure portraits. 

















The Plays and Poems of Christopher Mar- 
lowe. 

An imported volume in the “Caxton 

Thin Paper Classics.” Seven plays and 

several poems are included in the book. 


Captains All. By W. W. Jacobs. 


This latest collection of sea-stories is 
said to be quite as entertaining as the 
previous volumes by Mr. Jacobs. One 
of the stories—“Over the Side”—is 
rather gruesome, the other nine have the 
spirit of humour for which the author 
is noted. In addition to the first tale, 
which gives the book its name, some of 
the titles are: The Boatswain’s Mate, 
Bob’s Redemption, Four Pigeons, The 
Madness of Mr. Lister, The White Cat, 
etc. The decorations and ten full-page 
illustrations are by Will Owen. 





Drawings of Menzel. 

This imported work is uniform with 
other volumes of drawings by Modern 
Master Draughtsmen.” In addition to 
the twenty-five full-page reproductions 
in tint and in black and white, Professor 
H. W. Singer has written a lengthy in- 
troduction in which he has given a short 
biographical sketch of the artist and a 
description of his work. 


Silver, Burdett and Company: 


Songs of Mother and Child. Edited by 
Lida Brown McMurry and Agnes Cook 
Gale. 

Mothers and all lovers of children, 
generally, will find in this collection of 
poems a large number which are well- 
known, as well as many which may be 
new to them, but which they wil be 
glad to read the second time. Among 
the authors are: Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Margaret Sangster, Bryant, Edwin 
Markham, Watts, Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, Ibsen, Scott, Wordsworth, Mrs. 
Browning, Longfellow, Whittier, Hood, 
and many others. 





The Smart Set Publishing Company: 


The Czar’s Spy. By William Le Queux. 


The first volume to appear in the “Red 
Novels’ series is “The Czar’s Spy.” 
This series, to which it is proposed to 
add a novel a month, is to be sold at a 
reduced price. The mystery of a silent 
love is the theme of this first story. Two 
murders, a strange yacht, an obscure 
robbery, two lovely women, thieves, vil- 
lains, a horrible Russian prison, and the 
daring rescue of the heroine unite to 
make an interesting story. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


The Memories of Rose* Eytinge. 

These memories include recollections 
and observations of men, women and 
events during half a century. Miss 
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Eytinge was the associate and personal 
friend of Edwin Booth, J. W. and Lester 
Wallack, E. L. Davenport and Augustin 
Daly; was an acquaintance of Dickens, 
the Prince of Wales, Abraham Lincoln 
and other well-known persons; the 
wife of the Consul General at Alex- 
andria; and a popular actress. The 
volume is illustrated with photographs 
of Miss Eytinge and some of her pro- 
fessional friends. 


The Unit Book Publishing Company: 


Letters and Addresses of Thomas Jefferson. 
Edited by William B. Parker and Jonas 
Viles. 


This addition to the popular “Unit 
Book” series is for the greater part based 
upon the complete works of Thomas 
Jefferson, published under the auspices 
of the Jefferson Memorial Society, the 
text of which has been followed in 
making the extracts. The book is made 
up largely of Jefferson’s letters and ad- 
dresses. A biographical sketch of his 
life, the inscription which he planned 
for his tombstone, and the story of the 
book are also included. 


Frederick Warne and Company: 


The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 


The fifty-seven illustrations in this 
volume are preceded by an introduction 
by J. Ernest Phythian. The Brother- 
hood, which was composed of Ford 
Madox Brown, William Holman Hunt, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and Sir John 
Everett Millais are each represented by 
at least six illustrations. In addition 
to these there appear several under the 
general heading of “Italian Pre-Ra- 
phaelite Painters.” 


A. Wessel’s Company 


The Wonderful Wishes of Jacky and Jean. 
By Mary A. Dickerson. 


Juvenile. A fairy who had turned 
himself into a sparrow is responsible for 
the wonderful things which happen to 
Jacky and Jean. 


The Perfume of Eros. By Edgar Saltus. 


This novel of New York life appeared 
serially under the title of “The Yellow 
Fay.” Murder and divorce play their 
respective parts in the story, and there 
are a number of tangles which have to 
be straightened out. It has been said 
that the tale may be regarded as a 
covered satire. 


The Lewis Carroll Birthday Book. Selected 
by Christine Terhune Herrick. 


Juvenile. The selections which ac- 
company the blank pages for birthday 
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insertions are designed especially for 
children. 


Thomas Whittaker: 


The Holy Christ-Child. 
Campbell Knowles. 


By Archibald 


A devotional study of the incarnation 
of the son of God. The author gives a 
double aim for his work: “First, to 
present in a devotional manner the 
scene and story of the Nativity; sec- 
ondly, to show forth in simple yet sug- 
gestive words the fact and doctrine of 
the Incarnation. 


Whittaker’s Churchman’s Almanac and 
Parochial List, 1906. 
This annual contains information 


which is valuable to all connected with 
or interested in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. It includes the parochial 
list; lists of bishops, priests and deacons, 
arranged alphabetically; statistics of the 
Church and its work; names of various 
homes, institutions, hospitals,  etc., 
| which it governs; important dates, etc. 


The Bible for the Sick. A Compilation by 
Henry King Hannah. 


It is intended that the sick should 
read this book for themselves. Al- 
though the King James Version has 
been used there have been a few changes 
suggested by the Marginal Reading 
j Bible. These changes have been made 
i to explain the meaning of the older 
version, thus rendering footnotes and 
comments unnecessary. The selections 
show no paragraph divisions. 


The X Commandments in the XXth Cen- 
tury. By Dean H. Martyn Hart, D.D. 


Each one of the Ten Commandments 
has been separately explained and 
adapted to the conditions as they at pres- 
ent exist, by Dean Hart. 



















Rightly Instructed in God’s Holy Word. 

i | By Rt. Rev. Charles Minnigerode Beck- 
q with, D.D. 

aE i This is not a study of each question 
and answer in the Church Catechism, 
but its object is ‘‘to present the teach- 
ings of the Catechism as a whole, thus 
laying the foundation for the future 
study of those who feel an interest in 
the Church and her welfare.” 


ft 
\ A Church Calendar. 1906. 


A weekly calendar giving the order 
of service for every day according to 
the usages of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, and quota- 
tions upon the christian life and the 
church’s ways. 
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AKRON, OHIO. 


The Saalfield Publishing Company: 
The Silver Pin. By Alfred Wilson-Barrett. 


This mystery story has its beginning 
in a silver pin which falls from a win 
dow and hits a gentleman sleuth while 
he is walking in a London fog. When 
he endeavours to restore it to its owner 
he discovers a murdered man at the 
feet of a beautiful woman, who claims 
to have been the murderess.. The 
sleuth and a Scotland Yard detectiy: 
encounter many mysteries and go 
through many exciting experiences | 
fore the matter is cleared up. 





ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


The Ann Arbor Press: 


On the Limits of Descriptive Writing 
Apropos of Lessing’s Laocoon. By Frank 
Egbert Bryant. 


The purpose of this work “is an at 
tempt to get past the mere externals of 
criticism to the fundamental principle. 
and by means of this principle to dis 
cover the esthetic and linguistic lim 
itations of descriptive literature.” Th: 
monograph is issued in pamphlet form 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Richard G. Badger: 


Hartford: An Epic Poem. By 
Colegrove. 


It is to history, tradition and the 
imagination that Mr. Colegrove has 
looked for the material from which he 
has constructed this epic poem. Al- 
though the style may show some similar- 
ity to Virgil, Homer and Longfellow, 
the work is said to be highly original 


William 





The Song of Youth. 


By Blanche Shoe- 
maker. 


The majority of the ninety poems in 
this collection were written when the 
author was between ten and fifteen years 
of age—she is now only sixteen. A 
glance at the following titles, chosen 
at random, will give some idea of the 
scope of the book: Awakening, Sea 
Change, Reluctance, Love’s Humility, 
Desolation, Carpe Diem, Faithlessness, 
The Nomads, Love Alien, Unlived 
Hours, Repletion, Vita Nuora, etc. 


Alfred Bartlett: 


The Valley of Dreams. By 


H. Hayden 
Sands. 


The name given to this collection of 
fifty-two poems and fifteen sonnets is 
appropriate, as indicated in the follow- 
ing titles: The Dreamer, The Dream, 
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“Why sit you, Dreamer, thus alone,” 
Day Dreams, etc. There are, also, many 
verses on various subjects. The author 
considers the primal design of poetry 
“to illume, to awaken with her colour, 
music and subtilly wrought imagries, 
those faculties of perception which * * * 
shall open, not to the realistic "tie 
which is ever before us, not to the ap- 
preciation of some exact descriptive re- 
production of earthly loveliness, but 
rather to the more definite and delicate 
fields of creative beauty beyond.” A 
number of drawings illustrate the book. 


Oliver Ditson Company: 
Songs .and Airs. By Frederic Handel. 


Vols. I and II. Edited by Ebenezer 
Prout. 


The latest additions to the Musicians’ 
Library are the Songs and Airs of 
Handel, in two volumes, arranged for 
high and low voice. Some of the songs 
in this selection of eighty are not so 
great favourites as they were once, 
while others give every promise of con- 
tinued popularity. Each volume con- 
tains a biographical and critical preface, 
descriptive notes to each song, a chron- 
ological index, and a reproduction of 
the composer’s portrait. 


Ginn and Company: 





A League of Peace. By Andrew Carnegie. 


A rectorial address delivered to the 
students in the University of St. An- 
drews last October. It is issued in the 
form of a pamphlet. 


War Inconsistent with the Religion of Jesus 


Christ. By David Low Dodge. 


In this volume are included the first 
two pamphlets written by Mr. Dodge: 
“The Mediator’s Kingdom not of This 
World,” published in 1809; and “War 
Inconsistent with the Religion of Jesus 
Christ,” published in 1812. Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead has written an introduction, 
in which he has given a short biographi- 
cal sketch of this great peace philan- 
thropist. 


Houghton, Miflin and Company: 





In the March and Borderland of Wales. 


By A. G. Bradley. 


This book describes a summer’s ram- 
ble from Hereford to Gower, and is in- 
tended to cover those portions of Wales 
not dealt with in Mr. Bradley’s “North” 
and “South Wales.” The reader ac- 
companies the author on his visits to 
the old churches and. castles, to the 
ruins of abbeys and priories which were 
in their zenith in medieval times, and 
with him makes the acquaintance of 
many whom it is desirable to know. 
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History and legend are intermingled 
with romance and tragedy in the text. 
W. M. Meredith has supplied over one 
hundred and fifty illustrations and a 
map on which is indicated every place 
described. 


Little, Brown and Company: 
On the Field of Glory. By Henryk Sien- 


kiewicz. 

The author of “Quo Vadis” has laid 
the scenes of his new historical novel 
in Poland, during the reign of King 
John Sobieski, just prior to the Turkish 
invasion when the military power of 
Poland was at its height. The heroine 
is Panna Anulka, the beautiful ward of 
an old Polish nobleman—Pan Gideon. 
The story relates many bitter experi- 
ences through which Panna and her 
lover, Pan Yatsek Tachwski, are ob- 
liged to go before they are finally mar- 
ried. Four brothers, by whom the 
heroine is saved from wolves in the 
beginning of the book, give humourous 
touches to the story. The tale has been 
translated by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, the 
official translator of Mr. Sienkiewicz. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard: 
Right and Wrong Thinking and Their Re- 


sults. By Aaron Martin Crane. 


If this work aids the reader to make 
the most and best of what is in him, 
and to understand his own personality 
or individuality so as to estimate it at 
its true value, it has accomplished 
its purpose. It is , as is stated in the 
sub-title, the “undreamed of possibili- 
ties which man may achieve through his 
own mental control.” 


Small, Maynard and Company: 
John Fiske. By Thomas Sergeant Perry. 


While this excellent biographical 
sketch tells the main points in the life- 
story of John Fiske, special stress is 
laid on his historical work. The book 
is one of the well-known “Beacon Bi- 
ographies.” A portrait of Mr. Fiske 
appears as the frontispiece. 


The J. K. Waters Company: 


Sarah Bernhardt Brown mg What She Did 
in a Country Town. Charles Felton 
Pidgin. 


The principal one of the one hundred 
and fifty characters in this study is a 
poor girl, of obscure parentage, who 
makes a great success as an actress 


in a country town. Romances, mys-’ 


teries, and even murders are combined 
in the plot. There are twelve illustra- 
tions by F. A. Lappen. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Progress Publishing Company: 


Metamorphose. By Orlando K. Fitz- 
simmons. 


The regeneration of individual and 
race, and the solution of the great prob- 
lem of poverty are dealt with in this 
book. ‘The sole purpose of the work is 
to set forth clearly the existing evils, 
their causes and their purpose, and then 
to point out an inviting method where- 
by Evil can be replaced with Good.” 
A portrait of the author is the frontis- 
piece. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


American Medical Association: 


The Medical Features of the Papyrus Ebers. 
By Carl H. von Klein. 


The address delivered by Dr. von 
Klein before the Thirtieth Annual Ses- 
sion of the American Academy of Medi- 
cine at Chicago, 1905, and published in 
“The Journal of the American Medical 
Association,” is here reprinted in pam- 
phlet form. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 
Historic Illinois. By Randall Parrish. 


The one aim of this book, which is 
said by the author to be “The Romance 
of the Earlier Days,” is that the history 
of Illinois may be made interesting to 
those persons who rarely find it so. 
Mr. Parrish says: “Illinois history 
has been crowded with events well 
worthy of perpetual remembrance, 
events stirring and heroic, tinged by 
romance, events having vital bearing 
not only on the State but the nation, of 
far too great importance to be lost in 
the haze of careless years.” Among 
the thirty-one points of interest en- 
larged upon in this history are: Old 
Indian Villages and Battlefields, La 
Salle and His Voyageurs, The Fas- 
cinating Story of Tonty, The Mormons 
at Nauvoo, The Battle Against Slavery, 
Border Outlawry, The Coming of the 
Railroad, etc. The volume contains 
nearly fifty illustrations. 


Mandel and Phillips Company: 
The Confessions of John Allen. 


That John Allen is an iconoclast no 
reader of the confessions which he makes 
in this volume of verse will dispute. 
The outlining of the mission which the 
author feels to be thrust upon him is 
sprinkled with poems on such subjects 
as: The Seasons, A Nun’s Temptation, 
The Steamboat, etc. 


Physical Culture Extension Society: 


Growth in Silence. By Susanna Cocroft. 


This is the first of a series of twelve 
lectures whose purpose it is to uplift 
womanhood—to help women acquire 
perfect physical development, health and 
vigor, and perfect mental poise. 


Rand, McNally and Company: 


The Choral Song Book. Arranged and 
Edited by William M. Lawrence and 
Frederic H. Pease. 


In the preparation of this book “the 
special needs of students in the higher 
educational institutions have been kept 
constantly in mind, as well as the in- 
trinsic musical value and correctness of 
the various settings. An earnest effort 
has been made to relate the songs very 
closely to the work in literature and 
the languages.”’ The collection contains 
male and female trios and quartettes, 
songs in unison, two-part, three-part 
and four-part arrangements. They are 
divided into the following sub-heads: 
Patriotic Songs, Songs of Nature, Stu- 
dent Songs, Songsof Sentiment, and De- 
votional and Ethical Songs. 


The Rooks Press: 


The Moods of Life. By William Francis 
Barnard. 


The hundred and more poems which 
are contained in this collection are upon 
themes of nature, fellowship, inspiration, 
courage, and the paths of life. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Burrows Brothers Company: 


A History of the United States. Vol. II. 
By Elroy M. Avery. 


Champlain and New France, from 
1600-1635, is the first subject dealt with 
in the second volume of this commend- 
able work. The epoch covered extends 
to the year 1661, the last chapter giving 
a glimpse at Plymouth. Some of the 
items of importance with which this 
particular volume treats are: The Evo- 
lution of a Colonial System, Virginia 
under the Charter, The Settlement at 
Manhattan, Maryland Before the Restor- 
ation, Roger Williams and Anne Hutch- 
inson, Connecticut Plantations and the 
Pequot War, Massachusetts Troubles, 
The Puritan and the Heretic, and many 
others. The book is well supplied with 
illustrations and maps. 


DENVER, COLO. 


The Reed Publishing Company: 
Dalmar: Daughter of the Mill. By Charles 
W. Cuno. 























The courtship of a gallant knight and 
a miller’s daughter is here told in verse. 
Illustrations by the author enchance the 
interest in the story. 


H. P. Replogle: 


The Philosophy of Egoism. By James L. 
Walker. 


This discussion is summed up by the 
author in the last three lines of the 
work: “The real livng Egoism is the 
fact of untrammeled mind in this or 
that person and the actions resulting, the 
end of the tyranny of general ideas.” 
A portrait of the late Mr. Walker appears 
as the frontispiece. 


FRESNO, CAL. 


Rahill , J. J. 


Corporation Accounting and Corporation 
Law. By J. J. Rahill. 


To this new edition much new material 
has been added, making it twice its 
former size. “While positively dis- 
claiming the role of moral preceptor, 
the author has not failed to call atten- 
tion to what he has conceived to be 
defects in the law, and flaws in busi- 
ness ethics, and to point out alike to in- 
corporations, stockholders and account- 
ants the standards to be attained and the 
evils to be avoided in respect to corpor- 
ate organisation, management and audit- 
ing.” The book explains what are said 
to be the best methods of corporation 
organisation, management and account- 
ing; draws special attention to the is- 
suing of all classes of bonds and their 
amortisation; discusses the creation and 
extinction of Sinking Funds; and gives 
a full set of questions and ‘official an- 
swers on C. P. A. examinations. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


The Storm Signal. By Gustave Frederick 
Mertins. 


The scenes ofthis story of the South 
are laid in an Alabama village. The 
negroes, who far outnumber the whites, 
play a prominent part in the tale. Hav- 
ing formed a secret organization, they 
plan a general uprising and but for a 
warning to the whites, a massacre would 
have taken place. The hero of the ro- 
mance is Martin Wentworth, and the 
two girls are Virginia and Jessica. At 
the beginning of the story Martin hates 
Virginia but likes Jessica. He eventu- 
ally likes Jessica and loves Virginia. 
In order to secure the affections of 
Martin , Jessica resorts to extreme 
measures and a tragedy is barely averted. 
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The Story of the Three Dolls. 
Scribner Gates. 


By Josephine 


Juvenile. The first of the eight stories 
in this collection gives the book its title. 
Gold beads, a candy heart, an island of 
candy, and borrowed feathers, are some 
of the things which the other stories tell 
about. 


Tarbell’s Teachers Guide to the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for 1906. By 
Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. 


This work, the nature of which is 
explained in its title, gives the Bible text 
of the lessons, explains the words and 
phrases, quotes helpful thoughts from 
various writers and explains phases of 
Oriental life. There are, also, sugges- 
tions for teaching the lesson, three lesson 
thoughts with illustrations, sentence ser- 
mons, the personal thought, the lesson 
summary, lists of subjects for Bible class 
discussion, and suggestions for the as- 
signment of work. The general subjects 
included in the book outline the life of 
Christ, give the purpose and authorship 
of the stg and describe the geog- 
raphy of Palestine. The illustrations 
consist of maps, diagrams and pictures. 


Double Trouble. By Herbert Quick. 


The blow on the head which Florian 
Amidon, a very popular bachelor of Wis- 
consin, receives just as he is starting on 
a journey for rest and recreation is re- 
sponsible for Mr. Quick’s story of double 
personality. Five years after the accident 
Amidon finds himself passing as a 
Pennsylvania oil millionaire, by the name 
of Eugene Brassfield and as the fiancé 
of pretty Elizabeth Waldron. The fight 
for supremacy of the two personalities 
and the situations into which they plunge 
their victim is the plot of the story. 


MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 


The True Light Publishing Company: 


The Divine Man. By Joseph Ware. 


The theme of this epic is “the progres- 
sive creation and the coronation of the 
highest life in man.” In the first of the 
twelve books into which this poem is 
divided, “the foundation of our confi- 
dence is laid in the nature of Divine 
Love. In the second, we follow this 
progression through the creation of the 
world, and the growth of life from a 
single cell to man, as Adam. The third, 
advances it from the faintest moral per- 
ception, guided by the most obscure 
promises, through mists of superstition 
and idolatry up to the clear prophecies 
and revelations. The fourth links prog- 
ress with the dominion of the world and 
the universe. The fifth is the incar- 
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nation of the Divine Love. The sixth 
gives some glimpses of its power. The 
seventh book, in the debate of the 
Sanhedrin, shows the futility of the 
endeavor to hinder it. The eighth book 
opens the door into the kingdom of 
heaven. In the ninth Jesus teaches of 
this kingdom. In the tenth is the coro- 
nation of the life. In the eleventh and 
twelfth you have some glimpses of its 
future progress.’ 


NORTHPORT, N. Y. 


Edward Thompson Company: 
Citizenship. By John S. Wise. 


This work is an endeavour to put the 
“origin, nature and obligations of the 
citizen in form sufficently attractive to 
enlist a more widespread understanding 
among educated Americans of their 
rights and obligations as American citi- 
zens. The volume is divided into seven 
parts: Of Citizenship Generally; How 
American Citizenship May be Acquired ; 
Of the Obligations and Duties of the 
Citizens to the Nation and the State; 
Of the Rights, Privileges, and Immun- 
ities of the Citizen; Privileges and Im- 
munities Under the War Amendments; 
Of the Protection of Citizens Abroad; 
Of Expatriation, Aliens, and Who May 
Not Become Citizens. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Dolphin Press: 


The Writings of Saint Francis of Assissi. 
Translated by Father Paschal Robinson. 


In this book are said to be translations 
of all the writings by St. Francis. 
Father Paschal Robinson, of the Order 
of Friars Minor, has used the Douay 
version of the Bible as the references of 
St. Francis are to the Latin Vulgate. 
The writings which are supplied with 
notes and an introduction, are followed 
by a bibliography. 


George W. Jacobs and Company. 
William T. Sherman. By Edward Robins. 


This is the fourth volume to be issued 
in the series known as “American Crisis 
Biographies.” The purpose of this 
series is to present a “complete and com- 
prehensive history of the great American 
sectional struggle in the form of read- 
able and authoritative biography.” The 
life of this man is told from his boy- 
hood—his life at West Point, his com- 
mission as a first lieutenant, the four 
years spent at Fort Moultrie, his resig- 
nation from the army and the trials 
which he made in banking and law, in 
both of which he failed, his success as 


a superintendent of a new military school 
in Louisiana, the great part he played in 
the Civil War, and his death. 


Jewish Publication Society of America: 


A Renegade and Other Tales. By Martha 
Wolfenstein. 


Jewish scenes and Jewish life are 
depicted in the thirteen stories included 
in this collection. Two of the best are 
said to be the title story and “A Monk 
from the Ghetto.” Others are: The 
Beast, A Goy in the Good Place, Dovid 
and Resel, A Sinner in Israel, Nittel- 
Nacht, Genendel the Pious, etc. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


The Life of Christ. By Rev. Alexander 
Stewart, D.D. 


An addition to the “Temple Series of 
Bible Characters and Scripture Hand 
books.” The aim of the book is “to 
furnish such an epitome of event and 
utterance as may be a guide in reading 
the Gospels, by giving something of 
unity to the picture there represented, 
and especially to lay stress on such 
features of the life of Jesus as shall help 
to an understanding of His character and 
purposes.” 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer. Edited by An 
gelo Heilprin and Louis Heilprin. 


A well-known and valuable work is 
here presented in an entirely new edition 
from new plates. It has been thoroughly 
revised, long articles have been short 
ened, unnecessary material omitted, new 
discoveries and important information 
included, and all the data brought down 
to the year 1905, some even extending 
into that year. Statistics of population, 
production, mining, manufactures, physi- 
cal history, exploration, general history, 
etc., have been gathered from all parts 
of the world. 


What of It? By Nettie Seely Murphy. 


The epigrams of which this volume is 
composed are by the author of “Isn’t it 
So?” The following selections give an 
idea of the general character of the book : 
‘‘Men marry expecting all the virtues. 
Women marry knowing they are lucky 
if they find one.” “Dead people are 
always monuments of goodness, oracles 
of wisdom, paragons of virtues.” The 
drawings by Mr. Swinnerton add to the 
humour of the book. 


The Nunc Licet Press: 


The Bible: Its True Character and Spiritual 
Meaning. By Rev. L. P. Mercer. 


A new and enlarged edition of a series 
of six lectures, which aim “to present 




















the teachings of Swedenborg, concern- 
ing the Sacred Scriptures, in a form 
likely to reach those who might other- 
wise remain in ignorance of it.” 


Marriage. By Jane Dearborn Mills. 


A fair idea of the character of this 
book may be formed by glancing at the 
titles of the various chapters, which are: 
Its Purity, Its Service, The Marriage 
of the Unmarried, and Marriage Laws. 


READING, MASS. 


A. M. Bliss Publishing Company: 


Smile and Sing. By Annie Marie Bliss. 


The eleven bits of verse which are 
gathered together in this small volume 
take their title from the first selection. 
Quiet ude, rest, and an appreciation of 
Nature are expressed in most of the 
poems. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication: 


John Knox—His Field and Work. By Rev. 
R. C. Reed. 


A pamphlet containing an address de- 
livered before the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States at Fort Worth, Texas, May 21, 
1905. 


The Creed of Christ. By Rev. R. V. Pan- 


caster, 


A study in the gospels. “The claim is 
simply that at a turn in the arduous 
way I have caught a glimpse of Jesus 
from what, to me, is a fresh view-point. 
And on the spot I set up this wayside 
shrine, that others, also, in passing may 
look and see and be refreshed.” Some 
of the topics of discussion are God, 
Satan, Sin, Redeemed Men, The Second 
Coming, et® 


The Blue Flag. By Rev. Robert P. Kerr. 


An account of the origin and history 
of the Covenanters who contended for 
Christ’s crown and covenant. The pur- 
pose of this book is to show the supreme 
importance of striving for the truth of 
God, and, also, that The Cross is the 
road to victory for the church and the 
Christian. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Lowman & Hanford: 


Pioneer Reminiscences of Puget Sound. By 
Ezra Meeker. 
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The sub-title gives an outline of the 
ground covered by this book: “An ac- 
count of the coming of the first Ameri- 
cans and the establishment of their in- 
stitutions; their encounters with the 
native race; the first treaties with the 
Indians and the war that followed; seven 
years of the life of Isaac I. Stevens in 
Washington Territory; cruise of the 
author on Puget Sound fifty years ago; 
Nisqually House and the Hudson Bay 
Company.” Twenty-five full-page illus- 
trations add to the value of the book. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
At the Sign of the Leech: 


The Faithless Favorite. By Edwin Sauter. 


The foundations upon which this 
mixed tragedy stands are events which 
have a place in old Saxon history. The 
characters are such personages as King 
Edgar, Athelstan, Athelwold, Elfrida, 
etc. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
The Toledo Newsboys’ Association: 


Boyville. By John E. Gunckel. 


In his history of fifteen years’ work 
among newsboys, Mr. Gunckel, the pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
America, relates many episodes occur- 
ring in the lives of newsboys with whom 
he has come in contact which are hum- 
ourous and pathetic; all show how the 
Association has raised the ideal of the 
poor boy and how it has encouraged 
honesty and a feeling of ‘self-respect. 
The membership of the Association in 
Toledo, which had ten charter members, 
now numbers nearly four thousand. 
The volume contains thirty-three illu- 
strations. The entire proceeds from the 
sale of the book go into the fund of the 
National Newsboys’ Association. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Government Printing Office: 


Haida Texts and Myths. Recorded by John 
R. Swanton. 


The texts and myths in this volume 
were obtained on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, British Columbia, five years ago. 
One text is given in the Skidegate 
dialect, the language spoken in southern 
Haida; and one in the language of north- 
ern Haida, the Masset dialect, with inter- 
linear translations. There are twelve 
myths with translations on the opposite 
page, and a large number of which the 
English versions are only given. 
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Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology to the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 1901-1902. 
J. W. Powell, Director. 


In addition to an extensive report of 
the director, this volume includes a 
lengthy paper by Matilda Coxe Steven-- 
son on the Zufii Indians: Their Mythol- 
ogy, Esoteric Societies, and Ceremonies. 
There are, also, brief descriptions of the 
daily life, arts, manners and customs of 
this race. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with full-page pictures in colour 
and in black and white. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Morang and Company: 


New World Lyrics and Ballads. By Duncan 
Campbell Scott. 


The themes of the verses in this vol- 
ume are varied. The following titles 
give an idea of the character of the 
poems: The Sea by the Wood, Peace, 
The Forsaken, Indian Place-Names, 
Catnip Jack, Life and a Soul, The 
Forgers, The House of the Broken- 
Hearted, The Wood by the Sea, etc. 


DONEGAL, IRELAND. 


Donal O’Molloy: 


The Woman of Seven Sorrows. By Seumas 
MacManus. 


A metrical, allegorical drama, origi- 
nally produced at the Samhain festival. 
It is bound within paper covers. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 


MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most popu- 


lar new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of February and the ist of 
March. 
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NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, 


Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


I. 


2. 
ri 


4. An Angel of Pain. Benson. 


6. 


1. The Wheel of Life. 
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NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


The Portreeve. Phillpotts. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
The Lake. Moore. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


(Dodd, 


(Lippincott. ) 


$1.50. 

. Concerning Belinda. Brainerd. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

The Work of our Hands, Keays. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 
SECOND LIST 


Glasgow. (Double- 


day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


2. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 


3. 


3. 


4. In Old Bellaire. 


. The Lake. 
. The Scarlet Pimpernel. Orczy. ( Putnam.) 


. Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
Moore. 


(Dodd, 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 
$1.50. 

Author of 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co;) $1.50. 


. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 


day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Dillon. (Century.) $1.50. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
2. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


3. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
4. Hearts and Masks. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


‘. 
6. The Gambler. Thurston. 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
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. The House of a 


. The Wheel of Life. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 


. In Old Bellaire. 
. The Eternal Spring. Boyce. 


. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. 
. Double Trouble. 
. The House of a 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. The Wheel of Life. ~aeasa (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.5 

. Barbara Winslow, Rebel Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of Mizth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 


Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


5. The Heart of Lady Anne. Castle. (Stokes. ) 


$1.50. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
. Hearts and Masks. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


. Peter’s Mother. De La Pastuer. (Dutton.) 
$1.50. 
. The Wheel of Life. 


Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. The House as Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.5 

Dillon. (Century.) $1.50. 
(Fox, Duf- 
field.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
Quick. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Thousand Candles. 


Co.) $1.50. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington, 
(Harper.) $1.50. . 
. The Wheel of Life. a. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.5 
. The Life of Lord Churchill, Churchill. 
(Macmillan.) $9.00. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Deluge. Phillips. | (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 

The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 





. The House sa Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.5 

. The Wheel al Life. ‘Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
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. The House of a 


. Barbara Winslow, ean Ellis. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 


. The Gambler. 
. The House of a 


. The Wheel of Life. 
. The i 
. On the Field of Glory. 


. The House of a 
. The Wheel of Life. 


. In Old Bellaire. 
. A Sword of the Old Frontier. 


. The House of a 


. The Quickening. 


. Double Trouble. 


. The House of a 
. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. 
. The Northerner. 






CLEVELAND, O. 
Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.5 


. Nedra. idee (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


(Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Thousand Candles. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

Phillips. (Bobbs- Merrill 


Nicholson. 


Co.) $1.5 
Sienkiewicz. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


DENVER, COL. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

Thousand Candles. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

Dillon (Century.) $1.50. 
Parrish. 


Nicholson. 


(McClurg.) $1.50. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
Thousand Candles. 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Lynde. (Bobbs, Mer- 


Nicholson. 


rill Co.) $1.50 


. The vy re of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.5 

. A Maker oF History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. On the Field of Glory. Sienkiewicz. 


(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
Quick. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Thousand Candles. 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, 


Nicholson. 


Méad & Co.) $1.50. 
Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Davis. (Century.) $1.50. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 
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5. The Tonite. Thurston. 
6. Wilde’s Plays. Wilde. (Luce.) $2.50 net. 


5. The Long Arm. 


5. On the Field of Glory. 


5. On the Field of Glory. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
oe ee $1.50. 
he House of Mirth. (Scrib- 
ae ) $1.50. 
z —— McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


(Double- 
Wharton. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
. Double Trouble. Quick. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
he House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Arncliffe Puzzle. Holmes. (Clode.) 
$1.50. 

(Harper. ) 


1.50. 
‘ — McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 


Gardenhire. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 

day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. 

Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

; ig = Long Arm. Gardenhire. 
1.£0. 

. The Soe Brush Parson. Ward. 

Brown & Co.) 


(Double- 
(Dodd, 

( Harper.) 
(Little, 


Sienkiewicz. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.5 

. Elwell’s Advanced Bridge. Elwell, (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. 

day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 

ner.) $1.50. 


(Double- 
Tarkington. 
(Dodd, 
(Scrib- 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. a 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Tarkington. 


(Scrib- 
. The Wheel ras Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Crimson Blind. White. (Fenno.) $1.50. 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The House hug Mirth. Wharton. 


ner.) $1.5 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 
. The Wheel of Life. 
. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. 
. On the Field of Glory. 
. St. Cuthbert’s. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. 

. The Social Secretary. 
. A Sword of the Old Frontier. 
. Ben Blair. Lillibridge. 


. On the Field of Glory. 


. The Wheel of Life. 


. In Old Bellaire. 
. The House of Mirth. 


. The Wheel of Life. 
5 

. The House of Mirth. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 

. The Garden of, Allah. 

. Nancy Stair. Lane. 

1.50. 
. Life of T. J. Jackson. Henderson. (Long- 


. The Wheel of Life. 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. 
. Hearts and Masks. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Tarkington. 


(Double- 
(Dodd, 


Nicholson. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
eit 
day, Page & Co.) $1.5 


Mead & Co.) $1.5 0. ; 
Sienkiewicz. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.5 


Knowles. CRevell, ) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
(Scrib- 


(Bobbs- 
(Bobbs- 


Nicholson. 


ner.) $1.50. 

Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

Phillips. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

Parrish. 


(McClurg.) $1.50 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Sienkiewicz. 
(Little, 

(Double- 


(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
A Maker of History. Oppenheim. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Dillon. (Century.) $1.50. 
Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner,) $1 


1.50. 
. The Weight of the Crown. White. (Fenno. ) 


$1.50. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
(Double- 
(Scrib- 


Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
Wharton. 
ner.) $1.50. 

Tarkington. 


Hichens. (Stokes 
(Appleton & Co.) 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Co.) $1.50. 


mans, Green & Co.) $4.00. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Glasgow. (Double- 

day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

MacGrath.’ (Bobbs- 

Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 












. The Wheel of Life. 


w 


un 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
(Double- 


Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

2. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Chambers. (Appleton.) 


(Dodd, 


. The Reckoning. 
$1.50. 

. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


. Yolanda. Major. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 


day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. In Old Bellaire. Dillon. (Century.) $1.50. 


Tarkington. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


. On the Field of Glory. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Sienkiewicz. 


Tarkington. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. In Old Bellaire. Dillon. (Century.) $1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 

Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. In Old Bellaire. Dillon. (Century.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. Fair Margaret. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 

The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 


THE BOOK 


. The Conquest of Canaan. 


. The Wheel of Life. 
. On the*® Field of Glory. 


an » w& 


. The Wheel of Life. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 


A naw & 


. Double Trouble. 


. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. 


ho 


. The Wheel of Life. 


w 


On 


. On the Field of Glory. 


. The Wheel of Life. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

Sienkiewicz. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Northerner. Davis. (Century.) $1.50. 
. Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. Author of 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden.”’ 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Glasgow. 


(Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
(Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 


. In Old Bellaire. Dillon. (Century.) $1.50. 
. The Conquest of Canaan. 


Tarkington. 
(Bobbs- Merrill 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

Quick. 

Co.) $1.50. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


(Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Truth about Tolna. Runkle. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.50. 
Glasgow. 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


(Double- 


. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 
(Musson Book Co.) $.75. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Masquerader. Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

3. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
Sienkiewicz. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


2. Lady Bobs, Her Brother and I. Chamber- 


lin. (Putnam.) $1.25. 
Glasgow. (Double- 


day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Arncliffe Puzzle. Holmes. (Clode.) 


$1.50. 
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From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system: 

POINTS 

A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 

in oe 2d in ti 
“e 3d “ 
“oe 4th “ 
“oe 5th “ 
‘ 6th ’ 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


Ce 


THE BOOKMAN 


POINTS 
. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50 
2. The House of a Thousand Candles. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50 

. The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
(Harper.) $1.50 

. Barbara Winslow, Rebel. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50 

. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50 
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